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EXPLAINING THE CHRISTOPHERS* 


By Way of Introduction 


D 

YOU ever stop to think that the United 
States is being eflFectively undennined by less than one per- 
cent of the people of our country, of whom only a portion 
are Communists? 

Nearly everycme in this one percent has a militant hatred 
for the basic truths upon which this nation is founded (and 
without which it cannot endure): that each and every hu- 
man being is a child of God, created in His image and like- 
ness; that he gets his fundamental rights frmn God, not from 
the State; and that the chief purpose of the state— as the 
Founding Fathes repeatedly affirmed in the Declaration of 
Independence— is to protect these God-given rights. 

These few are not content to keep dieir hatr^ of God and 

* Tlie woni Chmtoj^er is derived {torn die Greek word, Ckristo^horos, 
neaning 0trist-beanr. 
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country to tliemsdves. As everyone driven by such a perverse 
hatred is automatically a “missioner/’ those in this group 
therefore want to poison the minds of many, not merely a 
few. Invariably they make it their business to get into one 
of the four in^uential spheres of activity which touch and 
sway the majority of the people: Ci) education, C2) govern- 
ment, C3) labor-management, (4) writing Cnevtfspapers, mag- 
azrnes, books, radio, motion pictures, television}. 

It is oiir conviction that one percent of the normal, decent 
citizens of America can be found who are willing to get into 
the mainstream of American life as Christophers and work 
as hard to restore to it the divine truth and human integrity 
as the other one percent are striving furiously to eliminate 
these values. One of the best ways to get rid of weeds is to 
plant something in their stead. The big need, dierefore, is to 
encourage people with good ideas to go into the market- 
place rather dian to concentrate too much on driving out 
those with evil designs. 

THE ROLE OP THE CHRISTOPHER 

The Christopher goes into the market-place, into a job of 
his or her ovm chcrasing, without fanfare, or flag vitaving, 
widiout doing anything sensational. His or her simple task is 
to insist (jn truth where others are intent on furthering false- 
hood, to establish order where others are spreading confusion, 
^^ere there is hate, he tries to bring in love; where there is 
darkness, he carries light. Always striving to implant more 
firmly the fundamentals which others are trying to uproot, the 
Christc^her emphasizes the normal rather than the abnormal. 
Nothing remarkable may ever be required beyond a generous 
^irit of courage and dazing. He or she expects to do the usual, 
not the unusual, the ordinary, not the estracurdinary, knowing 
that while the steady fulfillment of duty often i^uin^ plod- 
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ding devotion and day-by-day hard work, even monotonous 
drudgery, yet this continuing sacrifice is constantly lightened 
by a driving purpose. The most trivial and tiresome task 
achieves significance and dig^ty when done for Christ, Who 
said, . . My yoke is sweet and My hurden light." CMatt. 
11:30) 

The Christopher will often work quiedy, even silendy, as 
leaven works in dough, yet never stealthily nor underhand- 
edly. The Christopher should ask no favors, seek no privileges, 
look for no special attention, be ready for neglect, misunder- 
standing, and suffering. He or she is ever aware that the im- 
portant thing is to be there, as Christ commanded. Even if 
nothing more is achieved than filling one spot which other- 
wise might be occupied by one bent on subversion or perver- 
sion, this is no small accomplishment in itself. But far more 
than this results: the very presence of a bearer of Christ in 
any sphere means that Christ is also present there through 
a personal representative who acts as an instnunent of His 
grace. 

OVERCOMING EVIL Bf GOOD 

The over-all problem facing our country as wdl as the 
world is materialistic atheism. Communism is only one ex- 
pression of this godlessness. Even if Communism disappeared 
overnight, the problem is still a trem^dous one. An enormous 
missionary task still remains to be done. The de-spiritualizing 
process whuh has taken place during the last seventy-five 
years is approaching its Ic^cal conclusion in our own day 
and age-world-wide reduction of men to the level of the 
beast, vwth resultant misery, hatred, destruction, and whole- 
sale murder. 

In every country that the godless have undermined and 
eventually destroyed, they first swarmed into the main fields 

public infiuence. They taught millions over the earth to 
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have a false outlook on life, to ignore their eternal destiny. 
Too many of those who believe in God, instead of getting 
into the thick of things and overcoming evil vdth good, have 
withdrawn into a world apart from the frightening realities 
around them. For them the words of the Apostle Paul have 
to added significance: "Be not overcome hy evil, hut over- 
come evil hy good.” CRom. 12:21^ 

The awW challenge of our times demands more than un- 
derstanding and sympathy, more than token performance. 
We are bidden by the Prince of Peace not to cease our efforts 
until we have brought His sublime message to "edl men of 
dU nations.” 

The object of the Christc^her movement, therefore, is to 
develop a sense of personal responsibility and initiative in 
bringing back into the market-place the major truths which 
alone guarantee peace for all mankind. 

The achievements of tens of thousands who have already 
gone as Christophers into the four fields of influence are 
inspiring hope for the peaceful transformation that will take 
place when their number reaches a million. 

Each Christopher carries Christ with him, individually and 
personally, into the dust and heat of flie market-place, into 
the highways as well as the byways, thereby helping to 
change fw the better the trends abroad in the world today. 
Each Christopher knows he is called by Christ Himself to 
be a "fisher of men.” But he knows, also, that the best fisher- 
man in the world cannot catch a single fish if he is two miles 
away frcan the water, just talking about fish. 

THE DISTINGUISHING MASK 

love of dl people should be the distinguishing mark of 
every Christopher. He must guard against the ^n^ious 
tendency which is developmg among nmny people of othe^ 
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wise sound judgment who are beginning to return hatred fa: 
hatred, instead of meeting hatred with love. As never before, 
we need to remember that Christ died for all men, even for 
those who crucified Him. Upon this basic principle rests the 
whole spirit of the Christopher movement: "By this shall afl 
men know that you are my disd'ples, if you have Tvve for one 
another" Qohn 13:35). The more one brings Christ into his 
own personal living, the better will he be able to bring Christ 
into the lives of others. He will: 

Ci) Pray for all. This means of showing love for all & 
at the disposal of everybody. 

C2) Go TO ALL. One of the greatest tributes ever paid 
Christ was that "He went about doing good." We like- 
wise must mingle with all men, even those who know 
Him not, so far as it is in our power to do so. We 
should not expect them to come to us. 

C3) Teach all. People are won or lost by ideas, not by 
things. Subversives, seldom putting one stone upon 
another in building anything, stick tenaciously to the 
realm of ideas. Through ideas, fallacious as they are, 
they have swayed the outlook of millions over the 
earth. They knew that whoever controls the thought 
of man controls all dse. But the only way to overcome 
had ideas is to replace them with good ideas, the im- 
mutable principles of Christ. Christ tells us to "freach 
the gospel to every creature." He bids us "go into the 
whole world to all men." To be daring for love 
of others He urges us to "launch out into the deep" 
with the assurance that "1 am with you all days." 

A poative, personal love of cdl, even of those who hate, » 
absolutely essential. Complaining and criticizing accomplish 
little or nothing. A Christopher spends his time improving^ 
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not disapproving, because he knows that "it is hetter to light 
one canMe than to curse the darkness." 

If a million persons go as Chiist-bearers into every sphere 
of life, they will bring love where there is hate, the light of 
Christian principles where there has been only darkness and 
error. 

SCX3FE OF TBB CHBISTOPHERS 

Bather than institute a new organiration, the Christopher 
movement limits itself to one phase of a big problem: em- 
phasis on individwd respondhility and individual initiative 
for the common good of all, regardless of whether one is work- 
ing on an individual basis or in any one of many excellent 
and essential organizations. 

Because Christophers realize they are not merely individ- 
uals, but also social beings, they do not stand aside. Realizing 
their kinship with all others because they are brothers and 
sisters in Christ, they feel a sense of personal responsibility 
to work for the corporate good of all, no matter what sacrifice 
may be entailed. They do not necessarily seek to go to 
material success in life. They seek to go deep into life, into 
anything that concerns the welfare of mankind. They may 
be in positions which are in themselves uniniportant, but 
which they make of the greatest importance because, as 
Christ-bearers, they can be effective instruments of His truA 
and love. 


PUBFOSH OF THIS BOOK 

This book is submitted as a guidebook or textbook for the 
individual use of Christopher, eiAer in Ae work Aey A> 
alone, or in Aeir work in any organizations to which they see 
fit to belong. 

It is not intended as a hock for experts. NeiAer is it a lit- 
erary work. RaAer it is an “A-B-C?’ for Ae average peistna 
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who, becoming more and more disturbed by the rapid trend 
toward paganism, feels helpless and frustrated only because 
he is not aware of the vital role he can play, personally and 
individually, in reversing that trend. It was not prepared to 
be read at one sitting. Rather, it is a reference book or man- 
ual, and its various sections are addressed to persons with 
various objectives in hfe. Hence throughout this book there 
is an intentional repetition of the basic theme, because many 
will wish to read only those sections of particular interest to 
themselves. 

This book, prepared with the advice of those who are ex- 
perts in the specific fields covered in this volume, contains 
simple, fundamental ideas, repeated through varied applica- 
tions which have been found practicable and worth while. 
Well-trained people— in far greater niunbers than are now 
available— are needed, to be sure. But they must be supple- 
mented by a million or more average men and women, who, 
as bearers of Christ into the market place, are thereby so many 
small channels of His grace. They depend much more on 
Giod, much less on the human techniques which ultimately 
fence in those who are against God. Millions are needecL 
Christ meant it that way. He wanted large numbers of lay 
apostles to work at the business of saving the world for "The 
harvest is great, hut the laborers are few." (L»fee 10:2) 

CHIUSTOPHER SCHOOLS 

Introducing this book or any portion of it into a family cir- 
cle, a classroom, a gathering, or an organization of any kind 
would constitute what we regard as the formation of a Chris- 
topher school. It is, for example, as though a women’s club 
should introduce a cooking school, at which the members 
come together for a short time to study the principles of cook- 
ing, using an accepted cookbook as their text, and then go out 
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and put those principles into practice in whatever sphere drey 
find themselves. 

The Christopher school, like the Christopher movement, 
is not a formal institution or organization, but the carrying 
or spreading of an idea to those who do not possess it by indi- 
vidual Christ-bearers acting as messengers. In short, the 
Christopher school, like the cooking sdhool, may be intro- 
duced anywhere, with this guidebook serving as the basic 
textbook. 

Since we limit our efforts to die developing of personal 
initiative and responsibility, we do not authorize Christofher 
ffoufs or duhs of any hind. All we can authorize are the 
contents of dus approved volume. Each individual chooses— 
as he or she thinks will best serve the cause— whether he or 
she will function individually or, under proper authority, will 
help spark some already-existing organization. We lay down 
no tailor-made techniques. We confine ourselves to the broad 
pursuit of major princ^les and rely on the refireshing re- 
sourcefulness God has placed in every individual to do the 
rest. This simple freedom allows greater originality, more 
imagination, enterprise, and daring, and more enduring 
dynamism. 

THE GHRrSTOPHES POSmON 

The Christopher movement is under Catholic au^ces. 
By the very fact that it is Catholic, it is deeply concem&i, 
for time and for eternity, with the welfare of edl men— even 
of those whose background makes them hostile to religion. 
In loving solicitude we are bound to include ail and exclude 
none. Each is a child of God, at least through creation. Each, 
doing even one thing for Him, can start to be a Christopher, 
a Christ-bearer. 

The movement has no chapter^ no .committees, no nwet- 
mgs. There are no memberships, no dues. Bather than have 
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a large membership “paying dues and doing nothing,” we 
have, from the beginning, set out to encourage tens of thou- 
sands to “dp something and pay nothing.” 

Literature on the Christopher movement, including monthly 
News Notes, is sent /ree of charge to more than 200,000 
people in this country and overseas. It may be obtained vnth- 
out cost by writing to the central headquarters of The Chris- 
tophers in New York City.* 

For the material means to cany on the Christopher pro- 
gram, our motto is the simple one inscribed on every Ameri- 
can coin, “In God We Trust.” For routine expenses of 
$250,000 a year, or approximately $22,000 a month, the 
Christopher movement depends entirely on the voluntary of: 
ferings of those who see fit to assist it. We are incorporated 
imder the legal tide of The Christophers, Inc. 

God willing, this tiny spark may one day burst into a flame. 
Fortunately, we have to manufacture nothing; our product is 
made in heaven. All we have to do is become distributors of 
a changeless Truth in our changing times, ever conscious that 
there can be neither peace nor feeedom vwthout that Truth 
which “will make you free.” 

Above all, we are fortified with the reassuring conviction 
that none of us works alone. Christ works vdth and dirough 
each and every one who would be a Christ-bearer— a Chris- 
topher. By our living presence in the mainstream of life we 
can, with God's grace, help to renew the face of the earth! 

James Keller 

*THE CHRISTOPHERS 

18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Father James Keller, M.M., Director. 



PROLOGUE 

The First to “Go" 


ago, a woman came to the Well of Jacob, just oflF the high 
road from Jerusalem to Galilee, to draw water . . . unaware 
that she was diat day to become one of the outstanding in- 
struments in a new program whidh was to revolutionize the 
world. 

It was about noon, and the place was deserted but for the 
solitary figure of a Man. He was obviously a traveler and, to 
a Samaritan woman, just as obviously a Jew, and He sat with 
His bach resting wearily against the stone parapet of the well. 
The chattering women of the village and &eir noisy offspring 
had long since returned to their homes, but the woman, head 
higji and face proud, made no move to speak to the stranger. 
She was an outcast even among her own people, because she 
had taken to herself five husbands. Yet in her eyes, which had 
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seen much and had not liked what (hey saw, was a hungei 
for something even she would have been at a loss to explain. 

Leaning forward, she hooked (he wateipot to the rope 
coiled about the top of the weU and turned die windlass, un- 
mindful of the Man watching her. As the vessel, brimming 
over, was pulled to the surface, the Man spoke: “Give Me to 
drink,” He said, and in her surprise that a stranger, and a 
Jew, at that, should ^eak to her, she offered Him a measure 
of water. When He had drunk and the woman’s puzzled 
“How dost thou being a Jew ask of me to drink who am a 
Samaritan?” Qohn 4:9) had been answered vidth a reply that 
gave a due to His identity, the Man bade her “Go ctM thy 
kusiand and come hither." 

Taken off guard by this strange and sudden command, the 
woman yet sensed quite well in His qiiiet dignity the superi- 
ority and authority of the Speaker. Tears squeezing through 
the comers of her eyes, with an instinct for self-preservation 
that coimselled against revealing all the sordidness (ff her life, 
she answered, T have no hushand." 

There was a pause before the Man made t^ly. He looked 
at her with an eye of complete and kindly understanding. 
He knew dhe had intended to deceive Him but, without re- 
buke, He finished her admission for her by saying, "Thou 
hast said weU 1 have no hushand, for thou hast had five hus- 
bands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hushand.” 

A sudden fear widened the woman’s eyes, but in a moment 
was gtme. licft only was the strange hunger to which she 
gave voice in a question that was also meant to distract Him. 
His answer was to tell her mote, but this time of Himsdf 
and of His work. In later yeare when He was gone, she was 
to recall the day she had met Him and humbly thank God 
that in those early years she had heard from His own lips the 
d^aiarion of His identity. 

Now, however, jc^ in her new knowledge could not be 
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contained. She felt she had actually been commissioned— in- 
dividually and personally— to go and share that knowledge 
with as many others as ^e could. She did not waste a mo- 
ment. Leaving her waterpot in her haste, she hurried to the 
village. Behind her she left the Man Who, by this time, had 
been rejoined by His followers. The surprise on their faces 
at finding their Master talking with her she ignored, just as 
she failed to be mindful of the same old sneers and loathing 
which greeted her in the village. With beating heart, to all 
whom she saw she proclaimed trirunphantly, "Come and see 
a Man Who has told me all things whatsoever 1 have done. 
Is not He the Christ?" 

"Thus,” as Archbishop Alban Goodier puts it so well, "was 
that pocu woman, that poor, sinful, heretical, Samaritan 
woman, chosen to be the first aposde of Christ Jesus in this 
world." 

Drawn out of hersdf, her words carried the ring of con- 
viction to her listeners and, as the Gospel narrative continues: 
"They went therefore out of the dty and came unto Him 
. . . they desired that He would tarry there." And Jesus, 
accepting their invitation, "chode there two days." 

After He had departed, the villagers discussed amcmg 
themselves all that He had said to them. Finally, coming to 
the woman, they told her somewhat ungraciously, "We now 
helieve, not for thy saying^ for we ourselves have heard Him, 
and know that this is indeed the Savkmr of the world" 

But the woman knew, and we know through the utter 
simplicity of the Gospel account how an outcast, a violator 
of the laws of human decency, vras chosen as the conn^ing 
link, the "silken cord,” between Christ and those who might 
never have knovm Him, but for her. To all appearand, she 
was the most unlikely messeng« of Christ imag i na ble. She 
was also the 6rst to go through the bitter expedience for which 
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every Christopher must be prepared— discovering that those 
she had brought to Christ, far from being grateful, were in- 
clined to resent the part played by her and determined to 
minimize it Yet, in the newness of her life, it probably mat- 
tered little to her that she had once more decreased in the 
estimation of her neighbors. The important thing to her was 
that Christ had increased. 

In truth, did she “go,” even hurry, into the market-place 
as a Christ'bearer. And, in going, she is an example for all 
to imitate who would bear Christ to others. 

In these disturbing times there is a thrilling challenge in 
the realization that the world itself can be better because we 
are in It No matter what our circumstances ox failing, we 
can yet do more than say, 'Thy ipiH he done on eardt." We 
can, with Christ’s help, actually help make this tired old world 
of ours the prelude to heavenl And since diat is what God 
wants it to be, truly it is a great time to be alive. Now— and 
for all eternity— we can look with deep consolation on the part 
we have played, no matter how small or insignihcant, in 
shaping for the better the destiny of all mankind! 
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“EVERYTHING’S ALL RIGHT 
IN KOKOMO!” 


A 

_/ V. HBW MomHS AGO wldlc traveling 
tltrough Indiana, giving talks in the smaller towns and cities 
of the state, one thing more than any other impressed itself on 
me. It was the qiudity of the people who made up the various 
audiences— farmers and factory workers, small businessmen 
and housewives— in short, the sound, solid folk who are the 
backbone of America. 

No wild-eyed, irrational, heads-in-the-douds visionaries were 
they. Qa the contrary, on their faces were the calm, down-to- 
ear^ expressions of people possessed of an honest sense of 
values. In dieir eyes was the quiet confidence bom of such 
knowledge. 

If ever a description fitted a group of individuals, it was the 
phrase, “salt of the earth.” And in one talk frankly I told 
them so. 

"If we had people with your plain common sense teadiing 
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in our colleges, running our government, our trade unions, 
writing our nev?spapers, magazines, books, radio programs and 
movie scenarios,” I said, “everything would be pretty much 
all right with our country . . . and the world.” 

After the talk one middle-aged gentleman came up to me. 
He seemed neither angry nor pleased with what I had just 
observed but, taking my hand, said simply, “I come from Ko- 
komo . . . and everything’s all right in Kokomo!” 

If he had launched into a tirade of criticism or disagree- 
ment, his words would not have startled me half as much as 
that quiet statement of fact: "I come from Kokomo . . . and 
everything’s all right in Kokomo.” 

Though he failed to realize it, that one little remark sums 
up only too well what probably is the chief obstacle to peace 
in the world. Most good, people are taking care only of them- 
selves while most evil people are taking care of everyone else. 
Most people with good ideas are thinking in small circles, in 
terms of a thousand separate "Kokomos" while the people who 
are out to wreck our civilization are planning and acting on 
a long-term, daring scale— in terms of centuries and over the 
span of the world! 

THE HOPE THAT rS “kOKOMO” 

To know that everything is all right in Kokomo, however, 
is encouraging . . . Aank God for it. But for us, the refresh- 
ing hope in that knowledge is to release into the bloodstream 
of the whole coimtry and the arteries of the world the con- 
fined goodness which makes Kokomo and communities like it 
what they are. 

And tens upon tens of thousand of people of every age 
and in all walks of life are doing just that right now! They 
are getting out of themselves and into the thick of things. 
They are esertihg their tremendous infiuence for good and 
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hastening the day when peace will once more come to all 
mankind. 

And that word “tremendous” is not misused. 

For instance, still fresh in people’s memories is the recent 
gigantic letter-writing campaign directed by the American 
people to the people of Italy, telling them what freedom and 
democracy mean in the United. States and what they would 
mean to Italians if they only appreciated these rights enough 
to work for them. 

Not just hrmdreds, or even thousands, but literally millions 
of letters went out from pec^le of Itahan descent in every 
section of this nation to their relatives in the “old country.” 
Yet that campaign didn’t just start by itself— somebody started 
it. And that somebody was one man, a barber in Southampton, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

He had left Italy himself in 1913 and had come to the 
United States, determined to become a living part of our de- 
mocracy for the rest of his days. He’d married, raised a femily, 
and found life good. As the years went by, however, two 
things began to bother him. One was the constant stream of 
criticism from many quarters about what was wrong with our 
government and with ihe world in general. The second thing 
—and whi(h irritated him even mca:e than the first— was that 
those who did the complaining never seemed to do any- 
thing about making conditions any better. 

Following World War II when news of millions of Italians 
flirting with Communism reached the American press, his 
patience reached the breaking point. Trie decided to do some- 
thing about it fersonally. 

First he wrote to his own relatives in St. Catherine, Sicily. 
Next he wrote to his wife’s relatives who lived near the same 
town, telling all of them what the fme way of life meant in 
America. Then he got his oldest boy, a doctor, and his oldest 
g^rl, a dietician, to write. He sent letters te the President and 
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to all the n^spapers in the New York area, asking for their 
support. The reaction to the idea was invariably good— but 
invariably it was accompanied with regrets that the project 
was too big to handle. Various organizations which he ap- 
proached personally received him with smiles and wished him 
well . . . and diat was all. 

Faced with having Ae whole idea collapse on Ae spot, 
this barber still wouldn’t quit. He kept writing and contact- 
ing his friends who had relatives in Ae old country, asking 
Aem to lend a hand. Gradually— providentially— Ae idea 
began to catch fire. Businessmen, young GI brides, house- 
wives, veterans groups, civic societies, and religious leaders 
took up Ae fight. Soon a steady trickle (that in no time at all 
became a torrenO of heartfelt letters of Aanks started coming 
back from Italy, promising to puA Ae democratic concept of 
life. The result: hundreds of Aousands of people in America 
began to do someAing no oAer agency or official group could 
possibly have done— reach Ae hearts of Ae Italian people. 

And remanber, one man started it all. One roan, personally, 
was responsible for all of this because he got out of his own 
little world wiA its little ideas and into Ae big wcHdd wi A all 
its breaAtaking potentialities. 

OTHER sritrATIONS— OTHER WORKBBS 

OAer men and oAer women in less spectacular ways, per- 
haps, but wiA equally far-reaAing results, are carrying their 
inAvidual Kokomos into Ae battle for a better world. 

In Ae University of Wisconsin at Ais mom^t one par- 
ticular teacher’^ is Aere at a great personal sacrifice simply 
because he finally realized how much more good he could A) 

^Peisoiial names are used m relating Incident whenever the infer* 
mation has already been made public. In all odier instancesr nanuss have 
been withheld, usually at ike request of the indtvidii^s conomedl. 
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in tbe classroom than by pursuing a successful business career. 
Once he had been a teacher but had given it up, as he put it, 
to "make more money on the outside.” The money had come 
all right, but with it no real peace of mind. 

The situation annoyed him. More than that, it puzzled 
him. Here he was with almost ever3rthing anyone could want 
and he wasn’t hqppy. It was fantastic, unbelievable, yet until 
he happened across a Christopher pamphlet he was at a loss 
to know the reason. Reading it, he foimd out. In getting ahead 
in the world, in thinking only of himself, he was neglecting 
the good of others, particularly the youngsters he had been 
trained to teach. So— back to the dassroom he went . . . 
and back to the satisfaction of knowing he was doing the 
most for his fellowmen in the best way he knew how. 

In a sense this teacher-tumed-businessman-tumed-teacher 
had unconsciously been conducting an experiment with him- 
self. He had been testing his own reactions to a problem 
which involved engrossing himself in selfidi rather than self- 
less interests. And he had found the formula rmsatisfactory. 
Only when the proper equation or relationship between him- 
self and his neighbor was realized, did he count the experi- 
ment a success. 

And speaking of experiments, just recendy a scientist in the 
research laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company, who 
had learned about the Christophers and what they were 
doing, sent us this letter: 

‘Tou’re on the right track,” he wrote. 'Tve been in the 
scientific field most of my life and have seen the wonderful 
things it’s done. Lately, however, I’ve noticed a pagan trend 
becoming more apparent. Much of our scientific develop- 
ment in this country proceeds from the old German school 
which threw out the idea of God and the supernatural, and 
paved the way for Hitler. The only way to correct this con- 
dition, as you say, is to bring back Christian values into the 
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fparTiing end o£ science. Maybe I can help in this. An3nvay, 
I’m giving up my present job and becoming a science teacher 
at $1,000 less a year.” 

At a convention on the West Coast recently, the world’s 
need for democracy was being discussed by the delegates at 
considerable length and with varying shades of opinion. In 
a comer of the huge meeting hall a housewife sat listening 
intently as the talk flowed on for the better part of two hours. 
Though ^e kept her silence, inside her was an imdercurrent 
of excitement that was in sharp contrast to her earlier de- 
cision to pass up the convention and let her alternate go in 
her place. She’d felt, well ... so inadequate. Conventions 
were something new to her. She knew nothing about their 
methods of procedxne nor even what each delegate was sup- 
posed to do, and she almost made up her mind that it was 
useless for her to attend. 'Then the thought occurred to her 
that if everyone passed up the opportunity to do something 
constructive for the country— even if that something was very 
small— the nation could be lost by default. 

Quietly, she listened to what the other delegates had to say, 
the feeling of excitement inside her now mingled with a 
mounting impatience at their ideas on democracy whi ch 
sounded so confused and superficial. Finally, she stx)od up 
and quiedy suggested to the convention chairman that it 
might be well to define democracy. 'What does the word 
meani’” she asked, and listened to the murmur of surprise drat 
sw^t the hall. 

Several delegates offered halting, imaariain replies. When 
they’d finished, the housewife stood up again, “It’s interesting 
to note,” she observed, "that many d^nidons have been sub- 
mitted, yet not one has included the basic idea which our 
Founding Fathers considered so important that they put it 
right at the beginning of the Declaradon of Indepeni&n(X!, 
namely: each individual man, woman and child receives his 
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rights from God, not from the State, and one of the chief 
purposes of the State is to protect and respect those God-given 
rights.” 

When she sat down, no one was more surprised than she 
at the voll^ of applause that greeted her words. In one sim- 
ple statement she had distinguished between Christian de- 
mocracy and pagan totalitarianism. 

What this woman did personally and individually, typifies 
the whole spirit of the Christopher approach. As one man 
Chimself interested in the field of labor relations) put it in 
a recent letter from San Francisco: 

“The magic of the Christopher idea— the shift from selfish 
defensive to unselfish oflFensive— has made me happier than 
I have been in a long time and in such a fundamental way 
. . . Now I shall plunge into the study of labor legislation 
with added fire ...” 

Of equal interest, and in a field so much in the public eye 
of late, is the case of a young lady of the Jewish faith who 
made her voice heard very effectively at the Commimist- 
dominated meetings which she was accustomed to attend. 
Deeply concerned with the basic, sacred worth of each indi- 
vidual, she found her chance to express herself when a meas- 
ure which violated the principles for which she stood came up 
for discussion on the floor one day. 

Though she was the only non-Communist sufficiently in- 
terested to attend this particular meeting, she got up and told 
the rest of the gathering in a courteous friendly manner what 
she thought about the bill and fibe policy of the union in 
general. 

Her words vrere received in stony silence. The expressions 
on most of the unionists’ faces were openly scornful. The few 
others? It was impossible to tell what they were thinlcing. 

When the vote was taken after (he discussion had ended. 
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6o out of 75 union members present voted in favor of the 
measure; only one— this Jewish girl— voted against it. But, 
14 Communist sympathizers present cd>stained from voting, 
so impressed were they by the courage and conviction of this 
one girl. Afterwards they came up to her, singly, and in groups 
of twos and threes and told her so. They didn't cease being 
party-liners right then and there, naturally. But the fact is, a 
start had been made in the right direction. For once they 
did not vote the Party linel 

HBKE, THEBE AND EVEB.YWBEBE 

Literally and figuratively, this girl got “into the thick of 
things.” She was alone. There was no frigidly voice to shout 
encouragement, not even a perfunctory handclap when she 
sat down. Yet she made others respect her for what she be- 
lieved, even though that fact will never be bragged about in 
Communist Party headquarters. Hers was a daring type of 
coinage, but it isn’t the only kind. Others, no less courageous, 
work quietly doing good. And sometimes die good they do 
means a sacrifice to others besides themsdives. 

In New York a few months ago a stock broker whose busi- 
ness give him ample opportunity to feel the “pulse” of the 
nation, became alarmed when he realized the amazing inroads 
the Communists had made in this country, especially in the 
field of government His business associates, ap{»rently, 
didn’t recognize the danger, but since he did, it was up to 
him to do something about it His position in Wall Soreet 
involved high-level administrative skill, so he decided to try 
for a job in the State D^artment in Wadiingtcm . . . un- 
til he remembered there 'were his wife and children to be 
considered. They had alwa]^ been usal to the best of every 
thing, the finest clothes, &e most modem luxurks of the 
home, and his wife in particular prized such posse^ns quite 
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highly. If he went to Washington, he’d get far less money 
than he was maldng in New York. 

Weeks of talking things over followed until, at last, they 
made their decision. Sacrifice or not, they’d make the change. 

They’ve never regretted it. The ex-broker isn’t “big time” 
any more— just a man in a government office-doing a job. But 
what a job! His wife doesn’t dress so well now. Her clothes 
are not as new and smart as they used to be. In feet, they’re 
begiiming to show signs of too much wear. Yet she doesn’t 
care. The old phrase, “clothes make the woman” in her case 
is reversed. There is a radiance on her face that was never 
there when she was considered very much the fashionplate 
of style-conscious Manhattan. Doing things for love of one’s 
feUowman does that to peofh. 

A Baptist lawyer down in Texas is another who is finding 
that out, too. A man of about forty-five, he had been a captain 
in Army Intelligence during the recent war. And what he 
saw of the attempts to undermine our country made him 
fighting mad-not at anyone in particular-just fighting mad 
to do something about it. 

Somehow he heard about the Christophers and, not long 
ago when I passed through Texas, he made it his business to 
see me. He asked my advice; but, before I gave il^ I put just 
two questions to him; 

“Do you believe in the basic idea that our Founding Fathers 
put in the Deckradon of Indepaadenco-that man is a child 
of God and gets his rights from God?— that the problem of 
the State is to protect those rights?” 

“I sure do,” he answered. 

“Are you willing to do something really constructive about 
it?” 

“I sure am,” came back the emphatic reply. "I'll even give 
up half my law practice to do it. That’s how importent I 
think it is!” 
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My suggestion to him was simply to go around and give 
as many talks as he could— at business functions, civic meet- 
ings, social gatherings, wherever the opportunity presented 
itself, and to encourage people with good ideas to get into 
the four great fields of education, labor-management, govern- 
ment, and the vwriting end of newspapers, radio, motion pic- 
tures, television and so on. 

I told him, also, to try and have each person who heard 
him to get at least one other pason to do the same thing, to 
get them working as hard putting basic American ideals into 
these fields as the doers of evil work trying to pull them out. 

"better to light one candle than to curse the 
darkness” 

If he succeeds in doing just that, and if the people who 
hear him follow suit, then the darkness of confusion, of 
evil, and of error in that part of the world, at least, will he 
illuminated by a light that cannot— and will not— be put out. 
Instead, of complaining about evil, they will be doing good. 

An old Chinese proverb points up that fact so simply, yet 
so dramatically. "Better to light one candle,” it goes, "than to 
curse the darkness.” For a girl in a small California lovm, 
doing that meant the difiFerence between a life of sickness 
and pain and grumbling firustration, and a life that has been 
—and still is— an inspiration to everyone aimmd her. 

Weakened by a series of recurring epileptic fits, her con- 
dition was aggravated to the point that hospitalitation was the 
only course left open to her. Lying in bed, hour upon weary 
hour, gave her plenty of time to Aink about the future. She 
felt sorry for herself, but after a time even self-pity became a 
trifle tiresome. 

Looking around for something different to occupy her 
time, she got an idea. Perhaps if she tried to forget about her 
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own troubles and tried to help others ... no, that wasn't 
quite it. Perhaps if she tried to help others frst, then her own 
troubles might seem less important, less hopeless. 

Though "no literary genius,” as she put it, she did have 
some flair for writing. So die asked the hospital authorities 
to contact the editor of the town newspaper. "I want to write 
a column,” she told him. "A column that will try to make 
people concentrate on . . . well, the good in life around 
them instead of always doing just the opposite.” And she al- 
most added, "like I've been doing.” 

Fortunately, the paper irasn’t bound by the space limita- 
tions of a big city dafly, and the editor agreed to give her a 
chance. Within three or four weeks after the column first 
appeared, letters began pouring in, thanking her, giving her 
a mental "pat on the back” for what she was trying to do. 

And from that very first day on this same girl has rarely 
suffered another attack of epilepsy! 

Doctors familiar with the case have not tried to minimize 
the change in her. Instead, they point out that the “getting 
out of herself,” and out of her own narrow world, has given 
her a purpose in life, has done away with the mental and emo- 
tional frustration which, in their opinion, was apparently 
re^onsible for a serious physical disorder. And, while not 
attempting to generalize, they add that ih^ know of similar 
cases where the cure was widiin the person himself as much 
as in any medical treatment. 

FOR EACH LIFE— PURPOSE 

To some of us, realization of this fact comes easily. But to 
others, it comes only after some tremendous experience has 
shaken them out of their complacency and self-satisfaction. 

A young ex-naval ofiicer had spent five and one-half years 
on active service during the recent war, both with the j^rd 
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of EcMiomic Warfare and with the Photographic Division 
of the Armed Forces. In the first post his job was to investi- 
gate and help allocate vital supphes to the countries assisting 
us and our ^es in the war effort. In the second p(Kt, a lot 
of his work consisted in helping photograph much of the 
European mainland, the coast of Norway and the rough ter- 
rain of Czechoslovalda, in particular. 

Both jobs called for technical skill and an extraordinary 
capacity to evaluate material and, because of the complexities 
of modem warfare, evaluate men as well. 

However, when he was returned to inactive duty and 
began the task of getting back into the "feel” of civilian life, 
he found something had happened to him in the time he’d 
been away. While in imiform, he’d had a purpose— to help 
win for himself and his countrymen a victorious peace. All 
the inconvenience, the suffering, the ever-present threat of 
death had been made bearable because of that. 

Now that he was back in “civvies” he wanted his life to 
have a purpose, also, a worthwhile goal to work toward, some 
field where he could do some good for others as well as for 
himself. It didn’t call for simply making money, either, as 
the offer of an $8,000 a year job with a big New York bank- 
ing house, while it tempted him, didn’t persuade him to the 
point of acceptance. 

The job meant security. But it also meant the plowing 
an economic and social furrow that mi^ht baxrme a rut as 
the years went by. So he decided, not without r^prct, "That’s 
not for me!” 

Well, how about the movies? In Europe he’d worked with 
several prominent Hollywood technicians and directors. Per- 
haps there was a place for him out there. But again, a blank 
wall. Oh, he was offered jobs aU right— good ones, too. Yeti 
with one exception, they paralleled too closely die Wall Street 
offer— money— nothing mote. The one excepticoi po^esied 
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possibilities more to his liking, but only for the immediate 
future. 

“The turn-over in this job is terrific, no matter how good 
you are,” a friend on the inside told him. "In a year or two 
you’ll be on the outside looking in. And once you’re out, all 
your ideas, everything you’ve worked for, wiU wind up in 
some convenient wastebasket. If you want a job widb a fu- 
ture, this isn’t for you.” 

Discomaging? Most assuredly, yes! Yet, somehow the 
movies, their creative values, and dieir wonderful potential 
for the commimication of good to millions of people, stiU 
stuck in his mind. Driving along in his car one night with a 
friend who happened to be a Christopher, he asked for and 
got a solution to his dilemma. 

The answer, briefly, was this: as an exhibitor of motion 
pictures— that is, as an independent exhibitor— he would be in 
a position to encourage movies that were both entertaining 
and decent. And he could weed out and refuse to show any 
jfilm that didn’t meet these standards. 

This ex-naval officer knew next to nothing about this phase 
of the film industry. But he decided to leam. 

At a salary of $35 a week, he got a job in order to leam 
the field from the ground up. By the end of eighteen months 
—remember, he had a purpose— he had learned his work so 
well that with the help of a bank loan he was able to buy his 
own theater in an upstate New York college town. And, in- 
cidentolly, he is making more money than he would have 
earned if he’d taken the job first offered him in Wall Street. 
A motion picture executive, noting his progress, commented 
ra:ently that such a theater might well be the start of a string 
of theaters across fhe country similarly dedicated to showing 
only good screen plays. 

More important at the present, however, is the fact that 
this man has already influenced the lives of thousands of peo- 
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pie By giving diem the Best in screen entertainment. a 
picture doesn’t deserve to Be shown. I’ll not show it, even if 
there’s nothing else to put on tie screen in its place,” he an- 
noimced not long ago. “If that happais. I’ll close down the 
theater for a couple of days and put out a sign explaining 
why.” 

In his spare time this Christopher has completed a law 
course begun before he entered service and has also con- 
cerned himself in many activities offering opportunities to 
serve the general good. 

For example, you may remember the uproar in the Amer- 
ican press when Czechoslovakia succiunbed to Communkt 
pressure from Moscow and had to hoist the Red flag of sur- 
render. Editorials proclaimed the catastrophe whidh had Be- 
fallen a great people. The terse obituaries by radio com- 
mentators went out to every comer of the country, telling 
the soda jerker in Des Moines, the secretary in New York, 
the salesgirl in San Francisco of the latest manifestation of 
tyranny which had been flung in their faces from across the 
sea. 

As in Ihe case of the Long Island barber, one man— this 
theater owner— did something about it And did it with 
equally far reaching results. 

The morning after the papers first screamed the news, be 
took it upon himself to go down to the Slovak section of New 
York’s midtown East Side, where he rounded up a few men 
who felt as indignant as he did, about what Imd happenoi 
in Central Europe. 

“But what can we do about it?” they asked him. 

“Why not picket the Soviet U.N. headquarters on Park 
Avenue?” came back the prompt reply. “Tomorrow!” 

“But . . . but that’s impossible. It’s never been done be- 
fore and on such short notice. I mean, where will we get the 
men?” one of the group asked. 
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“That’s your job. This thing won’t wait You’ll have to get 
the pickets somewhere. Leave the rest to me.” 

With that the Christopher turned on his heel and was ofiF. 
An hour went by, an hour spent calling one sign contractor 
after another, trying to get a rush job done on some placards 
for the following afternoon. On the sixteenth call, his per- 
severance paid off. The signs would be ready when he wanted 
them. 

Next he called the newspapers and motion picture news- 
reel companies, identified himself as a lawyer interested in 
Czechoslovak freedom, and told them of plans to picket the 
Conunimist headquarters the following afternoon. 

And at three-thirty die following afternoon the pickets, all 
Slovak-Americans, were there, complete with signs protesting 
the Red seizure of their former homeland. And on the scene 
with them were newspaper reporters and photographers from 
practically every major newsreel company in the city, record- 
ing for posterity the free expression of what the man in the 
street thought about Communist imperialism. 

Late that afternoon and all that evening word of die event 
went out to every part of the country and to different parts of 
the world. A few days later newsreels followed suit. 

Shordy afterwards letters and telegrams to the United 
States b^an arriving from Europe. One letter from a man in 
Paris to the head of a Slovak paper in New York tells better 
than any long discourse how &e news and pictures were 
being received on the continent 

“I wonder if you realize,” the letter read, “what seeing 
things like these means to us who are fighting for a free way 
of life over here. It gives us courage and inspiration— and 
most of all, hope! Thank God for those who were responsible 
for them!” 

One other event for which, in part at least, diis same young 
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Christopho: can rlaim credit, occurred at the U.N. Assembly 
at Lake Success. Mr. Gromyko had just made a vicious 
speech denouncing the United States as being responsible for 
much of the wcarld’s disorder and implying that we, not they, 
were guilty of a^^ression. He finished by stating that every 
cowboy in the country was aware of this . . . every taxi 
driver . . . every doorman. 

Not long after, this Christc^her helped arrange for a dozen 
cowboys and taxi drivers in uniform to parade outside the 
U.N. Assembly Hall carrying signs whose general theme 
was: “We don't know it, Mr. Gromyko! How come?” 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ONE LmXB LIGHT 

What this one Christopher did should he an inspiratimi to 
everyone who would truly hear Christ. Once a million men 
and women like him carry their light into the darkness of 
confusion, misinformation and error, then this groping old 
earth of ours will truly come to reflect the brightness of Him 
Who is the Light of the world. 

Those who witnessed a post-war ceremonial at Los Angeles 
Coliseum just after V-J Day can appreciate the physical ac- 
curacy of that statement. More than 100,000 spectators had 
jammed the huge stadium to witness a mighty pageant in 
honor of the city's war heroes. Thanks to the magic of Holly- 
wood, the arena had been transformed into a terrifyingly 
realistic battle scene. Exploding land mines shook the earth, 
batteries of army tanks roared across the stadium, a mass 
formation of B-zp’s swooped down over die watching throng. 
The noise was deafening and die effect, thundering and over- 
powering, as if to atnphasize the helplessnes and insignifi- 
cance of the hunmn individiual in the face of so much 
mechanical might 

Then something strange happen«L Suddenly all the out- 
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burst stopped and stepping to the microphone the master of 
ceremonies began to speak to the listening thousands. 

“Perhaps you sometimes say to yoursdf,” he began, “ My 
job isn’t important because it’s such a litde job.’ But you are 
wrong. The most obscure person can be very important. Any- 
one here who wants to exert a far-reaching power may do so. 
Let me show you what I mean.” 

Abruptly, the giant searchlights that bathed every comer of 
the Coliseum were turned oflE. From day-like brightness the 
great arena was unexpectedly plunged into total darkness. 
Then the speaker strack a match, and in the blackness die 
tiny flame could be seen by everyone. 

“Now you can see the importance of one litde lights” he 
said. “But suppose we ALL strike a light!” 

From all over the stadium came the sound of matches being 
stmck until, faster than it takes to tell, nearly 100,000 pin- 
points of light lit up the stunmer night. 

Everyone gasped with surprise. Quickly and eflFectively, 
there had been demonstrated to them the power of each sin- 
gle individual. 

Coming out of the Coliseum and making our way through 
the crowds toward the waiting streetcare, we found ourselves 
thinking about how comparatively easy it would be to bring 
peace to a heartsick world if only enough of the wonderful 
people in it would make a constant effort to spread the light 
df truth, and combat the darkness of error. 

People all over the earth are beginning to realize mote and 
more that there is a very intimate connection between tmth 
and freedom. Sobered by the scourge of war, even those op- 
posed to religion are more disposed to admit the inescapable 
conclusion of what Christ meant when He said: “The Tmth 
shall make you free.” Once a sufficient number of people 
realize that falsehood is nothing more than the absence of 
tmth, just as darkness is the absence of lig^t, hate the absence 
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of love, and disease the absence of health, then there is high 
hope that this old world of ours will one day come to know 
die blessing of a real, lasting peace. 

Anyone can help in diis task. You can. I can. And, natu- 
rally, the closer we are to Christ the better Christophers we 
will be. Yes, no one is so far away from Christ that he or she 
cannot share in some measure in this tremendous under- 
taking. 

And startling as it may seem, even a pagan in darkest 
Africa or a Communist in the heart of America who learns 
even om of Christ’s Truths— and tries to spread that truth in 
the lifestieam of his land— is beginning to be a Christopher, 
whether or not he realizes it TTie more he does for Christ, 
die closer he draws to Christ With each truth-bearer he will 
bave the consolation of knowing that he cm be a bearer of 
diat true light "which ailightenedi every man that cometh 
into this world.” They can be partners with Him Who said: 
am the Way, and the Truth, and the life.” (John 14: 16) 
Every one of us can be a bearer of Christ— a Christopher. 



THE PROBLEM HAS A CURE 


"Those feofle -who are not gov- 
erned hy God vnU he ruled hy 
tyrants.” 

— ynOCXIAM PENN 


two hundred and FEPTy IIEABS 
ago when the charter of the Conunonwealth of Pennsylvania 
was being written, the Quaker, William Penn, sounded that 
very warning. Today, those words have for us a far greater, even 
a life-and-death, significance. 

Make no mistake about it. We are at the crossroads of civili- 
zation. We stand on the brink of the greatest peace the world 
has ever enjoyed— or the most terrible nightmare of misery and 
chaos that mankind has ever known. 

The iffiue is clear and narrows dovra to what is truth with 
regard to the human being. If he is not a creature of God and 
the noblest act of God, with rights from Him, then he is just a 
clod of earth or the merest tool of the almighty State. He must 
be one or the other. He cannot be both. 

Karl Marx, the ardhprophet of Communism, in his Das 
Kxtjpitd e:!^ressed this fundamental point most clearly. "The 
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detnocrctHc concept of man is false because it is Christian" he 
viTOte. “The democratic concept holds that . . . each man is 
a saver&gn being. This is die illusion, dream, and postulate 
of Christianity." CFhst ed., ME, i, i. p. 590) 

Li this Marx was one with Adolf Hider. In fact. Hitler 
took much of the Marxian philosophy and integrated it into 
his Nazi doctrine, voicing the same complete disregard for the 
sacred worth of the individual. As quoted in The Voice of 
Destruction, hy Hermann Rauschning, here are Hitler’s own 
words: 

"To dte Christian doctrine of the infinite significance of the 
human soul ... I oppose with icy darity the saving doctrine 
of the nothingness and insignificance of the human being." 

Thus both Marx and Hider testified diat democracy de- 
pends on Christianity. They realized that to destroy all forms 
of democratic government the godless must discredit and 
eventually exterminate Christianity. 

Before proceeding vnth su^estions on “where to go” and 
“what to do” to avert this threatened disaster, and to put into 
practice the cure we have at our disposal, those who would he 
Christophers might do well to review briefly the particular 
prohl^is that face our country and the world. 

Commenting editorially on die situation not long ago, 
Fortune mag^azine went on record ivith: 

“We Americans are unhappy. We are not happy about 
ourselves in relation to America. As we look out at the rea 
of the world we are confused; we don’t know what to do. 

. . . As we look toward the future— our own future and 
the future of other nations— we are filled with foreboding. 

“We know how lucky we are comparai to all the rest of 
mankind. At least two thirds of us are just plain rich com- 
pared to all the tMt of the human family— rich in food, 
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rich in clothes, rich in entertainment and amusement, rich 
in leisure . . . rich! 

'Tet we also tnow that the sickness of the world is also 
our sickness. We, too, have miserably failed to solve the 
problems of our epoch. And nowhere in the world have 
man’s failures been so little excusable as in the United 
States of America. Nowhere has the contrast been so great 
between reasonable hope of our age and the actual fects of 
failures and frustration. . . . Naturally, we have no peace.” 

And the editorial ccaitinued: 

‘‘But, even beyond this necessity for living with our own 
misdeeds, there is another reason why there is no peace in 
our hearts. It is that we have not been honest with our- 
selves. In this whole matter of War and Peace especially, 
we have been at various times and in various ways false to 
ourselves, false to each other, false to the facts of history 
and false to the future. . . . 

“If our leaders have deceived us it is maiiJy becaxise we 
ourselves have insisted on being deceived. Their deceitful- 
riess has resulted from our own moral and intellectual con- 
fusion. The trouble is not with facts. The trouble is that 
dear and honest inferences have not been drawn from the 
facts. The day-to-day present is dear. The issues of tomor- 
row are being befogged. If we dodge the issue, we shall 
flounder for lo or 20 or 30 bitter years in a chardess and 
meaningless series of disasters.” 

THE GREATEST OBSTACLE 

As this editorial makes evident, we have seemed unable to 
cope with the thousand-and-one problems all over the globe 
which the cessation of World War II has brought. And these 
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problems have become magnified as the earth has “shrunk” 
in proportion to the advances of modem science with its jet- 
propelled planes faster than the speed of sound, and its atom 
bomb which can level all humanity to the common denomi- 
liator of a lifeless, fetid pulp. 

But great as these problems are, perhaps die most formida- 
ble problem of all which we have failed so far to solve is 
represented by the force of a group of men banded together 
to eliminate God from the face of the earth. 

The greatest obstacle to our finding a solution to this prob- 
lem as well as to most of the others is the apathy which comes 
from our lack of understanding that we followers of Christ 
have the salvation of the world in our hands. Far too many 
people are deluded into believing that we are living in a 
brave, new world where everything is different and values— 
human values— not what they used to be. 

But let’s not fool ourselves. It is sMl the same old v?orld. 
Conditions have changed drastically, stiH we are funda- 
mentally the same. The world will never be more than we 
are. If the world is in bad shape, it is because too many of »s 
are in bad condition. 

Many pec^le are inclined to think once Communism is on 
the wane all over the globe, mankind will settle back auto- 
matically to an era of peace. Most emphatically, that cannot 
be tme. Even if Communism were to disappear overnight— 
which it most certainly will not— the situation which makes 
dl forms of totalitarianism possible still remains. And not only 
does it remain, it grows steadily worse. It is the “deficiency 
disease” in our society which, like the deficiency disease in a 
starving person, paves the way for an attack of scurvy or beri- 
heri, poisons our national and international bloodstreams. 

Those who fall for the attractive decq)tions of the material- 
ists are not merely those who are eccmomically insecure, oddly 
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enough. In far greater numbers they are those who have no 
spiritual moorings, no fixed beliefs in the Fatherhood of God 
and the dignity of man. In the United States alone, according 
to one prominent government official, the Communists, while 
numbering less than 100,000 card-carrying Party members, 
have in tow about five tmllion fellow travelers and sympa- 
thizcK. And, significantly, many of these are middle class, 
well-to-do. Confused and with little idea of true values, they 
are like immature children who fall for the glib half-truths of 
the kidnapper. 

It is the hope and dream of the Ccmununists to build this 
five million into twelve or fifteen million and then to “revolu- 
tionize” this country out of its present democratic form d 
government. That can easily he done because these millions 
will come, with but few exceptions, from among the 100,- 
000,000 in our land who are living off the benefits of Chris- 
tianity hut who are becoming less and less consdous of the 
great Christian fundamentals whidb make all their freedom? 
possible. Of this one hundred million, seventy million belong 
to no church. Another thirty million, while “on the hooks” dF 
various denominations, have drifted so far away that, for all 
practical purposes, they should properly he classed as “not 
belonging.” 

As time goes (Hi, to them even the most elementary truths 
win fade into the hidden hatdcgroimd as more and more peo- 
ple come to stand for less and less. Most are against Com- 
munism now, just as they were against Nazism and Fascism. 
But they don't know what they are for. They talk vaguely 
about the “free way of life” and the need for democracy, yet 
most of them have only a faint idea of the Cause which makes 
these effects possible. They are unaware that every time this 
Cau^ is removed, out the window go the effects as well. 

If this steady trend toward paganism continues, it is only 
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a matter of time before our nation will collapse— more from 
deterioration from vpilhin than from any force without, 

rr IS NOT TOO late for America 

This is what took place in Germany, But, thank God, in 
the United States it is not too late to reverse this trend. It is 
not too late to do something tdrout id 

It seems safe to say that less than one fercent of the Amer- 
ican people are set on ihe destruction of our country. Further^ 
more, there is litde danger of exaggeration in saying diat 
every one of this tiny minority has a militant hatred of the 
immutable truth on which our nation is founded— that man 
is a dbild of God and is “endowed by his Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights.” Also, you will invariably find, once 
you investigate, that practically all of this minority are in 
key spots where they pass on their hatred, not to a few, but 
to the mass of the people. This is so because those who have 
an active hatred of God are missionaries at heart and are 
never content to keep that hatred to themselves. They strive 
incessantly to pass it into the bloodstream of our national lif^ 
defiling the minds and hearts of everyone they can reach 
with their foul ideas. 

Ever on the job, they use every possible medium— educa- 
tion, government, labor, press, radio, movies, ccanic strips, 
magazines, books, and coundess other channels to further 
their purpose. They are in a race for man’s soul. Their pro- 
gram is well organized, rmusually efficient, remarkably ag- 
greaive. They mingle with the people, they speak their 
language, thty outsmart all others widi their well-thought- 
out techniques and formulas of approach. Admittedly, it is 
difficult for many to resist their beguiling invitaticms and the 
honeyed promises they offer but seldom, if ever, fiilfill. 

Acknowledging all this, it is still very simple to correct 
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such a condition. One of the best ways to cure a starving 
patient is to build him up with good, nourishing food. The 
best way to cure this disease in our society is to build up 
society itself with good ideas and ideals and to eliminate 
those which are evil. 

Our responsibility to our fellowmen in this respect is tre- 
mendous. Christ has put in our hands the Divine medicinal 
power, the restorative power of love. Ours is the mission to 
bring that love to all mankind, to “go to all men” and “to all 
nations.” There is no substitute, no diort cut. 

“The great truA of the times,” wrote Dave Boone not long 
ago in the New York Sun, “is . . . that in the terrible light 
of the atomic bomb it is clear now that nothing can save 
world civilization except acceptance and practice of the 
brotherhood of man. And the emphasis goes on ‘practice.* 
Few things ate accepted more and practiced less.” 

Those who have a burning love of God and of man, not 
merely of self, will go to the greatest lengdis to put that 
brotherhood into practice. They will suffer everything to share 
that love with all mankind. 

It is the Christopher thesis, therefore, that for the one per- 
cent bent on destruction, it should not be too difficult to find 
another one percent who will strive with even greater imagi- 
nation and enterprise to show a devoted and continuing solici- 
tude for our brothers of the one himdred million who are 
reached by no faith. As Christophers, as Christ-bcarers, they 
will go into their very midst, into all the spheres that influ- 
ence the destinies of mankind. 

Most of these one hundred million are blessed with an 
abundance of common sense. They are extremely fair when 
they know the facts and are seriously interested in getting 
fair play for all men of all nations. They most certainly are 
not atheistic. A Gallup poll revealed that ninety-four percent 
of Americans believe in God, tihree percent list themselves as 
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“not blowing,” and only another three percent put them- 
selves down as atheists. Their present drift from religion is 
probably much less their fault than it is that of the followers 
of Christ who fail to “go” and “keep going” to them with the 
same determination and thoroughness displayed by Christ’s 
enemies in their relentless drive to enslave the earth. 

This is a far from normal state of affairs. The strength of 
American life is rooted in Christian truth, as an editorial in 
Fortune magazine recently pointed out: 

“The basic teachings of Christianity are in its hhodstream," 
it said. “The central doctrine of its folitical system— the in- 
violability of the individnud^-is a doctrine inherited from 
nineteen hundred years of Christian insistence ufon the im- 
mortcdity of the soid" 

The first Americans acknowledged this. They believed in the 
supernatural, as every important document of colonial history 
shows. From Georgia to the Massachusetts Bay Colony they 
had respect and reverence for certain fundamental Christian 
principles which modem totalitarians and materialists seek to 
destroy. Among these tmths are the following: 

(1) the existence of a personal God, Who has spoken to 
the world; 

(2) Jesus Christ, tme God and true man; 

(3) the Ten Commandments; 

(4) the sacred character of the individual; 

(5) the sanctity of the lifelong marriage bond; 

(6) the sanctity of the home as the basic unit of the 
whole human family; 

(7) the human rights of every person as c(»ning from 
God, not from the State; 

(8) the right, based on human nature, to possess private 
property, with its consequent obligation to society; 
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C9) due respect for domestic, civil, and religious au- 
thority; 

Cio) judgment after death. 

These basic truths are only a portion of "all things” which 
Christ commissioned His Chmrch to teach “all nations” QMatt. 
a8 : 19-20). Upon them, the early Americans wisely built omc 
nation. Proof that recognition of them was much more than lip- 
service to eternal truths, that they were actually a part of the 
lives of the men and women who first setded our country, is 
found in one account after another of the early days of this coun- 
try’s history. For example, in the field of education alone, 140 
years before the signing of the Declatation of Independence 
the motto of Harvard University was given as In Christi 
Gloriam (TFor the Glory of Christ). The university's founder, 
John Harvard, was referred to as a "godly gentleman and, a 
man of learning” in the legislative act in 1638 that authorized 
the founding of this world-famed institution. And, during 
the administration of the school’s first president. Master 
Dunster, one of the student directive was even more explicit 
in emphasizing the spiritual values that characterized all 
phases of early American life. “Let every student ie flmnly 
instructed,” the directive reads, “and earnestly prised to con- 
sider well, the meane end of his life and studies is to know 
God and fesus Christ which is eternal life. . . . Christ [is] 
the ordy foundation of dll sound knowledge and homing.” 

"we H0U> these TRUTHS TO BE SELB-EVIDENT” 

Thus these early Americans set the pace in acknowledging 
the Fatherhood of God and the broAerhood of man, and 
what was good enough for them should at least represent the 
minimum good for us. At any rate, their beliefs were good 
enough for our Founding Fathers who, right in the begin- 
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Ding, wrote these words into the Dedaration of Independ- 
ence: 'We hold these truths to he self-evident, that cdl men 
are created equal, that they are endowed hy their Creator 
vnih certain uncMendhle Bights, thca among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the fursuit of Happiness." 

And again quoting from the same document: 

“To secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 

The Founding Fathers, you see, were most explicit. Th^ 
were God-fearing men. For them the idea of God had to be 
int^;rated with everything if men were not to forget that 
their rights, liberties, and life itself come from their Creator. 
Th^ must have feared that, in the years ahead, those who 
wovdd destroy America might subtly deny this Truth. So, 
leaving nothing to chance, they tvere most positive. 

They took pains to emphasize the fact that the natural law 
itself depends on God, when they wrote: “When in the 
course of hmnan events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands, which have connected them 
with another, and to assmne among the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare thj 
causes which impel them to the separation. . . 

It was in this form, with two pointed references to God, 
that the Declaration was submitted to Congress. But Con- 
gress was not quite satisfied. Although they made many dele- 
tions from the final draft and a few other changes in wording, 
they insisted upon two insertions. In the next to the last 
sentence they made it dear that they were "appealing to 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions." And, in the very last sentence of the D^laration 
Independence, they strengthened their afifirmarion of our de- 
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pendence upon God by adding the words, . . with a firm 
rdiance on the protection of clivine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to eacb other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacxed 
Honor” 

A paper appearing in the Journal of the American- Medaccd 
Association, January 3, r948, quotes Cardinal Bellarmine in 
r576 C2.00 years before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence) as expressing similar thoughts whan he wrote: 

“An men are equal, not in wisdom or in grace, but in the 
essence and nature of mankind. Political right is from God 
and necessarily inherent in the nature of man. ... It de- 
pends upon the consent of the multitude to constitute over 
itself a king, consul, or other magistrate. This power is indeed 
from God, but vested in a particular ruler by the coimdl and 
election of men.” 

This was no new doctrine either to the Founding Fathers 
or to Cardinal Bellarmine. They well knew it had come down 
through the long centuries: that for thousands of years, de- 
spite persecution, defection, and obstacles of every sort, die 
Jews had kept alive the sublime concept that man has an 
eternal destiny, that he derives his rights from his Creator, 
and that because of this he has solemn obligations to his fel- 
lowmen in each of whom he should see a child of God. Their 
view of man's spiritual nature had always been clear-cut. The 
author of Genesis, writing twelve or thirteen centuries before 
Christ, put it very specifically: “And God created man to His 
own image. . . . And the Lord God formed man of the 
dime of the earth; and breathed into his face the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.” QGeti. r izy; 2:7) 

God didn’t have so to favor us. He could have formed us 
on the ^me level as the beasts of the field. Yet precisely be- 
cause he did make us ‘living souk” widi the gift of under- 
standing and reason, He left us with an obligation to exercise 
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our God-given rights but vHtk an eqtud responsihility to see 
that these rights are neiAier ignored nor abused. 

So far, unfortunately, too many of us have both ignored 
and abused them. A New York daily not long ago revealed 
its alarm over this apathy and abuse in words that should strike 
home to each and every one of us. 

“Try this, if you will,” it stated. “Go into any group— the 
more prosperous and fashionable the better the test— and 
^ak of the ‘self-evident truth that all men are endowed by 
their Creator vidth certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ Say to 
this group that ‘to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men.’ We venture diat you will be starded 
by the munber of people, particularly dhe younger people, 
who do not know that you are quoting the Declaration of 
Independence. And of those who know, a large number will 
not agree with the philosophy ejpiessed. And of those who 
agree— and this is the most tragic diing— many ■will not have 
the courage to say so.” 

With this situation staring us in the face, is it any wonder, 
then, that the godless have taken on the job of rewriting 
American history to fit the doctrines of Karl Marx? And they 
are trying to do just that. The New York World-Telegram 
on April 20, 1948, quotes die Moscow radio as aymg, "The 
U. S. Constitution is a fraud” and goes on to give the 
version of the classic boxing phrase, “We wuz mbbed.” 

You don’t bdieve that lie. I don’t believe it. The macc of 
the American people don’t believe it. But too many of us are 
lulled into a conviction diat the problem will take care of 
itself. 

It will not and it camiot. The only ansvi^r is to have more 
and more bearers of the truth, especially in th<Ke j^ases of 
life which, for better or worse, fashion the destinies of men— 
education, government, labor, and communications (news- 
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papers, magazines, books, radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures). Put enough people who are fighters for the truth in 
each of those fields, and the rest will take care of itself. 

THE cube: more "bearers of the light”— more 
Christophers! 

That is the answer, and there is nothing original about it 
It is as old as the hills! As soon as there are more people turn- 
ing on the lights than there are those turning them off, then 
the darkness disappears. 

Some unknown author put it simply, yet so well: “Such is 
the irresistible nature of truth, that all it asks, and all it wants, 
is the liberty of appearing. The sun needs no inscription to 
distinguish it from darkness.” 

Even those who have little or no time for religion are be- 
ginning to see that now. They are beginning to realize that 
the evil forces that have risen up over the world in the last 
few years to crush them, have worked even more furiously 
to stamp out Christianity because it alone has the light of 
Truth, it alone is the one universal cause diat champions 
man’s dignity. 

They are beginning to see the falseness of the subversives' 
claims of wanting to "protect the people,” "to relieve oppres- 
sion,” "to provide freedom for the laborer.” They are begin- 
ning to see these hypocrites just as Christ Himself saw them 
when He likened Aem to "whited sepulchres, which out- 
wardly appear to men beautiful, but within are full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all filthiness. . . (JMatt. 23:27) 

They are beginning to see that all the godless follow cme 
pattern, namely, to deny or ignore the sacredness of the in- 
dividual so that the State may become supreme. 

What to do abcmt it? It will avail us nothing merely to 
mumble "incredible,” and blindly lash out against our ene- 
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TniPQ. That is like trying to fight against darkness when it 
would be much more constructive and efifective to fight for 
light. 

Neither should we think we are too few to make any real 
progress in solving the enormous problems now confronting 
us. Time and again throughout history a few have saved the 
many. If you recall, God Himself was willing to spare whole 
ririffg if a handful could be found who were filled with die 
love of God and the love of man. “If I find in Sodom fifty 
just within the city, I will spare the whole place for their 
sake.” (Gen. 18:26) 

Nor should we think that to be Christ-bearers we have to 
destroy. Emphasis should be on saving. am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” (Matt. 5:17) The words of Pope St. 
Gregory in aj>. 597 illustrate this point with all the keen in- 
sight of one who saw clearly the way salvation was to be 
shared with all mankind. Writing to St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury, and instructing him how he was to approach the probfem 
of Christianizing England, Gregory advised him to transform 
heathen temples into Christian churches rather than to destroy 
them, and, whenever possible, to adapt heathen practices to the 
celebration of Christian festivals. "For," declared Gregory, 
"he who would ascend a hei^t must mount, not hy leaps, hut 
step hy step.” 

To bring Christ to the world we also must ascend “not by 
leaps, but stq) by step.” Obviously, we don't have to possess 
all the saintly virtues to achieve that purpo^. To refer again 
to the godless, the Reds don’t ascend or try to ascend kaps. 
They don’t use only one-hundred-percent Marxists. 'Ihey use 
anyone who is in any degree a fellow-traveler or sympathi2»2r. 
They truly have adopted for themselves Christ’s own admoni- 
tion to the feithful. “Be wise as serpents,” He urged, “and 
simple as doves ” It is wdl to note that He strewed being 
wise first, not second. Unfortunately for the wmrld’s letumi 
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to tie Truth, most good people tend more toward being “sim- 
ple as dove^’ than toward being "wise as serpents." 

Furthermore, as encouragement to all in working toward 
a cure, it is no small consolation that to do effective good as 
a Christopher one does not necessarily have to be brilliant, 
well-trained, or in high position, for "The foolish things of 
the world hath God chosen, that he may confound the wise; 
and die weah things of the world hath God chosen, that he 
may confound the strong," (i Cor. 1:27) 

Today there are millions who would thrill to follow in the 
footsteps of the first apostles, to be twentieth-century apostles, 
no matter in how small a way. One girl, for instance, who 
works in a “five and dime” store in Boston wrote not long 
ago that she is trying to do her bit All she does, as she 
modestly puts it, is not get “mad” at anybody. When her 
fellow workers try to taunt her with their disbelief in God, 
all she does is reply with some friendly qtiip, such as: "Sure 
you believe in Him! There’s a lot of good in you.” And sel- 
dom, if ever, has she received a harsh retort to this honest 
confidence in them. 

In another instance, an older woman, who had little educa- 
tion and who made her living sweeping the floors in a de- 
partment store after it closed in the evening, -was so filled 
with the love of God that she decided to try and get another 
job where she could meet people and share that love with 
them; where she might serve, in her own small v(?ay, as an 
instrument of Christ 

With the wisdom which God invariably showers upcm “lit- 
tle people” who are anxious to do His will, she transferred to 
a nearby women’s college attended by young ladies from all 
over the country. She got a job sweeping and cleaning in one 
of the dormitories, and, as she goes about her daily chores, 
she makes it her business to meet as many girls as she can. 
Her whole approach is one of loving solicitude for each of 
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them. She doesn't say much, but few girk are not touched 
by her deep faith when she says to any one of them, “I sup- 
pose lots of folks will tell you there is no God, but I tell you 
there is! And He loves you— and 1 pray for you every day at 
Mass.” 

These two zealous apostles— and thousands like them all 
over this land— have caught and ate catching the Christopher 
idea, an idea which is basically missionary. This missionary 
idea, incidentally, is one which the Communists freely ad- 
mit they “borrowed” from Christianity. The words of instruc- 
tion continually repeated in one Red school which boasts of 
training 40,000 adults over a four-year period, is graphic il- 
lustration of that: 

“What we give you doesn't belong to you! You mustn’t 
keqp it to yourself! Don’t take any job. Get in where you 
can reach the masses. Get into a college, a government job, 
a trade union, or a newspaper.” 

With the very different purpose of spreading light where 
there is only darfewess— those same words of advice, “What we 
give you doesn’t belong to you! You mustn’t keep it to yourself!” 
—can be applied to the whole Christopher movement. We 
must saturate our whole society with it, and, by so doing, we 
may easily change the whole course of history! God is behind 
us. He will supply His grace in abundance in what may be, 
for us, the most unusual opportunity since the creation of 
mankind to recapture the world for Christ. Far from being 
dismayed, we should realise it is a great time to be alive! 

WE, THE ONE MILLION, HAVE THE ANSWER 

In this land today there are probably a million lay persons 
willing and anxious to pky the role of a Christopher in every 
and all walks of life. And although specially trained workcw 
ase essential for the more complex problms, the great pioneer 
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work, tte leavening of the multitude vwth Christian ideals, 
can be done in the same simple vray it was by the early 
Christians of the catacombs. The one power that accounted 
for their tremendous success was their consuming love for dH 
men, even their worst enemies, in each of whom they saw the 
image of Christ Himself. 

And it is a power which ribe least of us can have. It is the 
cure for which mankind longs. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that we are followers of a Crucified One: as He 
suffered in His love for all mankind, so we must suffer like- 
wise. Mary, His Mother, the prst bearer of Christ, who 
brought Him into dbe world, suffered much. To be a Christ- 
bearer, a Christopher, must mean sacrifice, loss of time, in- 
convenience, suffering, misunderstanding, and cotmdess dis- 
appointments that truly “try men’s souls.” 

Still the answer is in our hands. For the next twenty or 
thirty years, or perhaps longer, this nation will play the lead- 
ing role in world affairs. Which vray it will lead depends 
upon us. If the Christian principles that make our country 
possible are reawakened in the One Himdred Million who 
know not the Truth, or have forgotten it, we can lead the 
world back to Christ 

It is a terrible challenge, but we must face the facts. There 
is no other way than the way of Christ. “I am the way and 
the truth and Ae life.” (John 14:6) If we but strike a spark, 
that spark, in the Providence of God, may burst into a flame 
of love which will fire all mankind. 

But there is no lime to lose. We must show speed. The 
efforts of even the least among us will be blessed with results 
diat will exceed our wildest dreams. 

God willing, we may yet recapture ihe world for Christ! 

It is a great time to he aUve! 
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PURPOSE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


‘h-|— I 

_Lo The Glory of God Alonel’* Such was ihe 
inspiring dedication which Johann Sebastian Bach, one of 
the greatest composers of all time, gave to each of the works 
which came from his generous heart and gift^ pen. 

Pot twenty-seven years he served as director of music at a 
church in Leipzig, (^rmany. If he had taken this post simply 
to earn a living, or to make a name for himself, he would 
have lived and died rmknown, like so many of tho% who 
have no interest outside themsdves. At best he would have 
been forgotten, good though his life may have been in its 
own small way. 

But, filled as he was with the love of God and hfe fellow- 
man, Bach had only one ambition. That was to serve as an 
instrument, however imworthy, to reflect the glory of the 
Most H%h into the lives of as many of God’s dhiildren as he 
could. Litde did he dream that because of this inspiring ob- 
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jective he was to draw out of himself a power of composition 
of such exquisite beauty that, instead of reaching oiJy a few 
in Leipzig, or Germany, he would reach the world and gen- 
erations then unborn. And to millions over the earth, he 
would bring through his magnificent cantatas and oratorios a 
fleeting glimpse of the majesty of the Creator of all. 

That was his furpose, his motivation— to love God above 
all else and to love his neighbor because he saw in him the 
image of the Almighty. 

Bach’s whole life was a demonstration of the power of 
Christian love, and not a few pec^le have recognized that. 
But, strangely enough, one of the greatest testimonials to the 
efi&cacy of that power came, not from an historian, a feature 
writer or an ecdesiastic, but from Anatole Lunacharsly, former 
Commissar of Education in the U.S.S.R. 

'^We hate Christianity and Christians,” this Communist 
proclaimed in 1935. “Even the best of them must be con- 
sidered our worst enemies. They preach love of one’s 
neighbor and mercy, which is contrary to our principles. 
Christian love is an ohstacle to the development of the 
revolution. Down with love of our neighbor! What we 
want is hatred. We must know how to hate. Only thus will 
we conquer the universe!” (Quoted in Izvestia.") 

Note well the significance of that statement. "Christian 
love is an ohstacle to the development of the revolution.” It 
illustrates, as much as words possibly can, the imdeniable 
fact that <mly those with a burning love, or a burning hatred, 
have a cause that is greater than themselves. They alone can 
change the world for better or for worse. The "in-betweeners” 
accomplish little or nothing. 

For those who live only for themselves, even Christ Himr 
sdyp has small regard: "I would that thou wert cold or hot, 
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hut heccMse thou art luhswcarm and neither cold nor hot, 1 
willhegin to vomit theeoutofmymouth" QApoc, 3:15) 

Each of us has to have a sense of dedication, a sense of 
sacrifice that vrill go beyond ourselves. That- the godless real- 
ize this, even if too many God-fearing do not, is further 
emphasized by an editorial which appeared in a Communist 
paper a few years ago. “Men and women work for a principle 
on the Daily Worker,” it reads. ‘Their salaries are not large. 
We deeply appreciate that our editors and columnists make 
real sacrifices, and that most of them could find ready employ- 
ment elsewhere on the basis of their ability alone and cer- 
tainly he paid far more than on the Daily Worker, especially 
if they would repudiate their principles.” 

More than anything else, this devotion to a cause, instilled 
so deeply into their followers, accounts for the untiring zeal 
of the disciples of Nazism, Fascism, and now Communism. 
They took it from early Christianity but they have brought 
it up to date, streamlined it, modernized it 

Motivated by a love of God and of our feflowman, we 
must take back that zeal— with credit to the godless— Hot, as 
Christ said, “And the Lord commended the unjust steward 
inasmuch as he had done wisely; for the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light” (Luke 16:8) 

If those who spread confusion have found in a method 
borrowed ficom Christianity a spirit of purpose, we have not 
the slightest excuse for neglecting that method a day longer. 
In every home, church, and school, in business, government, 
education, and the writing fields, our people must constantly 
be inq>ired to play a personal part as missioners in chatting 
the world for the better. And in doing diis, not only will the 
inspiration touch the best that is in them and strike a re- 
sponsive cord, but it will render a tremendous service to 
humanity. 
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The genuineness and sincerity of oiu: love of people is not 
measured by academic attitudes, by passing resolutions, by 
meeting once a month and ccnnplaining about conditions in 
the world and then coming back a month later to complain 
some more. Mere bp service is almost the equivalent of noth- 
mg at all. 

PAUL'S DBTVnsrO PUIUPOSE 

To love thy neighbor as thyself means doing for others as 
we would do for ourselves, regardless of the time spent, in- 
convenience involved, even real suffering itself sometimes en- 
diured. In this, we might well take to heart the example of 
the Apostle Paul. Few in history have been driven more by 
this purpose than was he. Literally and figuratively, he was 
consiuned with the burning desire to share his love of Christ 
with anyone and everyone. One of the most striking instances 
of his tender sobdtude and of how tactfully considerate he 
could he in his approach, is eloquendy evident in an account 
of an experience he had in Greece. 

While waiting in Athens for his co-wOTkers to join him, 
no one would have blamed him if he had ^en time off to 
rest since he planned to he there only a few days. Yet he did 
nothing of the kind, because to give way to his comfort would 
have been to think only of himself. He felt an ohligaion to 
the Athenians and, as die Scripture narrates, "His heart was 
■moved ■mihin him to ■find die dty so much g^en over to 
idolatry." CActs 17: 16) 

Even though it could only he a passing effort, he decided 
not to remain aloof. Making his way to the business center, 
to the market place where he vrould come in direct contact 
with the men of Athens, he began to strike up conversations 
with all whom he met They regarded him as a meddler, hut 
that didn’t bother him for he was used to such a reception. 
One with the loving purpose which infiamed Paul pays Htde 
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heed to any expression of disdain or contempt. He kept mov- 
ing decpei and deeper into fieir midst, until they had to pa^ 
attention to him. Finally, they decided to give him a public 
hearing and invited him to the Areopagus. 

His opening words reveal the loving heart and soul of Paul. 
Th^ are a masterpiece of tender regard for others who had 
beliefs very much opposed to his own, yet show that in no 
way did he compromise with them. One with less tact or less 
farsightedness could easily have upbraided them for being 
"given over to idolatry" but not Paul! From the very start 
he wins them by saying, "Men of Athens, wherever I look 
I pnd you scrupulously reli^ous," referring to the idols which 
adorned the temple. Then quickly he gets to the point with 
another apt remark which distinguishes, yet neither cuts nor 
hurts. 

Noticing one altar not erected to any god in particular but 
rather serving the purpose of being useful for new gods for 
whom no other altar could be found, Paul continues: 

“In examining your monuments as I passed by I 

found, among others, an altar which bore the inscription. 
To the unknown God.’ It is this unknown object of your 
devotion that I am revealing to you. The God Who made the 
world and aU that is in it, that God Who is Lord of heaven 
and earth, does not dwell in temples that our hands have 
made. ... It is He Who gives to all of us life and breath 
and all we have. It is He \A^o has made, of one single stock, 
all the nations that were to dwell over the whole fece of the 
earth.” 

And he adds still another expression of His love fcwr » h«^ 
men of Athens, so intent is he on emphasizing similgrjHes , 
not differences. After saying, "He is not far from any of us; 
it is in Him that we live, and move, and have our being,” he 
includes with the reminder that some among them have al- 
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ready said that very thing. "Some of your foets have told us,’" 
ae says, " 'for we are His chUdrenJ " 

THE AIM OF EVERY CHRISTOPHER 

It should be the constant goal of every Christopher to fob 
low diis pattern of approach laid down by Paul in the first 
recorded talk on Christianity given in Europe. In the eleven 
sentences that make up his brief address are numerous lessons 
from which we can profit, but three in particular have a spe- 
cial meaning for one who is a “bearer of Christ”: 

Ci) The whole of Paul's motivation was love of the 
Athenians even though they were “given over to idol- 
atry.” He felt that the love of Christ belonged to them 
as much as to himself. It was his job to adapt himself 
to them, not to expect them to conform to him. He 
strove hard not to offend. He was not merdy trying to 
prove how ■wrong were they and how right ■was he. He 
■was not out to “beat them down” nor to hurt them in any 
way. On the contrary, he went to extraordinary 
lengths to single out every possible point of agree- 
ment. He went to them— he id not wait for them to 
come to him. An3tone who has a tme love of people 
will do just that. 

Ca) Another simple truth Paul stressed was ike emstence 
of a personal God Who has spoken to the world and 
on Whom the world depends. 

That is the one immutable tmth a Christopher who 
is steeped in a genuine love of people ■will strive inc^ 
sandy to bring to all men. It is the truth upon which 
mankind must base all hope for a better world. It is 
the tmth that the Founders of our country reverendy 
and repeatedly afiGxmed in the l>ecbration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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In stressing this one truth, Paxil did not intimate 
this was all of religion, but he did lay down most em- 
phatically, though so simply, the fact that this was 
the one cornerstone upon which all else depends. And 
it is this cornerstone that all forms of materialism and 
totahtarianism relentlessly oppose and seek to destroy. 
Therefore, it should be die one truth above all others 
that a Christopher strives to carry into every phase of 
pubhc and private life. 

Cs) While Paul made very few converts from this talk- 
only “Dionysius, Damaris and others with them,” he 
was primarily interested in doing far more than win- 
ning a handful of followers. He didn’t measure suc- 
cess by the niunber who went the full way with him. 
He xvas out to reach everybody, no matter how they 
received his message. He was doing exactly what 
Christ commanded. He was going to “all men,” into 
the "highwa)^” as well as the “byways.” And he knew 
full well that he was planting seeds which wtmld 
blossom later; that he was leavening the multitude; 
that, because he had taken the trouble to go into the 
market-place of Athens as the first Christ-bearer to en- 
ter there, he had brought countless nximbers at least 
one step closer to Christ. 

The true Christopher, motivated by love of all people 
for love of God, is continually trying to teach the many, 
not merely the few. The multitude, not merely a single 
individual. And that is why, like Paul, a Christ-bearer 
goes where feople ore— into the market-places, into 
die four great spheres that vitally influence, for better 
or worse, the great mass of humanity. He goes into the 
educational field, government, lahor-management re- 
lations, the writing field (press, radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, books, and magazines}. 
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In Other words, the Christopher gets out of his own little 
world and into the big world, a world which will be run either 
by those who hate Christ or who know Him not, or by those 
who dedicate themselves to bringing mankind back to “the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

Every Christopher recognizes that fact. In their own per- 
verted way, so do the godless. The “in-betweeners” appmently 
do not— those otherwise good people who, because of their 
apathy, are making a negligible impact on the basic problems 
that convulse our nation and the world. They pretend to be so 
absorbed in saving their own souls as to justify giving scarcely 
a passing thought to the salvation of their neighbors. They 
ate solicitous for everything concerning their own personal 
security, but seldom lift a finger in behalf of the economic se- 
curity of the himdreds of millions all over the earth who often 
turn in desperation, as to their only hope of securing social 
justice, to diose who champion violence and even death. 

Everyone should have a reasonable interest in good hous- 
ing, good food, good clothing, and other personal advantages. 
The “in-betweeners,” however, so distort this interest that 
they rarely get beyond taking care of themselves. Rarely do 
they devote time and energy to providing the personal- lead- 
ership now so urgendy needed to win for the great masses of 
mankind, not convenience or luxuries, but the bare necessi- 
ties of life which God intends as their minimum right. 

THE OVEREMPHASIS ON SELF 

Parents, directors, and teachers too often are so preoccu- 
pied with protecting the young that they overemphasize 
self-preservation, self-sanctification, self-development, and 
self-enjoyment. Without intending any harm, they give their 
children the impression they have only one mission in life— 
to take care of them^lves. Litde do they realize this is only 
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part of Christianity; that by failing to pass on the fullness of 
Christ’s message th^ aire clipping the wings of their own 
youngsters, fencing them in, depriving them of the more 
abundant and interesting life that God meant them to have. 
And in many instances they are heading for the monotony, 
the frustration, even the tragedy which is the inevitable re- 
sult of concentration on self. 

More often than not, they go through life hitting on only 
one or two cylinders when they could be driving ahead on 
all eight? they go through the years leading a drab, dull, 
even if harmless existence, scarcely conscious they have buried 
the talents God has given them. They live and die, never 
once realizing that Christ did not say to love God and self 
only— -that is a primary and essential foundation, to be sure, 
but is orJy part of Christianity. The fullness of Christianity 
is to love others— flK men. How much? Christ’s standard ad- 
mits of no evasion: “As thyself.” The attitude of "God and 
myself,” therefore, is not enough. It must be “God, myself, 
and everybody else.” 

The tragic story of Germany when the Nazis first began 
to cxone into power carmot be retold too often. If the good 
German people had followed that admonition of Christ and 
thought as much of others as they did of themselves. Hitler 
would never have succeed^ in seizing power. But too few 
good folk wanted to be bothered with teaching because there 
was not much money in it; there was no glamor attached to 
the profession and it called for hard work. They didn't want 
to go into government because the salaries were low, and, in 
thousands of inconspicmous posts, the routine tasks were dull 
and uninteresting. Toward all the other vital spheres that 
touch the lives of every person in their country they had tlm 
same attitude. From a worldly point of vfew, such jobs didn’t 
pay ofiE. 

Of course, all gpod Germans wanted good education, good 
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government, good relations between management and labor, 
good healthy writing in their newspapers, magazines, books, 
radio, and movies. But like the people described by the phrase, 
“everybody wants to eat hut nobody wants to cook,” they just 
coulii’t be bodiered. 

As their apathy continued, so did the virus of totalitarian' 
ism continue to spread. In Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and the other countries the story was the same. The way 
was made easy for the disciples of hate since they went in 
as wolves in sheep’s clothing. Their interest in social and 
economic problems could not readily be detected as sheer 
hypocrisy by the poor desperate people. In the name of Hit- 
ler— now Stalin— they promised better homes, more food, finer 
schools, bigger salaries, and improved working conditions. 
Again, the average people were fooled. “These men must he 
good," they concluded. “They fromise so much!” 

They could not foresee that this was merely the bait hiding 
the hook of enslavement, that the totalitarians had not the 
slightest intention of seeing that their promises were fulfilled. 

An object lesson in self-decepticm? Perhaps. The fact still 
remains, however, that the secret of totalitarian success 
stemmed from just one thing: the forces of evil and hatred 
went to the people with their false gospels, while those who 
knew better remained aloof, keying the Truth to themselves. 
If just a small percentage of good people had possessed the 
ambition and courage to leave the narrow circle of their lives 
and work for the light, instead of leaving the field to those in 
the darkness, the whole course of history might have been 
changed. 

Where Europe failed, however, we can succeed! For us 
there is still hope— refreshmg hope— that it wiU not take much 
to rectify and remove the major ills that still plague mankind. 
And this can be done without tearing down or destoy^g 
anything. 
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All that is necessary is to extend, to continue, to develop, 
in each individual that fullness of true love, not only for God 
and self, but for others as well, that Christ laid down as the 
indispensable foundation of lasting peace. Moreover, it can 
be done quietly because this purpose taps a force for good 
that is deep within every human heart, a force that is ready 
and waiting to plunge in a practical, timely way into action 
capable of overcoming every obstacle. 

There are numerous places to practice and perfect this love 
of others. One of the best places to start is in the home, espe- 
cially when circumstances are difficult, perhaps even seem- 
ingly hopeless. Such action— Christopher action— will arrest 
mu<ffi of the divorce, the juvenile delinquency, the general 
breakdown of morale that is creeping steadily into millions 
of homes as love of one another diminishes and the spirit of 
“every man for himself’ begins to dominate with tragic 
results. 

According to a recent newspaper report quoting a respon- 
sible government medical authority, at least eight million peo- 
ple in this country suffer from some form of mental sickness and 
another ten million now living will spend some part of their 
lives imder mental care. The report goes on to say that these 
tragedies are symptoms of human, personal crises in the lives 
of millions of “little frustrated people whose daily paths are 
concentric drdes.” 

Sometimes these tensions appear near the surface, reflected 
in quiet desperation, in accumulated failures, frustration and 
worry. But in numerous other instances, they break out vio- 
lently, like flames from a smoldering pile of rubbish. To 
verify this you have only to pick up the daily newspapers 
and read the headlines of those extreme cases which are be- 
coming more and mote prevalent: ‘Torture Suspect Con- 
fess,” “Mother Stabs Infant to Death,” "Despondent Cou- 
ple Leap From Bridge.” 
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In all these cases the background is the same. These are 
the unhappy mortals who are sick of their jobs, sick of their 
families and friends, sick of their very lives. 

Yet the happy hope in all this dark picture is that millions 
of Americans who are on the brink of mental and emotional 
disaster can be guided toward self-salvation simply by con- 
vincing them to "wake up and live”— to use to the utmost the 
fullness of their lives which God intended to be their due. 
To get out of themselves and their real or imagined troubles 
by helping others to help themselves. 

One mother instilled this love of neighbor into her children 
in season and out. But she went further. In her last will and 
testament die left far more than her worldly possessions. She 
bequeathed to them a priceless legacy that well sums up the 
Christ-like objective of her life: 

"Love one another. Hold fast to that whether you under- 
stand one another or not. And rememher nothing really mat- 
ters except loving God and others over the whole world as 
far as you can reach.” 

TRUE LOVE KNOWS NO BOUNDARIES 

It is of the essence of true love of others that it seeks to 
diffuse itself, that it knows no boundaries, that it stirs you 
to share it and spread it “over the world as far as you can 
reach.” It is this all-inclusive loye that sustains and furnishes 
the driving power for one who wishes to be a life-time Chris- 
topher. It is a constant reminder that the world itself will he 
better off because he or she has lived in it. 

True love of others is the encouragjlng reminder to the 
Christ-bearer that he or she is working on the side of the 
fundamental goodness which the Creator of ^ has imbedded 
deep in the heart and soul of each and every human being. 
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The most hateful man in the world wants to be loved. The 
worst criminal often takes great pains to appear as a re- 
spectable citizen, insisting that others be honest with him. 
The most immoral of men cautiously guards the dignity of 
his wife and children. 

No matter to what lengths people go to root out of their 
fellowmen that sense of decency which distinguishes man 
from the brute animal, they never completely succeed. Some 
remnants alwa)^ remain, awaiting development. There is al- 
ways hope, even in the worst of men. 

AU we need do to make that fact real in our lives is to 
conduct a htde experiment in self-examination of our rela- 
tions to the physical world aroimd us. When we do, we will 
come to realize as did the American scientist, Steinmetz, that 
the Hand of God cradles the whole human race in loving 
solicitude. 

‘1 think the greatest discovery [to be made] will be along 
spiritual lines," Steinmetz wrote. "Here is a force which 
history clearly teaches has been the greatest power in the 
development of man. Yet we have been merely playing 
with it and have never seriously studied it as we have social 
forces. Some day people will leam that material things do 
not bring happiness, that they are of little use in making 
man and women creative and forceful. Then the ^ientists 
of the world will turn their laboratories over to the study 
of God and prayer and the spiritual forces which as yet 
have been hardly scratched. When this day comes, the 
world will advance more in one generation dtan it has in 
the past four!" 

Anyone who is fired with a Christ-like purpoM— a Chris- 
topher pmpose— has already made this discovery. And, if they 
would reach aU men, they will see the wisdom of using three 
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methods recommended by our Lord Himself. If you love your 
fellowman, you will 

Ci) Pray far them. 

Qi') Go to them. 

C3) Teach them. 

Praying for AU Men 

This is an effective method of Christopher participation 
open to one and all. It is one of the easiest ways to grow in 
love of aU men. Pray especially for those for whom few, if 
any, pray— for the confused, the evil, even the hateful. When 
you go into a bus or streetcar, into a theater or to a football 
or baseball game, or down to the beach, say a passing prayer 
for everyone there. Eternity has begun for each individual 
present, no matter how little they know or think about it 
When you pick up the morning paper and pass the death 
notices, let them be a reminder to offer a brief prayer for all 
who have died the world over during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. 

The tendency on the part of most of us is to restrict our 
prayers to our own selfish interests, overlooking the far 
greater needs of die hundred million in our own country, 
for example, who are drifting forther and fordier away from 
Christ "Love thy neighbor as thyself' certainly means to 
pray as much for others as one does for self. No matter how 
bu^ you are or what your position in life may be, whether 
you are old or young, with a college degree or barely out of 
kindergartmi, you can get in a daily prayer for the billion 
and more souls throughout the world who have yet to hear 
that Jesus Christ was bom, lived, and died for each of us, 
nearly two thousand years ago. You can pray for the millions 
who are hungry or starving and who are not allowed to exer- 
cise their God-given human rights and liberties. 
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Pray each day for your govemmenL If enough Americans 
do this, it will be a powerful step in the right direction. One 
shopkeeper sets aside a portion of each day to pray that God 
may guide the Secretary of State in fulfilling his important 
tasks wisely and fearlessly. Such prayer will increase your 
interest in taking other positive measures to see that all of 
us have the best possible government. You will actively par- 
ticipate in saving your country Cand the world itself) as others 
are active in attempting to wreck it. No matter how remote 
you may feel, even if you are bedridden, you can play a vital 
role. 

By Going 

Our Lord could not have been more insistent on this point. 
Over and over again He told His followers to "go” and keep 
“going," vrithout ceasing, into the midst of all men the world 
over. And lest anyone think He was generalizing, here are 
His words, and they are most specific: "Go ye into the whole 
world and ‘preach the gospel to every creature" CM^h. i6: 1 5) 

Thank God this command was taken to heart by some, 
otherwise mankind might stiU be groping in deeper dark- 
ness than that which grips us now. The early Christians 
didn’t sit in the catacombs, complaining about the ruthless- 
ness of the Romans. Th^ realized it was their one big job 
to go to them in every possible way, vrith the conviction that 
Christ died for them also and that His love helon^d like- 
wise to them. As slaves, into kitchens, onto farms, into trading 
houses, and even into the army— in any and every capacity— 
th^ went. 

They could easily have said, ‘They don't want us" or 
“It’s too hard" or "I must get paid more idian tlutt." They 
did just the of^osite. They continued to go in the fatto of 
the most frightful odds. In imitation of Qirist’s loving pur- 
pose, th^ endured imprisonment, scourging, ridicule, and 
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death by the sword, by fire, by being thrown to wild beasts. 
And their terrible sufiFerings were not in vain. Without de- 
stroying anything they eventually won— won by “going” and 
by “loving” even those who drained the very life blood out 
of them. 

Today the task is much easie]i^ but the followers of Christ, 
while totaling hiuidreds of millions over the earth, have 
ceased to go except in far too few numbers. Once that trend 
is reversed and large ntunbers of people are once more going 
with Christ’s love and peace into every phase of activity, into 
the highways as well as the byways, then and then only will 
there be a substantial change for the better. 

In the four succeeding chapters will be found a detailed 
account of the four important fields into which Christophers 
are urged to go, because, through dbem, most of humanity is 
aflFected for good or evil, for better or worse. But no matter 
in what capacity he or she goes, any follower of Christ can 
do at least one of the thousands of possible things to bring 
Him into the market place. Where there’s a will there’s a 
way! 

For example, a young mother, still suffering from the ef- 
fects of tuberculosis, frequently manages to get over to any 
who chance to cross her path an understanding of and a 
S3rmptthy for some Christian fundamental. A Wall Street 
broker has a special hobby of approaching individually any 
who belong to no church, tactfully discussing some basic 
Christian doctrine and then passing on a piece of literature 
for later reading. Nearly every one of the hundreds contacted 
on this person-to-person basis has been most receptive and 
even grateful that he bothered. 

Others are taking literally the command of Christ to go. 
They are devoting any time they can spare from home or 
work to going with a Christopher purpose into clubs, parent- 
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being: "As long as you did it not to one of these least, neither 
did you do it to Mel" (Matt. 25:45). 

Long before they die, those who disregard others in fur- 
thering their own selfish interests begin to pay the penalty. 
They are never completely at peace. No matter how much 
of this world’s goods they may possess, they seem forever ill 
at ease, resdess, dissatisfied never to have caught up with the 
rainbow they ate pursuing. In their lives the lack of purpose 
outside themselves has a depressing reaction on all that is best 
in them. On their’faces and in their eyes there is little lustre 
or gleam. Inside them, something seems to have died. 

Those, however, whose lives are motivated with the vital 
purpose of doing all they can for others, actually begin to 
live some of their heaven on earth. Nothing daunts them. 
They develop a gaiety of heart that carries them through the 
most trying circumstances. They stay young in spirit. They 
quickly learn that thoroughness is the quality of true love, 
of true charity for others. With St. Paul they can say "Char- 
ity is patient, is land; charity envieth not, dealeth not per- 
versely, is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
(i Cor. 13:4-7) 

As you grow in this love for others, you ■will find your 
horizons expanding and your own power increasing. Even 
your sense of proportion will grow as you take yourself less 
seriously and others more seriously- You will learn how to 
disagree without being disagreeable. You will become more 
approachable. You will better understand why all feofle want 
to be truly loved, and not just tolerated. You will emphasize 
more and more the good side of even the worst of people; 
and you will recognize, as a result, the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of Christ’s words: "Love your enemies, do good to diem 
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that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and cahmni- 
ate 70M." CMfltt, 5:44) 

Christ doesn’t want you to be a Casper Milquetoast, just 
realistic and appreciative of the simple fact that some hate 
only because they lack that precious quality of love. In true 
solicitude for them, as a Christopher, you can do something 
positive and constructive by suppl)dng that lack, filling up 
that void, by sharing your own love. 

You will be, in short, another Christ. And, more and more, 
you wiU be able to say with the Apostle Paul '7 live, now 
not I; hut Christ liveth in me’" (Qci, 2:20) 

This sublime motivation, this loving purpose will distin- 
guish you who seriously strive to bring Christ into the market- 
place. Because of this dedication to a cause, welling up within 
you will be a driving power which pushes through all ob- 
stacles, with patience and kindness. More and more you wiU 
be infiamed with a fire whidh warms but does not hum. 
Everything you say or do vrill reflect that devotion, loyalty, 
and quiet enthusiasm which is seldom, if ever, the happy lot 
of those whose only cause is themselves. 

A remarkable transformation will take place in you, and 
often surprisingly quickly, once you make within yourself 
the simple adjustment from dull, narrow concentration on 
self, to ^e stimulating, vitalizing interest and concern in the 
general good of all. From having been unaware of an3!lhing 
beyond your own httle, self-contained sphere, you will be- 
come a Christopher stepping out into the mainstream of life, 
into the thick of things. By God’s help, you will be forever 
buoyed up with the knowledge that the world itself is at least 
a tiny bit die better because you are in it 

Where, in the past, your approach to life -was one of selfish 
timidity and fearful caution, you -will find yourself charged 
with Christ’s daring, bold, yet pmdent, “launching out,” yet 
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never reckless. From being balf-hearted in most ribdngs, you 
will become wholehearted in all things. Instead of consulting 
fibcst your own personal convenience before doing anything 
for anyone else, you will become lovingly absorbed in dmng 
everything and anything you can for others. Where, previ- 
ously, the shghtest pretext could deflect or discourage you, 
nothing now will daunt your determination and sense of fol- 
low-through. 

Invariably you will develop an inner warmth which mani- 
fests itself in an abiding sense of humor even in the midst 
of the most trying circumstances. You invariably will reflect 
in eveiylhing you do a Christopher concern for all. Naturally 
you will make mistakes. But you will always retain enough 
sense of proportion to laugh at yomself. Your never-say-die 
spirit will give courage to everyone you meet. Because you 
are eternally hopeful, you will often bring new light and 
new hope into the drab lives of those who have no cause 
beyond themselves— and who, consequently, have no sparkle 
either for themselves or for others. 

And no matter what your limitations are, your noble pur- 
pose and your deep and satisfying conviction that, by God’s 
grace, you can be an instrument in bringing Him to men and 
men to Him will devebp in you an ever-increasing imagina- 
tion and enterprise which constantly leads you on to new and 
greater heights. Too, this healthy, divine discontent will in- 
crease within you a growing resourcefulness, and alertness, 
a keenness of observation, and a capacity for work whkrh 
might have lain dormant and imdeveloped if the gtr^ter 
cause had not lifted you out of all the d^ressing CTnal1n#>cf 
and self-torture of concentrating only on self. 

More literally than anyone else, you will experience the 
real joy of living. Life itself will take on a new and exhila- 
rating meaning. You will have the fun and thrill of knowing 
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that, in however small a measure, you are building, not de- 
stroying; spreading love, not hate; light, not darkness. You 
will be fuelling, in the most literal sense and to the fullest 
measure possible, the purpose for which you were created: 
to hve God dhove dd things and your nei^dhor as yourself. 
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EDUCATION 

Ideas Determine the Future 


A 

J. jLix hb ever taucs about is learning 
enough to graduate so he can go out and make some money!" 
The speaker, a brown-eyed youth with a shock of bushy black 
hair, planted himself squarely in front of a dark-complexioned 
boy with serious eyes and a tight expression around the cor- 
ners of his mouth. As he mentally gathered himself for an- 
other outburst, one of a group of boys standing outside a 
public high sdhool in the heart df New York’s East Side 
spoke up. 

"Leave him alone, AI,” he said, quickly. "Maybe he (kiesn’t 
know any better." 

“Maybe-maybe not,” came badk the disgusted reply. "But 
if he could see the letters my father gets from the old country, 
teHing us what a break we’ve got living over here where we 
can do what we vmit without some Communist shoving a 
gun in our backs and stopping us, like the Naaas and Fascists 

6o 
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tried to do, he’d quit that money stuff. Money isn’t every- 
thing!” 

“Cut it out, Al,” the object of the outburst broke in. “Don’t 
get sore.” 

“I’m not sore— just fed up, up to here.” The first hoy drew 
an imaginary line under his chin with a grimy forefinger. 
“The sooner you and others like you find out we’ve got to do 
like my father says— have God some place in our setup— the 
better oflf things will be around here. If you don’t, the 
Commies’ll he taking over and you ’n me ’n everybody else 
will be standing around, wondering what hit us!” 

An amazing incident? Agreed. But amazing as it was, it 
actually happened. A Christopher, a public school teacher, 
was lucky enough to see and hear what took place from be- 
hind the wheel of her car parked a few feet away. As best 
she could, she jotted down what she saw and passed it on 
to us. What struck her, and us, more than anything else, 
however, was the one remark, “. . . have God some place in 
our setup.” It was a surprising remark, and it is one seldom 
made by the youth in our schools. In fact, the typical reply 
to the question, “What are you studying for?” is usually 
summed up in the words, “To get a job and make some 
money.” Nothing more. 

It is the answer given by ninety-five out of every hun^ 
dred of the best young American people, regardless of 
whether their grammar is all it should be or whether they 
use the language of the neighborhoods in which they live. 

Of course mon^ is needed to conduct normal lives, that 
is understood. But money is not the be-all and end-all of out 
existence. It is the overemphasis on money and on other ma- 
terial things that points up one significant fact that few peo- 
ple seem to recognize. It is that education in America right 
now is going through the same process of d^irituahzation 
which took place in Germany and, more than anything else. 
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paved tbe way fear Hider. It is the despiritualization that the 
followers of Karl Marx work unceasingly to achieve in every 
country that their poisons can reach. It is the process that has 
one fixed objective: to condition youth to the idea that they 
are aninuds— nothing more. 

"Look at these young men and hoys!" wrote Hider in his 
Mein Kampf. "What material! I sJuM eradicate die thousands 
of years of human domestication. Brutal youth— that is what 
1 am after. ... I want to see once more in its eyes the gleam 
... of die heast of prey. With these I can make a new 
world . . . and create a new order." 

What Hider plainly meant was that die Christian concept 
of the dignity of man made, as he is, in the image and like- 
ness of God, must be forever banished. For spiritual values 
he would substitute the material. For love of God and the 
love of man for his neighbor, he would substitute the gp^l 
of hate. 


WITHOUT MORAxrrS', FORCE IS LAW 

What Hider knew— and Stalin knows— but which far too 
many good people do not yet realize, is that if there is no mo- 
rality, there can be no law other than that of force. This was 
brought out most emphatically by Walta: L^mann in his 
address, “Education Without Culture,” delivered in 1940 
before die American Association for die Advancement 
Science. Said Mr. Lippmaim, "Modem education rejects and 
excludes from the curriculum of nec^sary studies the whole 
religious tradition of the West . . . thus there is an enor- 
mous vacuum where until a few decades ago there was the 
substance of education. . . . There is no common faith, no 
common moral and intellectual discipline. 

“When one realizes that they [the graduates of our sdiools] 
have no common culture, is it astounding that diey have no 
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common purpose? That they worship false gods? That only 
in war do they unite? Hiat in the fierce stru^le for existence 
they are tearing Western society to pieces? They are the 
graduates of an educational system in which, though attend- 
ance is compulsory, the choice of the subject matter of edu- 
cation is left to the imagination of college presidents, trustees, 
and professors, or even to the whims of the pupils themr 
selves. 

‘We have established a system of education in which we 
insist that while everyone must be educated, yet there is 
nothing in particular that an educated man must know. 
... By separating education from the classical religious 
tradition, the school caimot train the pupil to look upon him- 
self as an inviolable peison because he is made in the image 
of God . . . education founded on the secular image must 
destroy knowledge itself.” 

Proof that Mr. Lippmann had assayed’ ihe facts correctly 
is contained in the following instances of warped interpreta- 
tions in the academic field. And these are examples that can 
be duplicated by the thousands. 

In one textbook. The Government of Modem States, a 
well-known professor, W. F. Willoughby, states Cp- 13) that, 
‘What we now specJt. of as individiad Itherties are merely the 
liberties which the state, as a matter of policy or expediency, 
determines shall he left to individucd determination. ... At 
any moment the state, acting through the machinery it has 
provided for itself, can enter this field and cancel the powers 
that it has granted or permitted.** This book also asserts the 
State is supreme, giving ultimate validity to all laws and the 
way in which they will be exercised. The State, according to 
another leading authority, possesses absolute and exclusive 
control over the legal rights and obligations of its citizens, 
“individmUy considered or grouped into large or smaller 
assoaations'* 
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In one large dly trade school for girls, with a student body 
of over 3,000, a biology teacher dogmatically teaches that 
there is no soul and advocates immoral practices. 

In a graduate course in sociology in a large Eastern tmi- 
versity, die professor asserted that it is not a crime to lull an 
imhedle, as an imbecile “is not a human being.” The Nazis 
followed this same perverted reasoning and destroyed mil- 
lions whom they considered undesirable in Buchenwald, 
Belsen and Dachau. 

One professor, Harry Elmer Barnes, whose textbooks are 
used extensively throughout the United States, maintains the 
theory, as one observer put itj that “Christianity is the source 
of most of our social evils; diat conversion to godlessness 
would make a better society; and that the ideas of soul, 
heaven, hell, immorality, sin, prayer, spiritual things and the 
notions of the sacred are ‘cultural fossils in orthodoxy.’” This 
thesis is identical with the totalitarian philosophy. Hider 
stated blundy, “The Ten Commandments have lost their 
validity. . . . There is no such thing as Truth, either in the 
moral or in the scientific sense.” 

Contrast these aims of the godless with the words of the 
great poet, John Milton, three hundred years ago. 

“The end of learning,” Milton wrote, “is to repair the ruins 
of our first parents by regaining to know God aright, and out 
of that knowledge to love Him, to imifate Him, to be like 
Him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of true 
virtue, which being united to heavenly grace of faith makes 
up the highest perfection.” 

Then, again, compare his observations with that made a 
few months ago by a noted Prot^tant dergyman, Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, as he publidy deplored the increasing tendency 
to wall off public education as well as publfc policies from 
any concept of God. “We cannot preserve Christian de- 
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mocracy by training our children as pagans,” this clergyman 
pointed out. And his conclusion is inescapable. The spiritual 
vacuum in America today is the fruit of an educational policy 
which for thirty years has ignored .God. 

If there is to he a clearer concept of morality, however, 
'we must rely in most schools on literature, English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, natural science, and s(x:ial science- 
in short, on education— to develcrp the concept that this is a 
universe fotmded upon law, the law of Godl We must im- 
press upon our youth that the violations of that law carry 
consequences quite apart from hiunan imposition. 

THE FtlNCmON OF EDUCATION 

Education must train the human will along with die in- 
tellect. It must produce a "free man.” This is the basic edu- 
t:ation whicdi our Founding Fathers urged as needed for the 
perpetuation of the Republic. 

Education— good educadon— must point out, teach, and 
emphasize most convincingly that "man shall not live by 
bread alone.” It must be dedicated to the proposition ‘Tor 
what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Meat, 16:26) 

Education must stress one fundamental fact which alone 
makes social living possible: man must be educated for his 
ultimate goal in life, the end for which he was created— to 
know, love, and serve God and to be happy with Him in the 
life to come. 

Education must stand for liberty to exercise the rights God 
has given us, otherwise it will yield to tyraimy. The truest 
education produces a self-disciplined individual, recognizing 
the existence of a personal God to Whom he will one day be 
accountable. 
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OUR OBLIGATION 

The time has come— indeed, the hour is late, though not 
too late, thank Gkxl— to bring back once more into our class- 
rooms these and other Christian truths which form the basis 
of our existence and of the existence of the United States of 
America. 

Not for one moment should it he forgotten that a change 
for the better will take place only when, as, and if those who 
believe in God and therefore have a more serious respon- 
sibility— Protestants, Jews, and Catholics alike— really inter- 
est themselves in the 30,000,000 yoimg Americans now in 
our schools. To abandon these, your very own, to the evil 
concern of those whose gospel is hate and materialism is to 
let go by default your children’s future and the future of the 
greatest democracy the world has ever known. 

Since the doers of evil concentrate, in a special way, an 
universities, colleges, and high school^ yet by no means over- 
looking the elementary grades or even the kindergarten. . . . 

While th^ are highly selective in not taking any job hut 
rather in q)ecializing in philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
history, government, economics, and other courses where it is 
easy to weave warped interpretations into everything they 
pass on to our unsuspecting youth. . . . 

By the same token, you people of strong, solid values— 
teachers, parents, and even students— must take hack into 
your hands the positive conduct of sound education. As 
Christophers, you must seize the pertonal initiative which 
can restore to the market-place the Christian of 

America. 

You must no Icmger neglect to provide your dhare erf good 
teachocs. You must no longer give way to parental apathy 
but show instead an active and continuing concern in seeing 
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that the policies and administration of all schools are strength- 
ening America, not weakening it. You must not hide your 
light tmder a bushel while an energetic minority who deny 
God and the basic concept of American life are shouting their 
doctrine of dctrkness from the housetops, from the classroom 
and the campus, from the study cdubs and ihe vcx:ational guid- 
ance centers. 

In short, as American citizens and taxpayers, not only do 
you have the right, but a serious obligation as weU, to see diat 
aU schools supported by taxes, whether diey be dty, cxmnty, 
or state, are manned by healthy minded Americans, not by 
those who would destroy our very civilization. 

CJLASSIFICATION OF THE ACADEMIC FIEtJ) 

To help orientate those Christ-bearers who wish to do some- 
thing as individuals in bringing education back to the original 
purpose for which it was intended— to train the soul along with 
the intellect— a very brief classification of the entire academic 
field is of first importance. 

Educ:ation may be broken down in a variety of ways: ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced; parochial and nonsec- 
tarian; formal and informal; child and adult 

For our purpose of helping orientate Christophers who 
wish to do something as individuals in the educational field, 
the subjec:t can be divided tmder three main headings: the 
teacher, the parent, and the student 

The Teacher 

The teacher’s main responsibility is in the classroom. He 
or she is one of the great channels whereby the heritage and 
traditions of a civilization are transmitted to the young whose 
habits, ideas, and way of life will determine the course of 
our national and world future. There can be no greater work 
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tor anyone for, as Cicero said, “What nobler employment or 
more valuable to the state, than diat of the man who instructs 
the rising generation.” 

Man s ascent through the ages has been long and hard, and 
at each step he has accumulated new knowledge, about 
things, about people, about the relationship of men, one to 
the other, in accordance with the Divine Plan. This sum total 
of our wisdom is our world today. The teacher hands the 
keeping of this world to those whom he or she instructs. It is 
doubly important that those who guide the thinking of the 
carefree student of today and make of him the responsible 
citizen of tomorrow should he men and women of sound 
ideas. Never forget: what is in the teacher’s head and heart 
passes into the minds of the young! 

To be a teacher is to have a great mission in life. The 
instructor of mathematics who shows how to solve a simple 
equation or how to bisa:t an angle, the teacher of chemistry 
who explains how to break water down into its component 
parts of oxygen and hydrogen, the teacher of domestic science 
who teaches a girl how to make a home more attractive or 
a meal more edible— all these transmit certain branches of our 
accumulated knowledge. 

Although none of these or allied subjects directly influence 
the moral and ^iritual tbinking, indirectly they can be a 
means of doing so. Just by being in any of these positions, 
a Christopher takes the place of someone who may be ma- 
terialistic or subversive. This one fact Is most importiint, for 
in after-dass discussions when children mull over other sub- 
jects besides the one in which they have just been instructed, 
or in teacher associations and parent-teacher groups, the 
teacher can and should take a leading part in helping mold 
opinion on all phases of the educational field. This molding 
involves, as it should, the moral and spiritual side of educa- 
tion as well as the purely intellectual. 
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Right in the dassioom, however, certain subjects do pro- 
vide a direct opportunity for teaching youngsters how to live 
in accordance with the moral precepts which are based on 
the laws of God. The teaching of history offers an excellent 
chance to inform young men and women of the great strug- 
gles for those God-given rights that characteri2e our Western 
civilization in particular; in other words, the fight to preserve, 
as Lippmann puts it, “the religious tradition of the West” 

In the study of hterature, great writings can be traced to 
the growth of those selfsame ideas and ideals which helped 
make our democratic way of life and brought man from 
slavery to freedom. 

Economics— the science that treats of the development of 
natural resources or the production, preservation, and distri- 
bution of wealth and methods of living well, for the state, 
the family, and the individual— provides an excellent back- 
ground for the examination of a just economy based on God’s 
commandments which apply equally to both employer and 
employee: to treat one anodier as you yourself would be 
treated. 

The more advanced courses in civics, political science, 
comparative government, survey of civilization, philosophy, 
science, and social science can all serve a very positive pur- 
pose: to establish man in the proper relationship to his neigh- 
bor, remembering all men are children of God. If the courses 
fail to do this, or do it badly, the logical question to ask is 
why are they taught at all? 

The very basis of our society involves the recognition and 
proper use of the rights and responsibilities we receive from 
God. And, as the Declaration of Independence points out, 
"To secure those rights, governments are instituted among 
men." 

The gpreatest sins in much of our modem teaching are the 
failure, on one hand, to teach democracy as a creative and 
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dynamic force; and the deliberate attempt, now too long 
prevalent, to weave warped interpretations into the original 
concept of what democracy means and of the Source— God— 
of its very existence. 

Without a doubt, right at this moment the crisis in our 
education can be accelerated to continue our dovraward 
descent into the darkaess of totalitarianism, or it can be 
stopped and turned upwards to reflect the will of our Creator 
by die action of those who have the truth and are willing to 
share it with their fellovnnen; who are willing to help their 
neighbors and their neighbors' children become better citi- 
zens, worthy of the God-given heritage that was so dearly 
won for them by the founders of our country who pledged 
their all to make their dream of democracy come true. 

George Washington in a letter to the Hebrew Congrega- 
tion in Newport, Rhode Island, set forth a principle of which 
Americans in particular should well be proud, “a policy worthy 
of imitation,” that shines like a beacon light of guidance and 
hope for all the peoples of the world to follow. 

“The citizens of the United States of America,” he said, 
"have a right to applaud themselves for having given to 
mankind examples of an enlarged and liberal policy; a 
policy worthy of imitation. All possess alike liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship. It is now no more 
that toleration is spoken of, as if it were by indulgence of 
one class of people, that another enjoyal the exercise of 
(heir inherent natural rights. For happily, the Government 
of the United States, which g^ves to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demean thmnselves as good 
citizens.” 

The first great responsibility of the CSuistojher who 
chooses teaching as a career is that of conveying these and 
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Other great American truths to the new generation of citizens. 
More than that, however, the teacher is, or should be, a com- 
munity figure much respected by the young, a parent-substi- 
tute for many hours during the day, a counsellor, a com- 
panion, an individual worthy of the highest regard. For that 
reason alone the teacher becomes a figure to imitate and 
emulate. 

By the same token it places on him or her a duty which 
involves personal deportment as well as civic interest The 
voice of the teacher must be heard in the councils of the 
township, in the press, in public gatherings, in the various 
group institutions established for mutual help and improve- 
ment. In short, the teacher's day should not end wi4 the 
classroom. People are guided, not only by what we say, but 
also by what we do. And the teacher is in an. unusually op- 
portune position to set a pattern of healthy behavior by his 
or her individual example. 

Some teachers in this coimtry are members of trade unions. 
Teachers who are members of xmions must be something 
more than mere dues-payers: they must be active members. 
Becarise too many members of some of the locals of the 
Teachers' Union, for example, have merely afiBliated and let 
it go at that, active minorities vwth strong subversive tenden- 
cies have been able to capture the leadership of the organiza- 
tion. Their strength, hovrever, lies only in the weakness of 
those who have the tmth but who surrender leadership by 
default 

What is true of some branches of the trade tmions of which 
teachers are members, is true also of many branches of the 
Parent Teachers Association; and consideration of this group 
brings us to the second of the three main headings into 
which, as regards individual effort, the entire educational 
field is divided. 
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The Parent 

Since both teacher and parent are interested in the develc^ 
ment of the child, then both teacher and parent should have 
a chance to meet and joindy discuss the training of the child. 
But, again, this whole relationship can be twisted and per- 
verted if the good people allow die doers of evil to do all the 
attending at meetings, all the talking, all the organiz- 
ing, all the directing. 

That this rmfortunate state of affairs has come to pass is 
borne out by reports coming in fixim all over the country of 
parents losing interest m PTA because those who live in the 
darkness have been more zealous in promoting their false 
doctrines than have the bearers of light in standing up and 
proclaiming the truth. 

The Christopher— whether parent or teacher— belongs in 
the thick of things! Absence and apathy on the part of both 
teacher and parent merely increases the percentage of the ir- 
rational at PTA and kindred group meetings. Remember the 
words of Paul: “Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
by good.” Odom. 12:21) 

Another way the parent can exercise direct concern with 
education is through interest and action in the election of 
local school boards. These local boards of education help to 
select books, draft curricula, and supervise in many cases the 
choice of teachers. 

A third avenue of parent participation is in classes for 
adults. Sometimes these are regular, formal classes; often they 
are just a series of lectures or an occasional forum. Yet every 
time, and in varying degrees, they all help to shape the atti- 
tudes of the community. 

There is a fourth way parents can be extremely helpful in 
lifting the entire educational system to a higher plane. Hiat 
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is to leave no stone unturned in getting the better-qualified 
Americans Cwho, thank God, still constitute the majority of 
teachers) to reverse the trend away from a teaching career 
and get hack into the thick of things. This is most important. 
According to recent surveys, during the r 946-47 school year 
more than 70,000 teachers’ positions were unfilled. In the 
same period, 6,000 schools closed because of the lack of teach- 
ers. And it was estimated some five million students received 
an inferior education because of poorly prepared and in- 
adequately trained instructors. 

Every effort must be made to provide better pay for teach- 
ers, but millions of students must not be abandoned in the 
meanwhile. It must be possible— please God, it will be pos- 
sible— to find enough men and women who, fired with the 
love of Christ, are willing to put up with all the self-sacrifice 
that a life of teaching entails— small pay, little chance of ad- 
vancement, long, hard work, misunderstanding, disappoint- 
ments— in order to restore to the market-place die Christian 
values upon which our country is founded. 

It Is Being Done! 

The best proof that this can be done is that many, given 
only the slightest encouragement, are taking up either teach- 
ing careers or positions associated with the educational field, 
not for what they can "take out,” but for what they can "put 
in.” They have caught the Christopher point of view! 

One woman who had transferred from a teaching post in 
a high school to a commercial concern for higher pay, re- 
cendy returned to the classroom because she came to realize 
that even though she was only one of hundreds of thousands 
of teachers, nevertheless she could, by patient persistence, do 
much that would leave the world better than she found it 

A man, with the encouragement of a parents’ group, took 
a clerical position on a board of education whidb has been 
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the ^ecial target of Conununists. Even in ids minor capacity 
he has helped check their inroads and promoted the very 
principles dh,ey strive to eliminate. 

Another yoimg man was so concerned, while in college, 
with the perverted slant being given to the subject of history, 
both ancient and modem, that after receiving his diploma 
he continued his postgraduate studies with a teaching career 
in this subject as his goal. He is now an instmctor in his 
specialty in a large western univeraty. 

A yoimg lady shifted from a secretarial job with a busineK 
firm to become assistant to the head of a department of a 
well-known university. All sorts of obstacles were placed in 
her path in an attempt to discourage her, but that only 
spurred her on the more. She became increasingly convinced 
that people like herself should forsake their own little worlds 
and petty comforts and get “into die fight” for good with the 
same determination that others were showing in die fight for 
evil. 

She got the job. Now, in many different ways, she influ- 
ences the teaching of thousands of students. 

At one well-known boys’ sdhool diere is a teacher who 
went there with a specific purpose in mind. Familiar with the 
background of the neighborhood in which die school is situ- 
ated, he was painfully aware of the lack of ^iritual concepts 
of the families in the area where education was concerned. 
This condition— passed on to their children— was brought 
home to him very pointedly one day in class when a young 
^dent, hearing Wi expound on the need for ^iritual values 

t everyday living, exclaimed, "Gee, sir, don't tell us you he- 
re in that tripe!” 

.. It was a hard pill to swallow, but this teacher didn’t lose 
Ids tranper. Instead, kindly but firmly, he has k^t hammer- 
^g away at his beliefs and has had the satisfaction of having 
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more than one boy come up to him and tell him they were 
begiiming to see "dayhght” at last. 

A superintendent of schools in one of the New England 
states has remained at his post despite many flattering offers 
to enter business. “It isn’t the easiest diing in the world 
meeting the expenses of a large family with what I make, 
especially when I could earn a lot of money if I got out of 
the educational field,” this man told us recently. "But I’ve 
made up my mind to stay where I am. The good I can do 
in helping train yoimg people in sound principles more than 
makes up for what I lose financially.” 

For people hke these, and millions more like them, there 
are other tremendous opportunities to put into daily practice 
the Christopher ideal. 

The Student 

Individually, the student can find four different fields in 
which his or her chance to he a Christopher is unexcelled. 
They are the classroom, the school club, the campus (and 
campus achvities), and the student movements. 

IN THE CLASSROOM many subjects lend themselves to 
teaching through pupil participation and discussion. Student 
participation in shaping cdassroom opinion, however, ^ould 
not degenerate into an endless and annoying repetition of 
hackneyed phrases because that, for a Christopher, will de- 
feat your very purpose. The student must gain the respect of 
fdUow classmates by his or her scholarliness. The healthy 
Christopher point of view must flow from the general discus- 
sion and not be stuck on to the end of it like a campaign 
sticker or an envelc^. Once again, to repeat Christfs admo- 
nition: “Be ye wise as serpents and simple as doves.” 

THE SCHOOL CLUB. The Student cdub is a regular feature of 
American educational life. Typical am sports dubs, language 
dubs, debating sodeties, and the like. For the young Chris- 
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topher, however, certain particular dubs provide an excellent 
ground to sow the seeds of a democratic, God-fearing and 
God-loving way of life. In assodations hke a current events 
dub, an historical society, a sdbool newspaper or magazine, 
a literary group, a dramatic sodety, young people must in- 
evitably concern themsdves with ideas and ideals, with the 
spoken and written word. In addition, the public speaking 
dass and the debating team furnish further opportunities to 
gather the “know-how” of presenting these ideas clearly, con- 
cisely, and convincingly. 

Of late, many of these dubs have taken on increasing im- 
portance because they affect the total character of campus 
life and student movements in general. Incidentally, by the 
term campus is meant more than just the collegiate version. 
We refer, as well, to that of the junior high school, the reg- 
ular high school, the junior college, in some cases even that 
of the business school— in short, wherever students gather for 
extracurricular activities. 

Leadership in student life is first established within the 
various dubs and a candidate for school office is often judged 
by his activity in the smaller organizations. To the Christo- 
pher, who looks upon himself as a. lay missionary among his 
classmates rather than a mere sponge absorbing facts, partici- 
pation in these activities is of tremendous value because, in 
them, guidance can be offered, thought and action influenced 
—for goodl 

TSB CAMPUS. More and more the campus, particularly as 
regards student elections, tends to reflect the currents in the 
outside world. Slates are put forward with such labels as 
“ProgTKsive,” “Liberal,” “Independent," “N<»tiartisan,” 
"Militants,” and so on. But if you search behind the labels, 
you will sometimes find that these catchwords partly conceal, 
yet partly reveal, the real forces behind the varying can- 
didacies. 
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At the collegiate level, these elections are of vast im- 
portance. 

Since ihe end of World War II, they have been given m 
added push by the fact that many veterans are now on the 
campus, taking advantage of the GI Bill of Rights, many of 
them continuing their schooling although married and hav- 
ing families. This means that the age level of the student 
is up. He is an adult, a person with responsibility in the com- 
munity as well as on the campus. He is a regular, as well as 
campus, voter. 

For some years to come, this fact will count most heavily 
in our educational institutions. Aware of that, the Christopher 
must find his place among this new, more mature type of 
student. 

STUDENT MOVEMENTS. Just as the campus life is a sum- 
mary of dub life, so is the general student movement a 
summary of the campus life. This movement is national and 
international in character today, with regular organizations 
claiming to speak for our youth. 

In die United States the National Student Assembly is a 
sort of recognized Congress of Student Bodies, although its 
recognition is only informal. By virtue of the feet that it has 
held gatherings at which himdreds of universities were repre- 
sented, however, it has established its authority among various 
student groups. 

There are international organizations as well, but, as might 
be expected from the confused situadon in the world at large, 
no one organization has a dear-cut authority over all others. 

Commenting on the modem movements among yotmg peo- 
ple, Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., wrote in die maga- 
zine, America: 

'Tirst, it is evident that the youth of the ■world is on the 

move. More than that, it is being gathered into movements 
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—organized, inspired by ideas, self-conscious, able to utter 
corporate views and take collective action. These youth 
movements are going to help move the world, in one di- 
rection or another. 

Second, youth has discovered its own international com- 
munity. Youth is youth, no matter what language it speaks. 
And it is determined to ej^ress its natural community in 
organizations, wherein international cooperation on student 
problems may be realized.” 

With this in mind, it is obvious that the responsibility of 
the young Christopher is to “cast out into the deep,” as it 
were. He dare not bypass these world-wide movements, and, 
by the same token, he dare not allow these great forces to 
bypass him! To aDow the godless among your youth to take 
the play away from those with good, sound American ideas 
is to be false to everything for which our country stands. 
Those who have the “light” must also ask themselves, “Why 
have die Communists been so successful in this field while 
we, so far, have too often failed?” 

The answer lies in the fact that the doers of evil practice, 
with an entirely different motive, what Christianity preaches. 
The godless are apostolic. They utilize that "litde bit of mis- 
sionary’ which lies inside every man and woman, young and 
old, to work for world destruction. As the National Catholic 
Youth Council in its publication, Of^athn University, put 
it: 

“. . . the more ccmcrete reasons for Communist succ^ 
are quite prosaic: 

"Ci") Clear aims— The leaders know eaacdy what they 
want, and the whole group moves dicecdy and co- 
herently because of this towards the goal set up. 

“CO Hard work— Militant Commtmists will work any num- 
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ber of consecutive hours, without sleep, not stopping 
to eat, performing menial, routine tasks with the en- 
ergy of a Christian saint. 

“C3!) A sense of <Je<fication— Communists are completely 
devoted to fostering the class struggle and to spread- 
ing the tenets of iheir dynamic creed; they will un- 
stintingly sacrifice themselves for the cause. 

“C4) Initiative— As a result of the combination of the above 
factors, th^ have succeeded in capturing the initia- 
tive; it is Communists who advocate the immediate 
and complete abolition of the glaring injustices espe- 
cially of modem capitalistic society; they, the logical 
conclusions of the warped premises of capitalism, are 
the most articulate in advocating the patricide of the 
system which begot them. 

“C5) Phusihility— They have learned the art of presenting 
their doctrines of violence and bloodshed, to Amm- 
ican audiences at least, in a su^r coating of demo- 
cratic terminology— freedom, nondiscrimination, lift- 
ing of egression, rights of the underprivileged, etc. 

"( 6 ) Training— in parliamentary procedure, by which a 
smSll group can control a parliamentary assembly, and 
in the techniques of mass persuasion, by which they 
can animate and direct the mob." 

We who possess the truth must likewfee have clear aims, 
initiative, a sense of dedication— ioi what is good! We must 
work xmceasingly, learn the art of fhusilnLity and devote 
otuselves to train, and be trained, to bring back Christ into 
our schools, into our classrooms, and into aU phases of life. 

The woman who went back to teaching after having left 
it earlier to go into business, the scientist who left his labora- 
tory and took a cut in pay in order to bring "strong Christian 
values" into the teaching end of science, the man who took 
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a derical job on a boatd of education so that he could do his 
‘hit” to check the inroads of Conununism in that particular 
group, the secretary who became an assistant to the depart- 
ment head of a well-known university so she could get into 
the fight for good with the same determination that others 
were showing in battling for evil— these and thousands more 
like them have shown what can be done to “overcome evil by 
good.” 

True, they are only small beginnings. But once- others be- 
gin to realize what th^ can do, individually and personally, 
in the field of education to save the world, this trend, God 
willing, shall begin to snowball into something of major pro- 
portions. Then shall personal considerations and conveniences 
slip back into being matters of secondary importance. The 
thrill of building instead of destroying, of spreading light 
instead of darkness, peace instead of confusion, love instead 
of hatred, will more than compensate for any sacrifices en- 
tailed. 

Every Christ-hearer will experience something of the deep 
and lasting joy of one high school teacher. Miss Corma 
Mowr^ of Clarksburg, West Virginia, whose faith in her 
profession thrilled some 3,500 delegates at the Naticmal Edu- 
cation i\ssociation convention in Cleveland recently. Miss 
Mowrey, a tall, robust woman of forty, had scrimped and 
budgeted for twelve months to save the $125 needed to make 
the trip to Cleveland because it was, as she put it, the ‘liigh 
point in my year.” As it turned out, her presence at the (in- 
vention was the high point in the year's activities for the' 
majority of those present. 

During the discussion about overcrowding in America’s 
schools. Miss Mowrey arose and told her colleagues about 
the situation in Clarksbtng. She told how she taught five 
classes a day, a total of 176 students, and how under those 
circumstances she could hardly cover the subject matter (rf 
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the courses, let alone give the students the individual atten- 
tion they needed. In addition, she went on, she presides an 
hour each day over the study hall. She is chairman of the 
student assembly, chairman of the School Spirit Committee, 
home-room adviser for thirty-five students, coach for junior 
class plays, chairman of the faculty social coromittee. 

As if these were not enough taslcs for one person to shoul- 
der, Miss Mowrey, because she thought it “a good teachers 
duty to belong to education groups,” added that she is a di- 
rector of her local Teachers' Association, vice-president of the 
West Virginia NEA, an active member of the American 
Association of University Women and of Delta Kappa 
Garmna, an education society. She teaches Sunday School 
classes and is regularly called upon to help in Clarksburg's 
Red Cross and Community Chest drives. 

After school die must grade papers, prepare for the next 
day’s schoolwork, help her sister with the housework, find 
time to visit the mothers and fathers of problem pupils. She 
admitted she rarely sees a movie, does practically no reading 
beyond what is required for her class work, and is atmoyed 
to find herself slipping out of touch with the news. She 
climbs into bed each night exhausted. 

“After 20 years of teaching Cto quote Time magazine^ 
Corma Mowrey, with a master’s degree from Duke, takes 
home $276 a month— nine months of the year. Summers 
she organizes teachers’ conferences for the state education 
department. 

“ *I guess you might say,' die concluded dryly, ‘that I am 
overworked and underpaid. But I stay in teaching because 
I like it. There’s a satisfaction to it that is missing from 
most jobs— even better paid ones. The realization that you 
are making an important cxintribution to the lives of in- 
dividuals gives you the zest to go on.’” 
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Surely there must be— there are!— at least one million per- 
sons of all faiths in our country who have the same deter- 
mination to further the common good of all, as Miss Mowrey. 
What inspiration they will impart to the thirty milhon stu- 
dents who look for— and have a right to expect— die best 
training that the hest Americans can and will give them! 

But let us not forget for one moment that a change for the 
better will take place only when, as, and if those who know 
better— the good. God-fearing parents, teachers, and even stu- 
dents— dedicate themselves to this Christ-like task. After all, 
it comes down to a matter of arithmetic. Only in proportion 
as the hearers of light go into the important field of educa- 
tion will the darkness disappear. If only a few go, then most 
of the darkness must remain. 

Make no mistake about it. The fate of our ojuntiy and of the 
world for a long time to come may depend on whether these 
one million Americans accept or reject the personal respon- 
sibility and privilege of showing as much interest in teaching 
the tens of millions in our schools the right things as tens of 
thousands of others are intent on instilling in them the very 
evil that will wreck their lives, their country, and their world! 
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Your Joh to Make It Good 

"We must not he confused about the issue which 
confronts the world today. That issue is as old as 
recorded history. It is tyranny versus freedom. Tyr- 
anny has, throughout history, assumed many dis- 
guises, and has relied on many false 'philosophies to 
justify its attack on human freedom. Communism 
masquerades as a doctrine of progress. It is nothing 
of the kind. It is, on the contrary, a movement of 
reaction. It denies that man is master of his fate, and 
consequently denies mans right to govern himself. 
And even worse, communism denies the very exist- 
ence of God. Religion is persecuted because it stands 
for freedom under God. This threat to our liberty 
and to our faith must he faced hy each one of us** 

—HARRY S. TRUMAN 


1 

Xn a visrroKs’ galusrt at one of the United 
Nations sessions at Lake Success some months agp tmc dF 
the spectators, a graying, middle-aged New York housewife, 
found her attention more taken, strangely enough, by die 
conduct of those in the seats around her than by what was 
happening on the meeting floor. The delegates from such 
nations as England, France, The Netherlands, Brazfl, and 
India had already made their appearance, along with quite 
a few others, and the gallery had shown not the slightest hit 
of interest in any of them. They sat hadk in silence, yet there 

83 
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was an air of expectation among them that was so electric it 
could actually be felt. 

Even the appearance of the United States delegate, 
Warren Austin, failed to stir them. 

To this housewife, the mother of a large family (and a 
Christopher by the way), it was all very pu2zling. “This isn’t 
the American spirit,” she told herself. Common courtesy, or- 
dinary politeness, seemed to call for some show of interest, 
perhaps even a bit of applause. Yet none was forthcoming 
until most of the delegates had taken their seats. 

Then, suddenly, as one man the gallery— almost all 750 of 
them— were on their feet and applauding wildly as die Soviet 
delegate, Mr. Gromyko, and his aides entered the hall. The 
outburst lasted until they had moved to their places and sat 
down. 

While the meeting proceeded with the business at hand 
and one delegate after another from the various nations pres- 
ent addressed the gathering, die gallery lapsed hack into 
stony silence. When die session neared its close and Gromyko 
had failed to express himself on any of the issues discussed, 
the air of disappointment among the spectators was obvious. 
Soon afterwards, the meeting broke up for the day. 

On her way home the housewife found herself reaching 
two conclusions, neither of which she was as yet prepared to 
admit to anyone else in public. She’d heard reports about the 
conduct of the gallery at the U.N. meetings (in fact, that 
was the main reason she’d made it her business to attend) 
and either the spectators on this particular day were unusu- 
ally demonstrative in showing their pro-Soviet sympathies 
and apathetic toward their own government’s policies, or she 
herself was extraordinarily sensitive and critical. She decided 
to make another trip out to Lake Success the first chance she 
got. 

Several weeks later, she found the procedure almost a car- 
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bon copy of the earlier meeting. But still dbe didn’t want to 
jump to any wrong conclusions. Instead, die made a mental 
note to mark it down as mere coincidence, pending further 
investigation. 

' On the third trip, however, when the same thing hap- 
pened, the inference was too plain to be any longer ignored. 

On this particular occasion Mr. Gromyko finally gave voice 
to the Comimmist viewpoint on an important matter before 
the meeting. With biting sarcasm, he went on record with 
the statement that the United States and those nations which 
agreed with our position were pursuing imperialistic policies 
and were road blocks in the path to peace. The Soviet Union 
(with its own people enslaved, with the largest standing army 
in the world, and with an imparalleled record of aggression) 
he labeled the great hope for peace for all mankind! 

An ovation from the gallery greeted this public pronounce- 
ment of the Red party line. 

After stating the official Soviet veto on the question before 
the assembly, Gromyko walked out hefore the session had 
concluded its business. And -with him went fractiaMy aU of 
the gdUery. About forty or fifty people remained to hear what 
the other delegates had to say. 

When the meeting finally broke up, this housewife de- 
cided on a little experiment. As the ddegates started to fiile 
out of the hall, she stood up and applauded. In a moment 
several of the remaining spectators joined her, and the ap 
plause grew imtil almost all of the deserted gallery were on 
their feet, clapping for all they were worth. Several of the 
diplomats looked up in pleased surprise at this show of appre- 
ciation and encouragement for what they were trying to do. 
And one turned around tc smile up at ihe gallery before he 
left the hall. 

Discussing the affair afterwards with her husband, the 
housewife made this enlightening observation: 
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“You know, that’s exactly what’s wrong wilh government, 
what happened out at the U.N., I mean. People— it doesn’t 
matter where th^ live— don’t care enough about how they’re 

, what can you do about it?” her husband asked. 

“Well, I can at least try to get as many as possible inter- 
ested in knowing what goes on,” came back the reply. “What 
I did out there at Lake Success wasn’t much, but it could 
grow into something big if enough of us sat up and took 
notice. After all, how are the people down in Washington 
or even in our own borough going to know how the average 
American feels if we don’t take the trouble to tell them?” 

CIn the months since this incident, the whole tenor of the 
spectators in the gallery at the U.N. has changed for the 
better. More and more good Americans have taken the time 
to interest themselves in this vital phase of the government’s 
activities, influenced in no small measure by the actions of 
this energetic Christopher and other men and women like 
her who count public service above personal pleasure or 
convenience.^ 

Wherever this incident has been told, an immistakable 
shudder of self-reproach shows itself in the faces of those who 
hear it. Deep down inside themselves, people know that most 
of their coxmtry's troubles, as well as the world’s, lie at their 
doorstep because of their ikilure to partkipate in bringing 
sound, Christian values into the councils and governments 
of men. 

The godless who would take over the earth are alvrays on 
the job. Too many otherwise good people merely complain 
about their misguided zeal, yet do nothing about it 

It all comes down to what has been said before: “Bett^ 
to light one candle Cas that housewife did) than to curse the 
darkness.” Better to bear Christ into the market-places of the 
wodd than to feet and jfmne over those with evil ideas who 
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are there even now, selling their plan for global conquest, 
selling their blueprint for the eventual destruction of our 
free, God-given way of life and of our civilization. 

EVERYWHERE THE SmiATION IS THE SAME 

A Frenchman, a former member of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties who has heen in the thick of the fight against Com- 
munism in his coimtry for the past fifteen years, recently visited 
the United States. Discussing the inroads of subversion in 
his ovra land and the need for the application of the Chris- 
topher idea, he urged that the latter be expanded on a huge 
scale over here. "I see the same trend developing in the U.S.,” 
he said, "which is now far more advanced in France, namely, 
that the anti-Christian forces are slowly hut surely taking 
over due to the neglect of the mass of good folk who do no 
more than take care of themselves.” 

This Frenchman went on to assert that the dhnination dl 
religion from education and public life in his country and the 
lack of acknowledgment of man's relation^p to C^, since 
the turn of the century, had prepared the way for die present 
mess. With religion too often shunted aside and a void to 
be filled in its place. Communism, he said, has been the only 
force making a vital, unrelenting bid for his coimtry’s leader- 
ship with the result that millions of people imwittingly rallied 
to it as a kind of religion. At least five million out of the 
5,600,000 who voted the Communist ticket in a recent eled 
tion, according to him, should not be regarded as Reds. They 
are simply sour, angry, disillusioned, and confused people, 
sheep without a shepherd, people searching for someone to 
give them hope and finding none save the godless interested 
in their plight. 

To this observation, he added: 

"On the one hand, the Right has never taken the interest 
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it in die working rmm. It g^ve dbaii^, but not justice. 

On tbe otber barwi, too many decent Frenchmen— esti- 
mates run as high as five tnilTinri — either n^^ected or ddiber- 
atdy leErained from interesting themselves in their govern- 
ment. They did not vote. Their excuse was that th^ wanted 
no part of vdiat they called 'dir^ politics.* So— the Reds, 
who bad no such strange timidi^, capitalized (m their dtort- 
s^fhted errors.” 


HE lOD SOMBIHING ABOdT eH 

Everything this Ftendiman said has been borne out by 
iqiorts from other sources telling virtually the same tragic 
story. But in this otherwise gloomy picture die light of one 
man’s candle of faith— and the lights of odiers like himr-have 
alxea^ started to illumine the “darkness" of his country. 

This very Frendunan, this ex-dqnity now turned bunness- 
man, was himself responsible in no small way fm hdping 
swing the trend in the r^ht direction, as is evident from dte 
following account received, not fimm hun, but ficom an Amer- 
ican just returned ficom France. 

It seems this very effective French Oiristc^her purchased 
an automobile in onfer to tcavd from town to town on 
business. Ihe only car he could secure was a Chevrolet. 
Wherever he stopped, he noticed that g^coups c^ workers, 
indoctrinated by the Communist^ made it their busings to 
embarrass him, ridiculing him in puUic for having “sc^ out” 
to the “American m^iecialists” Imying one their autc^ 
mobfies. This man decided to make die best of a had gitunrinw 
in tnte Christepher fashkm. In each town he would dt quiedy 
in his car untfl the inevitahle larg^ ho^e crowd gatheieci 
Then he would make his vr^ heard in a mo^ disarming 
vwgr; 

T know how you men feel But I don't diink you rea^te 
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that this Chevrolet automohile, along vwth the Ford andi 
Plymouth, is the ■workingman’s car in the United States. Mil' 
lions o£ workers like you in America own automobiles like 
this. They don’t work any harder than you, hut they live 
a lot better. I was there a few months ago. I know. I’ve seen 
them. Most of you should own a car like this. And you would 
if all of us would only learn more from America!” 

Each time he said this the look of hostihty on the feces of 
the workers would change to one of amazement mingled ivith 
disillusionment, the same haimting look that all men have 
when they eventually learn how they have been double- 
crossed by the Reds. For the first time, they had come face 
to face with the truth, through the words of a fellow coxmtry- 
man. 

If a million other voices like his were heard on the high- 
ways and byways of Europe and of the whole eardi, Ae 
hatred generated by subversion would begin to give "way 
to better imderstanding of and more respect for truA. 

BP NOT YOUB JOB, VPHOSB? 

Meanwhile, in country after covmtry all over Ae world Ae 
design for godless conquest of all mankind follows its sinister 
pattern. In Ae United States Ae subversives’ success has 
been increasingly great, due to Ae widespread indifiFerence 
of so many o Aerwise good people who often make Ae excuse 
Clike Ae five million Frenchmen who Ad not vote) Aat Aey 
want “no truck wiA Arty politics,” forgetting Aat politics, 
in its purest definition, "is Ae art and science of government." 

The results of a Gallup poll conducted recently showed that 
sixty-seven percent of American parents do not want Aeir 
children to go into politics, one of Ae reasons being that Ae 
whole field of politics is bad. However, twenty-one percent of 
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the parents held that, unless people with good ideas do go 
into politics and into government, “democracy will die.” 

In the first group, it is painfully obvious, are those who do 
not participate actively in whatever pertains to the miming 
of this country. They concern themselves very little widi 
primary, state, or national elections. They seldom ran for 
public of&ce. Witness, for example, the Minnesota newspaper 
headline, "5 DECLINE TO RUN FOR MUNICIPAL 
POST," which captioned the story of five St. Paul attorneys 
who refused to be candidates for a municipal court judgeship. 

Too often theirs is the characteristic American attitude to- 
ward government and even toward the subversive threat to 
undermine it Americans are aware of die threat, at least 
dimly, yet they have done too htde about it. Like the crowds 
in New York who, in years past, remained on the sidelines 
when the Communists took over on May Day Ca gigantic 
Loyalty Parade dwarfed the Red show of power this year) 
their reaction, if other than apathy, has been one of amused 
tolerance. "And,” quoting Newsveeek magazine, “they stood 
iy idly while the Communists marched from vtctory to vic- 
tory in the world." 

Yes, they “stood by idly” and, in their failure to work as 
hard for our democracy as those are working who would de- 
stroy it, they contributed to the spread of a doctrine which 
denies the existence of God and the position of man, digni- 
fied, as he is, by being created in the Divine Image. As Clare 
Booth Luce, author and ex-Congresswoman, pointed out not 
long ago in This Week magazine: 

“If die day ever comes when the men and women of our 
Western Civilization desert completely the historic conoqit 
of man as a child of God with free will and an immortal soul 
—if the day comes, in short, when we, too, go over to 'scientific 
materialism’— on that day not all our oil or gold in the ground, 
nor our assembly lines, nose our air forces, nor our navies, nor 
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even our sole possession of the atomic bomb, shall save us. 
. . . On that day freedom will perish in the totalitarian 
night of the world.” 

TO GET DOWN TO CASES 

Generally speaking, when an individual in America thinks 
of himself in connection with government, his chief concern 
is with the question of whether or not he wishes to he a “poli- 
tician.” Actually, however, every one of you is deeply in- 
volved in and affected by the processes of government, 
whether you realize it or noL Every time you pay a sales tax, 
get a ticket for parking or speeding in your car, or fill out an 
income tax blank, you are involv^ with the government. 
Every time you go before a Labor Board as an employer or as 
an employee, every time you collect tmemployment insurance 
or old-age security benefits or workmen’s compensation, you 
are involved with the government Every time you see fire, 
pohce, or sanitation departments in operation, you are watch- 
ing government in action. 

It is difficult, indeed, to think of any hmnan activity in 
our modem society where the impact of government is not 
felt Obviously, then, you need not be a politician to be con- 
cerned tvith the legislative, judicial, and executive behavior 
of your nation. 

Governments are instituted ammg men to secure the rights 
given to you by your Creator. Through governments you can 
place under popular control those institutions which will pro- 
tect you against a willful, evilly purposeful minority and 
which will further your common aims and aspirations. 

The greatest ills in many nations have arisen from the fact 
that people are not suffciendy interested in their government. 
Public apathy encourages official corraption. Failure to use 
the rights bestowed by democracy advances the rapid growth 
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of dictatorship. If people as a whole withdraw from the arena 
of pohtics, then selfish and tyrannical minorities can and do 
monopolize the great powers of government. 

To illustrate: suppose for a moment that our nation were 
a community of one hundred instead of some one hundred 
and forty millions. And suppose these one hundred people 
had no government at all. It would then be possible for half 
a dozen men of ill will, prototypes of our modem gangster, 
to arm themselves with brass loiuckles, clubs, and guns and 
to terrorize the entire community, to deny to the entire com- 
munity the right to live as firee people. 

The power of the gangster to take over is not some myth- 
ical concept. It has happened in many American cities where 
organized gangs have joined with self-seeking politicians in 
running whole coromunities, looting the public treasury, dis- 
regarding the public interest for the benefit of the gang and 
its cronies in office. 

The gang has taken over whole nations. Still fresh in peo- 
ples’ minds is the example of the Nazis in Germany. The 
Hitler movement started with armed gangs, street ruffians 
who beat up people and broke up peaceful public meetings. 
The shock troops and the storm troops and the gigantic open- 
air spectacles were an enlargement of that gang idea. Finally, 
the Nazis seized power and used government, not to secure 
the right of the German citizenry, but to destroy thoai God- 
given rights. 

Still tragically ftesh in our memory, also, is the way in 
which the Communisfe proceeded to “convert" once-demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia into a police state— a pattern of “con- 
version” followed in every country in which they have ^ized 
control. As an editorial in a New York newspaper PM re- 
ported: 

“In Czechoslovakia, the Communists are now repeating 
exaedy the methods they used to grab Romania, Bulgaria, 
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Hungary. It is a pattern of conquest through pohtical terror 
and chicanery, worked out to the last detail. The formula 
which so far has been foolproof, is as follows: 

“Become part of a government legally, by forming a coali- 
tion with Socialists, hherals, and other parties willing to travel 
along. This step might he descrihei as the foot in the door. 

"Insist that a Commimist be Minister of Justice. This hap- 
pened in Bulgaria CNaidenov) and Romania (Patrascanu). 
The Ministry of Justice controls the courts, which means diat 
the opposition secredy earmarked for elimination will get no 
break. One foot over the threshold. 

“Demand that the Minister of War he a Communist. This 
took place in Romania (Gen. Lascar), in Bulgaria (Gen. 
Damyanov), and in Gzechoslovakia (Gen. Svoboda). A Gom- 
munist Minister of War, dominating the armed forces, is 
a guarantee that an efiEective uprising against the Communists 
would be impossible. Both feet are in. 

“Obtain control over the Ministry of Interior, which in 
European coimtries is in charge of the pohce forces. The 
Czechoslovakia Minister of Interior, Vaclav Nosek, is a Com- 
munist who has been filling key posts with Communists, 
intimidating non-Communists, forcing out anti-Communists. 
Both feet over the dvreshold and gun in hand. 

“Put a Communist or pro-Communist in the Ministry of 
Information. This takes care of censorship, paralyzes press 
and radio criticism, and prepares a favorable climate of opin- 
ion. In Bulgaria and Romania dre Ministers of Information 
were prn-Communists; in Czechoslovakia the Minister, Vac- 
lav Kopecky, is in charge of Press, radio, movies, and the 
allocation of newsprint. Gun in one hand, chloroform in the 
other. 

“Once diese key posts are filled and persramel security in- 
stalled and organized, a number of moves follow with ma- 
chinelike precision: 
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“Intimidate the press by closing some (^position newspa- 
pers, threatening strikes in the plant, arrest editors. 

“Discredit the Parliamentary and other opposition by ac- 
cusing them of being foreign agents, plotters, and saboteurs. 

“Ajffest the opposition leadership, try them publicly, and 
then destroy their parties by disbanding or absorption.” 

There it is— a blueprint for power used by the godless. And 
that blueprint can be applied to the United States, hastened 
along by the apathy of people with regard to their govern- 
ment. While the nation sleeps, the totalitarians bore their 
way into one post after anodier. When the opportune time 
comes, they reach out for total power. 

Meanwhile, there has been no dearth of diagnoses on the 
subject. However, the fact still remains that, so far, too many 
experts have done more to define this disease in our modem 
society than they have taken steps to halt its freedom-sapping 
inroads. 

In a nation such as ours, founded on the recognition of 
man’s God-given rights and his etemd relationship to his 
Creator, founded more firmly on these basic tmths than any 
other nation on the face of the earth, such apathy and indif- 
ference are inexcusable. 

One main characteristic of the democracy which is our 
Republic is the belief in the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual. A second characteristic is the belief in the necessity 
for democratic control of political and economic life. These 
two articles of faith constitute the foundation of our demo- 
cratic tradition. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard University, put this thought 
into words in an address given at ihe Third Annual N. Y. 
Herald Tribime High School Forum, held at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York not long ago. 

“The belief in the inalienable rights of the individual is 
an eighteenth-century restatement of the Christian faith in 
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tte integrity and indestructibility of die soul,” Mr. Scdiles- 
inger said. “It is an affirmation of the individual against the 
moh— of man against the state. Its charter is the Bill of 
Rights— that is, the first ten amendments, without which the 
people refused to ratify the American Constitution; especially 
it is the First Amendment: ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of rehgion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; of abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.’ ” 

“The basic issue in the world today, in short,” Mr. Schles- 
inger continued, “is between those who believe in human 
freedom . . . and those who believe in the police state. If 
we narrow the base of our support by excluding those with 
whom we have merely economic disagreements, we enor- 
mously weaken the moral strength of a position based un- 
equivocally on the dignity of man; and we end by reducing 
our own side and transferring allies to the Communists. 

“A free society is not a perfect society; given the Christian 
conception of man we would hardly expect perfection on tihis 
earth. A firee society is a society in which individuals are free 
to define perfection and struggle toward it. The United States 
is not utopia. But, because it is not utopia, we do not have 
to decide that it is therefore a mass of hypocrisy.” 

We as a nation have our faults. But these faults are small 
indeed compared with the deliberate pattern of personal and 
public falsehood, political chicanery, and godless propaganda 
of the totalitarian. 

“America is beset today with many vital problems,” said 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of the House of Representa- 
tives, in a Memorial Day address at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
recently. “But America has had problems before. We have 
met them in our true American way and emerged each time 
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Stronger ttan ever. These problems have been met and will 
continue to be met by strong leadership and common imity 
among the people. 

“There are all too many in our ovm coimtry ready to be- 
tray the sacrifices which have been made by our hallowed 
dead, overdirow this country by stealth, if possible, and by 
force and violence, if necessary. Over the years they crept 
into high places in our government. . . . When we seek to 
curb their seditious activities, the subversionists seek refuge 
under . . . the same C!onstitution and the same Bill of Rights 
they are attempting to destroy. The Founding Fathers never 
intended the Constitution should be a doak over those who 
would overturn the government of this nation. 

"Co mmunis ts and fellow travelers who infested the gov- 
ernment service must be driven out. . . . There is no room 
on -the Federal payroll for anyone whose loyalty is to another 
nation.” 

NOTE : It has been estimated that about 400 Communists hold 
positions of importance in Washington. Others occupy 
strategic positions in die military government abroad. 
The Conummist-dominated United Public Workers 
of America claim membership of 100,000 of whom 
40,000 are Federal workers. While it cannot properly 
be said all members of this union are Communists, it 
is undeniable that they are all subject to Communist 
propaganda and pressure. 

The conclusion to be dravra fiom these remarks is onty 
too obvious. Let these subversives believe anything they like, 
but, by the same token, dtw't let them Toe put on our govern- 
ment’s payroll where they work wnceanngly to wreck every- 
thing for which America stands. Don’t let them be like the 
108 State Department employees who were recendy the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive investigation by Fdleral s«mrity agents, 
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including the best FBI operatives in the business, and were 
adjudged “poor security risks,” to quote from the Congres- 
sional Record, April 26, 1948, on “Communist Infiltration 
in the State Department,” the Hon. Edward J. Devitt, Rep- 
resentative from Minnesota, reporting. 

And, again quoting from the Congressional Record of the 
same date: 

“They represent only a fraction of the total 20,000 on the 
payroll, yet enough to do serious damage to American foreign 
policy if the allegations in the rq)ort are reasonably accurate. 
. . . At least 10 of the employees were formerly employed 
by the important wartime branch of OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services). A number of them were with the Office of War 
Information and transferred to the State Department when 
OWI went out of business. 

“A few are held poor risks because of morals; at least one 
for an alleged criminal record. Three have connections in vari- 
ous ways with the Soviet Embassy in Washington; one is a 
former employee of the Embassy, another was working for 
the Soviet Purchasing Commission when employed by the 
State Department. Several were recommended highly by 
Prof. Harold J. Laski of England, left-wing Laborite. 

“Five are known to have signed Communist election pe- 
titions. 

‘Twelve are listed as being dose assodates or having con- 
nections in some way with suspect Soviet espionage agents. 

“One is listed as pro-German during the war years, while 
in the Department. Practically all of them are suspected as 
members of the Communist Party or having Communistic 
leanings . . . 

“A study of the report reveals that the employees involved 
are scattered through every branch of the service. The heav- 
iest infiltration has taken place in the Office of Research and 
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Intelligence, foreign service, and Office of Information and 
Education, the latter especially in New York City. 

“Many of the 108 individuals are permitted (Cong. Rec- 
ord, April Z2, 1948) to handle top secret material. 

‘If ihe employees are as questionable risks as painted in 
the report, they have managed to step into the right depart- 
ments.” 

“Step into the right departments” is correct. Witness the 
foUowing, taken from the Congressiond Record of April 21 : 

“Anoffier important official in the Division of Occupied 
Areas, whose wife is with the Division of Research and In- 
telligence, is hsted imder case No. 59. 

“The security office late in 1946 said it had insufficient 
information to warrant their dismissal, adding ‘However, in 
view of the fact that both are knovm to he dose associates of 
individuals linked with Soviet espionage activities, this office 
will continue to ke^ their cases under active consideration.' 

“The wife ‘was approved for top secret material' February 
II, 1947, because ‘if there is not enough to dismiss them, 
then they cannot be denied access to top secret material.’ 

“An employee of the Foreign Service, No. 63, comes in 
for this comment in the report: 

“ ‘A memo . . . indicates that another governmental agency 
had received information that he was a recognized section 
leader of the G>mmunist underground. A subsequent check 
with this agency CSq)tember 30, 1947) developed that in 
1939, when he was with the Foreign Service Journal, he had 
a small G^mmimist Party unit meeting in his home. The 
source of this information said that he was a leader of this 
C!ommunist underground unit. His investi^tion is pending.' ” 

CXir form of government tolerat« anyone in our country 
to think as he pleases. But putting people like these on the 
government payroll (at the taxpayer's expense) to wreck the 
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very government ■which they have sworn to uphold is nothing 
short o£ fantastic folly now and national suicide in the future. 

WBEnn^G OUT IS NOT ENOUC^ 

However, merely weeding out the subversives is only half 
the job. Getting soimd-thinking citizens in there places is a 
national “must.” The reason for this is, again, only too ob- 
vious. Weed out the Reds without following up that weed- 
ing-out process with positive, constructive action for good and 
what happens? The subversives, in the words of a prominent 
government official, will merely “send in their second team!” 

To make a comparison: if you want to get rid of weeds in 
a garden— pkmt something in their stead. If you want to get 
rid of darkness, bring in light. If you want to get rid of dis- 
ease, initiate measures that will insure health. 

If you want good government— and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans do want sound administration— then you 
must work to put m people with sincerely honest, truly Amer- 
ican ideas, if you caimot go in yourselves. 

You can follow the example of the young ■woman Chris- 
topher, a mail clerk, in one of the most important branches 
of our government service. Her job is intimately concerned 
■with vital correspondence from overseas dealing ■with reports 
on conditions abroad. 

This woman makes .it her business to see that all the mail 
reaches the proper authorities for inspection and analysis, 
despite the fact that three others in the department make 
every effort to divert those reports imfavorable to their ideo- 
logical sympathies. And sometimes they do succeed in relegat- 
ing important missives to the wastebasket! Such actions, on 
an even wider scale, may help explain certain strange deci- 
sions by some officials on matters of governmental policy. 

Notwithstanding this continuing opposition, however, this 
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derk has done tremendous good just by being on the spot 
and working as bard for what is right as others are working 
for what is base and false. ‘Tm working alone where I am,” 
she says, “but therds a stimulating and satisfpng thought in 
knowing coimdess others are working, as I try to do, to sup- 
port and safeguard the inter^ts of our government.” 

The devotion to duty of this derk in a minor position can 
best be summed up in one word— potriotisro. It is a word too 
htde stressed nowadays. In fact, the godless have conducted 
such a shrewd campaign against the true meaning of the term 
that many otherwise good people fed a trifle apologetic in 
discussing it, so falsdy identified has it become vddi the 
worst in all that is considered old-fashioned and unpro- 
gressive. 

Thank God, however, patriotism still stands for something 
among tens upon tens of thousands of loyal employees in 
every branch of our government. One branch that might be 
mentioned has maintained this great tradition in its finest 
sense. In its service are the highest type of Americans. Its 
job never ends. It works unceasingly 365 days a year at help 
ing preserve the God-given rights of all our citizens. The 
branch referred to is the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
die FBI— a daily, living testimonial to good government in 
action. 

To it cannot be applied the report of the Civil Service 
Commission which stated that, in one nine-month period, 
an estimated Sir Federal employees were ousted from their 
jobs when they were found to be dislc^al to the Unit»i 
States! 


HOW THEY G®T THAT WAY 

At first glance it is puzzling how these 81 1— and many 
more like Aem— ever got that way. However, some of the 
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edge to our bewilderment is taken off when it is realized that 
not a few of these people, particularly ihe younger men and 
women, have grown up ignorant of the Christian heritage 
which is America’s. 

The proof? 

According to the United States Office of Education, in- 
struction concerning the Declaration of Independence Cthe 
main charter and guiding spirit of our governmental structure 
for eleven years, from 1776 to 1787, when the Constitution 
based on the principles of the Declaration was adopted and 
ratified) is required hy law in only nine out of 48 
states— California, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Viiginia, and Wisconsin. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this startling fact is contained 
in the words of Woodrow Wikon: 

"No more vitcd truth was ever uttered than that freedom 
and free institutions cannot Jong he mcdntcaned hy any peo~ 
fie who do not understand the nature of their own govern- 
ment." 

This being so, the time has certainly arrived for every God- 
fearing citizen in our land to take steps to see that this con- 
dition is corrected at once, to see that all our people, young 
and old, are thoroughly schooled in all that their democracy 
meant in the past and will mean to them in die future. As 
an American taxpayer, you have both the right and the obli- 
gation to insist on results. If you live in a state that does not 
demand explicit teaching on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, you can start the ball rolling to see that it, the Consti- 
tution, and the Bill of Rights become integral parts of the 
policy and teaching of every school, from kindergarten to 
imiversity, to which you pay taxes or make gifts. 

Don’t be satisfied with mere teaching by rote. See that 
the ^irit as well as the letter is imparted to students. Be 
concerned that all our yoimg people should know the high 
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price paid for liberty by our forefathers and be ready to pay 
the same price, if need be. “Never take your country . . . 
for granted,” said Ahce Duer Miller, “because men have 
broken their hearts to get it for you.” 

If you are in one of the nine states that do require teach- 
ing of the Declaration, check to see how it is actually being 
taught. Check to see whether it is being side-tracked, ignored, 
or belitded. Leave nothing to chance! Don’t be satisfied with 
an incidental reference to it in a government, history or civics 
course. Insist on its being required teaching. And make sure 
it is not being taught by someone who explains that it was a 
“good” statement— for ihe eighteenth century. 

Persuade every organization to which you belong or with 
which you are acquainted Cveterans groups, labor unions, 
fraternal organizations, women’s dubs, parent-teacher asso- 
dations, youth movements, etc.) to concentrate on the one 
objective of having these basic fundamentals taught and re- 
spected in all phases of local, state, and national activity. This 
means more than more lip service, more than hanging a copy 
of the Dedaration on a wall, more than a colorless reference 
to the mere letter of these fundamental documents. 

It means infusing the living spirit of the Declaration, die 
Constitution and the BUI of Rights into every segment of pri- 
vate and pvMic life in die United States. 

And, remember, also, the inspiration of all these documents 
—the Creator of the world and of everything and everyone 
in it. To repeat again the words of William Penn: “Those 
people who are not governed by God will be ruled by 
tyrants.” 

The time has certainly arrived for us to insist that every 
employee of our government— federal, state, and munidpal— 
live up to both the letter and spirit of the oath they take to 
uphold the Constitution and that he or she take no part in 
subversive activities which would undermine our republic. 
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Failure to live up to such oadi would make one liable under 
law for dismissal on the ground that whosoever falsely swore 
would inevitably be committing perjury. 

Americans have always interpreted most liberally the Tights 
of minorities to believe and to express their beliefs in every 
political or economic doctrine, rvith few and rare exceptions. 
But no sound-thinking citizen has seriously argued that the 
one percent who would wreck our democracy should be brought 
into the government. The godless are not pressing into federal 
and state dOBces to protect die right of a minority to express 
their beliefs. The right of expression is already theirs. They 
do not express dieir true loyalty but hide it, instead. Their 
presence in our government has nodiing to do with freedom 
of opinion. They are there for one purpose, and one purpose 
only— to hasten the day when they will attempt to overthrow 
our rqiublic, to vroeck freedom. 

The following is Standard Form 6r (revised April i, 1948) 
as promulgated by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(Chapter A6, Federcd Personnel Mantiat), which details for 
the civil service employee die "Oath of Office, Affidavit, and 
Declaradon of Appointee”: 

A. OATH OF OFFICE 

1 , 

do solemnly swear (or affirm^ that I vnll support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that 1 will hear true 
faith and alleg^nce to the same; that I tahe this ohli- 
gation freely without any mental reservation or purpose 
^ evasion; daat 1 wdl well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on whidi 1 am tdjout to enter, SO 
HELP ME GOD. 
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B. AFFIDAVIT AS TO SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 
AND AFFILIATION 

Do further swear Cor affirm^ that I am not a Com- 
munist or Fascist. 1 do noi advocate nor ami a member 
of any organization that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States hy force or violence 
or other uitconstitutioncd means or seeking by force or 
violence to deny other persons their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States. I do further swear 
Cor affirm^ 1 will not so advocate, nor will I become a 
merrher of such organization during the period that I 
am an employee of the Federcd Government. 

Existence of this fonn, its wording, and its stress on call- 
ing upon the Creator of the Universe to witness the truth of 
what is being said, as expressed in the phrase, “SO HELP 
ME GOD,” should be made the Icnowledge of every citizen 
in our country. Especially should it be recognized in organiza- 
tions and groups which concern themselves with the admin- 
istration of government. 

Together with the foregoing, there should be greater em- 
phasis on public acquaintance with the terms of the Hatch 
Act, which deals with membership in subversive organiza- 
tions, Section 9A of Public Law ^52, 76th Congre®, ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, provides: 

SUBVERSIVE ACnVTTY AND AFFILIATION 

Ci!) It shall be unlawful for any perxm employed in any 
capacity by any agency of the Federal Government, 
whose compensation, or any part ther&>f, is paid from 
funds authorized or appropriated by any act of Con- 
gress, to have membership in any poUticti party or 
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organization which advocates the overthrow of our 
constitutional form of government in the United 
States. 

(2) Any person violating the provisions of this section 
shall he immediately removed from the position or of- 
fice held hy him, and thereafter no part of the funds 
appropriated hy any act of Congjress for such position 
or office shall he used to pay the compensation of such 
person. 

There should certainly he greater public awareness o£ Ex- 
ecutive Order 9835 of March 21, 1947, which provides, in 
part, that: 

C2) Activities and associations of an applicant or employee 
which may he considered in connection with the de- 
termination of disloyalty may include one or more of 
the following . . . 

CO Membership in, affiliation with or sympathetic asso- 
ciation with any foreign or domestic organization, as- 
sociation, movement, group or combination of persons, 
designated hy the Attorney General as totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or as having 
adopted a policy of advocating or approving the com- 
mission of acts of force or violence to deny other per- 
sons their rights under the Constitution of the United 
States, or as seeking to cdter the form of government 
of the United States hy unconstitutional means. 

The penalties for subversive activity and affiliation are set 
forth in Standard Form 61 CU.S.C,S.C.) as follows: 

Various appropriation acts contain a provision prohibiting 

the use of appropriated funds to pay the salary or wages 

of any person who advocates, or who is a member of an 
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organization that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States hy force or violence. These acts 
frovide that an affidavit shall he considered prima fade 
evidence that the person making the affidavit does not ad- 
vocate, and is not a memher of an organizadon that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States hy force or violence. These acts provide further that 
any person who advocates, or who is a memher of an or- 
ganization that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States hy force or violence and accepts 
employment the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any such appropriation shall he guilty of a felony, and, 
upon conviction, shall he fined not more than $i,ooo or 
imprisoned for not more than i year, or hoth, and that this 
penalty shcdl he in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
any other provisions of law. 

SCHOOLING FOR GOVERNMENT 

While it is true that a nation, like a city, may never catch 
up with its dreams of the future, it is certain that proper 
guidance and training of fine young Americans for public 
service in government are the best guarantees against both 
corrupt and subversive inroads. They are the most positive 
assurance of good, honest, democratic administration now and 
in the future. As the New York Times, in an editorial d^lor- 
. ing the lack of realization of this truism, pointed out: 

“It is a curious fact that, as personnel numbers and gov- 
ernment costs have risen, as services expand and new c<m- 
cepts of responsibility take hold, we have paid little more 
attention than we did years ago to the training of young 
men and women specifically for careers in civil service and 
the higher posts in government. A young roan may set his 
g(»l to be a physician, and work specifically toward that end 
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from his high school days. He may do the same with law, 
with engineering, with teaching and an infinite niunher of 
other specialities. But how rare it is to hear a young man 
say that he is studying for government!” 

In the early years of its history, America was able to draw 
on the best men in the country to serve the whole nation in 
positions of public tmsL Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, and many others came at the call of duty to any oflBce 
the nation needed to fill. Since the end of the Qvil War we 
have seen a growing disinclination on the part of our citi- 
zens to enter pubhc service either for long or short periods, 
although milhons of our young men and women have made 
and will make any sacrifice and give up any advantage to 
serve in the armed forces when our coimtry is in danger from 
without. 

Today, our danger is also from within. And we need men 
and women who will serve without the stimulus of war, with- 
out public recognition, perhaps without public appreciation, 
in positions which are often as important to the survival of 
our nation as is service in the armed forces. 

To go into government sometimes may mean, of course, a 
loss of some portion of your normal earning power. Yet such 
a seeming disadvantage is far outweighed by the many ad- 
vantages you, individually, will receive. "In business, profit 
and loss are the criteria of success,” Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal once conunented. "In goverrunent, your rewards for 
successful work are much less tangible. They come from the 
inner satisfaction of taking part in the most important and 
powerful and complicated team in the world, and not from 
individual compensation.” 

There are scores of examples whidh could be cited to illus- 
trate this point One in particular comes most readily to mind. 

It is the case of a European diploniat whose own words 
tell far better than anyone else’s the tremendous task he has 
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undertaken. This man, a Protestant, makes impressive refer- 
ence to the work of the Christophers. CAn American friend 
of his in California, a Catholic, was the one who sent him 
the Christopher literature mentioned in the letter which fol- 
lows:) 

. . and 1 have just Tetumed from the Congress of Eu- 
rope at The Hague where, much to the amusement of my 
politiccd friends, I chose to serve on the cultural committee 
in preference to either the political or economic. The cul- 
tured committee was made up of churcdimen, artists, 
writers, and thinkers from twenty European nations who 
were charged with d^herating upon the nature of the 
common stork of ideas and morals in Europe. I thought 
this the most fundamental issue in any attempt to unite 
Europe. A civilized society cannot he maintained hy politi- 
cal and economic arrangements alone. Men aren’t like ants. 
They need to believe in their dvilization and he willing 
to make sacrifices to improve it and defend it. 

"So we decided that a Charter of Human Rights must he 
accepted hy all Europeans. Of course, 1 said that behind 
the Charter would he required the inspiration and strength 
of a revealed religion; and 1 quoted the action of your 
Christophers in pressing that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence he taught in cdl States. This impressed die Congress 
who were at least two-thirds Christian inwardly as well as 
outwardly; the atheists put up a poor show and were soon 
defeated." 

YOOR PARTIOULAR NICHE IN GOVE3RNMENT 

Direct, personal participation in a specific position is, of 
cotuse, the most constructive means of shaping the character 
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of your government, as lias been pointed out previously. 
Without dwelling further on diis particular phase of your 
participation, there are two principles which it would he well 
to bear in mind. 

One is that a pubhc position, &om the lowliest civil servant 
on up to the President of the United States, is a public trust 
If there be corruption in high places, there will be cynicism 
in low places. People vnll begin to look upon dl government 
as rotten, will learn to look upon democracy as an ugly farce, 
vrill lose faith in democratic leadership. For you, as a Chris- 
topher, to hold public office, whether as a tax collector or as 
a Congressman, means that you will have to devote yourself 
to strengthening the belief of the common man in the effi- 
ciency and honesty of free, democratic government In short, 
put public welfare above personal gain. Don’t go in to do 
well for yourself but to do good for others. 

A seccmd principle for a Christopher is to prove to die 
people that thty can be free and still be fed, that great liberty 
and good living can go hand in hand. Failure to meet the 
economic needs of the people through an intelligent use of 
government can create a loss of feith just as surely as cor- 
ruption in government destroys interest in our free way of 
life. Economic chaos creates political chaos, and out of politi- 
cal chaos arise dictatorships and world upheaval. 

If, however, you cannot go into the field of government 
yourself, you can sdll be listed in either of two classifications: 
the electorate or the loydty group. 

The Electorate 

By the electorate is meant all those who are eligible to 
vote. To be part of the electorate is to be the inheritor of a 
great tradition, a precious, God-given right achieved after 
long struggle and much suffering. But just as man tends to 
neglect other aspects of his inherited ri^ts, so does he tend 
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nowadays to neglect his right to vote. He abuses the frivilege 
by neglecting it. In the presidential election of 1900, for 
example, seventy-five percent of those who were eligible to 
vote, did vote. In 1944, however, only fifty-five percent voted. 
In 1946, only thirty percent made use of their ballot. 

Realize what this means. If only thirty percraat of the 
population votes, then it is possible for a body of human 
beings composed of only fifteen percent of the total electorate 
to elect its spokesman to govern the nation. That means 
eighty-five percent of the electorate would be taking orders 
from fifteen percent of the people. Anyone could hardly 
blame this fifteen percent if it were finally to conclude that 
a dictatorship would he as acceptable as a democracy since 
seventy percent of the people don’t care to exercise their demo- 
cratic rights. 

The consequence of this abstinence from the polls is far- 
reaching. In the past it has made it easy for political ma- 
chines to be set up that were little interested in the public 
good. Secondly, totalitarian elements find it not too difficult 
to slip their standard bearers into public office when the great 
mass of electors stays home on election day. And these totali- 
tarians make their task even easier by using democratic lingo 
and democratic processes to subvert and destroy democracy. 
In short, failure to use your ballot smoothes the way for the 
corrupt politicians, for the selfish lawmakers, for the sub- 
versives to dominate the madhinery of government whih they 
are still in the minority — condition which is quite ctmtraiy 
to the entire ^irit of democracy where the majority decides 
public policy while still recognizing minority rights. 

The Christc^her, therefore, must be a voter. Too, he can 
get his family, friends, and neighlxirs to vote. He can be- 
come a canvasser on election day to help turn out the vote 
for the principles in which he believes, tan tarry his citi- 
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zenship with a sense of genuine responsibility, can become a 
living part of his community. 

The Loyalty Grouf 

The loyalty group is a regular part of our society, as in- 
trinsic to the making of public pohcy as are the various local 
assemblies or even the Congress of the United States. Such 
groups are merely combinations of persons handed together 
to affect popular thought by joint action. Some groups are 
good; some are had— depending on your point of view and 
die moral worth of the issues involved. 

They exist for two reasons. First, when we elect a candi- 
date to an office, we do so because of a general attitude con- 
cerning him, such as his party affiliation, or his honesty, or 
perhaps even his looks. And once he is elected we seek openly 
to get him to favor some special piece of legislation which 
affects us deeply. Second, we may wish to educate or arouse 
the community on some issue so that there will he a constant 
pressure on all sections of society to siving into action. 

Doing this takes many forms— letter writing and telegrams, 
meetings and parades, lobbyists and delegations, newspaper 
publicity and general advertising. Almost everybody is a mem- 
ber of some such group. It may be a trade union or a tax- 
payers' league or any of a whole host of easily recognizable 
gatherings. Here again a special duty falls upon ihe shoulders 
of the Christopher: the duty of actmg in any such group 
vidth purpose and with intelligence. 

A Christopher should ask himsdf or herself three ques- 
tions when aligning with a cause. First, what is its purpose? 
Second, how does it intend to realize its purpose? Third, who 
controls the group? 

Purpose should be examined closely. Too many people fall 
for a phrase. Sometimes the phrase is good, like "we want 
peace.” But, as often as not, die supposed road to peace may 
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be a road to war. A cliche is not a solution. The more dis- 
honest a group is, the more cynically it will himt for high- 
sounding phrases to catch die unwary. 

How a group intends to realize its purpose is as vital a 
consideration as its aims. A foul means for an allegedly good 
end generally winds up as a foul end. 

Who controls an organization is a matter which should 
be thoroughly investigated. Gullible citizens are too often 
tridked into joining a group, paying dues, lending a name to 
a letterhead, only to find out much later that the organiza- 
tion they support has become a loathsome thing in the hands 
of unscrupulous people who have perverted its original pur- 
pose. The Attorney General of the United States recendy 
published a long list of or^nizations whose intent is subversive. 
An e xamin ation of their names or of their alleged programs 
wotJd never, ordinarily, reveal the dangerous nature of these 
groups. Their real character can only be determined by the 
character of the men in control. Look particularly to see who 
is secretary of the organization to which you belong or which 
you intend to join. Check also on the editor of the group’s 
official journal (if it has one), and investigate, also, those 
on the nominating committee who make the policy of the 
organization. 

When these questions have been asked, and answered satis- 
factorily, the duty of the Christopher when he or she joins 
an organization is to participate persontdly in its activities. 
Go to meetings. Be alert. Know what goes on. Accept posts 
of responsibility. Vote in the elections. It is up to you, indi- 
vidually, to see that these pr^sure groups are utilized to 
strengthen your democracy, not to weaken it; that drey are 
used to enrich your lives, not to impoverish them; that they 
are used to liberate each individual, nc^ enslave him. Re- 
member— to be a positive influence for good, you must be on 
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the spot, meeting your fellow citizens and maldng your liv- 
ing presence felt. 

THESB tEAD THE WAY— YOU CAN FOIXOW 

The best way to show what can be accomplished in the 
field is to demonstrate by actual cases what is being done 
right now by some of those who have made public service 
their life’s work. The old saying of the skeptics, ‘Tm from 
Missouri— show me,” can most effectively be answered by 
living examples. Consider, then, the following, typical of 
htmdreds of cases like them: 

One man, motivated by the desire to serve his country as 
others were trying to destroy it, ran for Congress and was 
elected not long ago. One of his recent talks, according to 
those who heard it, figuratively “pulled them out of their 
seats” with the soundness and enthusiasm of his presentation 
of vital American doctrines. 

A Seattle girl, a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton, came to New York after the close of World War II, 
iinrfir tain as to what to make of her future. She finally de- 
cided to go down to Washington and try to get into some 
branch of goverrunent service, this on the advice of a Chris- 
topher friend of hers- “the only person,” in her ovm words, 
"who ever showed the concern for me as an individual and 
with the fire of God’s love which humed brighter than the 
zecd of the Reds who almost won me over.” When she real- 
ized how the subversives had “taken me for an ideological 
sleigh ride,” her whole outlook changed. Her government 
job at the moment isn’t too important, but the prospects are 
excellent for transfer to a more responsible position where 
die can do even greater good. 

Not long ago 2,500 dele^tes of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, meeting in the East to consider the en- 
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trance of thousands of displaced persons, were persuaded to 
change their previous stand against the bill before Congress 
and went on record in favor of it. This turnabout was due 
to the never-say-die spirit of a handful of women whose 
courageous persistence continued through defeat They never 
ceased worldng for a reconsideration of the measure. One 
delegate from Florida made a strong point by quoting to the 
assembly the words of Our Lord: “For 1 was hungry, and 
you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink; 
? was a stranger, and you took me in" CMatt. 2.5:35) Since 
the delegates represented some 3,000,000 women, the pres- 
sure their influence could exert on Congress can well be 
imagined. It was a wonderfully inspiring example of de- 
mocracy in action and public effort for the common good. 

A young man from Midbigan, very much interested in the 
labor-relations phase of govemmeiit, gave up a position in 
a manufacturing plant to go into Federal service where his 
zeal for good could be more widely felt. 

A girl in Boston went to Washington, secured a position 
on a Senator’s staff, and now is personally responsible for 
many important documents of factual data on one of the 
Senate committees. 

Four young people, three men and one woman, gave up 
business careers to join the staff of the United Nations or- 
ganizations. Two are interpreters, one a secretary, another a 
derk. 

Another Christopher, a man in his late thirties, resignal 
as plant foreman to run for office m his local community. 
Though without previous political experience, the smmdness 
of his platform and the honesty of his approach helped def^t 
a small, well-entrenched political machine. “When I started 
out, people told me I was crazy— that it couldn’t be done,” 
he said. T was polite and listened to ’em . . . then I went 
ahead and did it!” 
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A college graduate, after serving in the Merchant Mame 
during the war, has enrolled for an intensive training couise 
with die view to entering the U.S. Foreign Service. 

A woman, a former department store executive, has gone 
into personnel work in the government offices of her state 
where she is instrumental in seeing that only loyed Americans 
are put on the public payroll. 

A lawyer in Cklifomia offered his services and was ac- 
cepted by the state Senate Committee on Education for the 
purpose of analyzing the Building Arnett SuppUmentctry 
Texthooks, volmnes referred to dsewhere in this book as 
being considered detrimental to the best interest of this coun- 
try and favorable to the slave way of life in Soviet Russia. 

THE OPPORTONTIIBS ARB BOUNDLESS 

All these cases and numerous others paralleling them are 
tremendous steps in the right direction. Yet th^ are but a 
comparative drop in the bucket when the vastness of the field 
is realized. According to recent r^xnts, including that of the 
Civil Service Assembly, some 5,900,000 employees are on 
the public payroll. The Federal government accoimts for 
2,050,000, whfle state and local governments list some 3,859,- 
000 workers. The opportunities to get into this vital phase 
of our national life are almost limidess. It is up to you to see 
that these opportunities are not wasted. When instances like 
those cited are multiplied thou^nds of times over, then much 
of the foreboding about how our government and nation may 
be misled will be dispelled. 

SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

To assist in this, here are a few tips which it migjht be 
well to follow: 
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Cl) Know and make your voice heard by your local offi- 
cials, coundlmen, aldermen, etc. 

Ca.) Know your Congressmen and make your influence 
felt by them, too. 

(3) Follow the newspaper reports of how your Congress- 
men vote on various pieces of legislation. 

C4) Keep abreast of the issues before your local, state, and 
national governments. 

C5) Register and vote in primary, state, and national elec- 
tions. 

C6) Join dvic groups Carter proper investigations as to 
dieir purpose, methods, and persormel) and be active 
in such groups. 

C7) Encourage others who can, to go ‘personally into all 
phases of government work vwth the motive of ■preserv- 
ing the C 3 od-given rights which die subversives are 
trying to uproot from our free way of life. 

C8) Go yourselves— as Christophers— ii it is humanly pos- 
sible and in the spirit of "Be ye doers of the ■word, 
and not hearers only." (James 1 :22) 

Democracy’s hatde for existence is never finished. 

In every classroom, in every government office, in every 
legislative and Judicial chamber, the words of die Declara- 
tion of Independence diould be publicly displayed and lived 
up to. And in every heart dieir meaning diould guide 
every diought, word, and action. With our Founding Fathers 
you can defend these God-given rights and with ffiem you 
can echo the words: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident: 

(r) That all men are created equal; 

C2) That they are endowed by their Cr«itor with certain 
unalienable rigjits; 
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C3) That among these are life, libertyi and the pursuit of 
happiness; 

(4) That, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; 

(5) That, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is fhe right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, or- 
ganizing its power in such form, as to them shall seem 
most hkely to effect thdr safety and happiness.” 

As Raymond B. Fosdick, who retired recently after twelve 
years as President of the Rockefeller Foundation pointed out 
in an article in the New York Times, “Not Dollars Alone— 
Faith Is Also Needed”: 

. . America has a song to sing that is not based on an 
economic creed or dogma and that has nothing to do with 
a catchword Uke ‘free enterprise.' We were bom in revolution 
and we are not ashamed of it. It sprang from a passionate 
belief in freedom and in the worth and dignity and creative 
capacity of the human personality. . . . This is the tradi- 
tion of America, and we must not let the song die on om: 
lips. The foundations of this country were based on moral 
principles that emphasized the rights of men everywhere to 
an that makes life satisfying and rewarding. To aDow the 
Soviet Union with its totahtarian phdloscphy to appropriate 
for its own uses this promise of a bettac future is to betray 
the vision and greatness out of which we sprang. 

“Our faith once captured the imagination of die world; it 
can capture it again.” 

FindUy, to repeat the words the men who founded this Re- 
pubhc used in closing the Declaration of Independence: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm re- 
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liance on die piotecdon of divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each odier our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.*' 

These men dared everyMng to win die God-given her- 
itage which is yours today. You, as a Christopher, relying on 
the same Divine Guidance, can do no less than to work un- 
ceasingly to preserve this heritage for yourself and for 
posterity. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

Tremendotis Issues at Stake 


A 

J. X SHORT TIMS AGO in a laige Midwestern 
city> I Bad occasion to visit a ficiend of mine, a vice president 
of a well-known manu&ctuiing concern. He is a fine chap, 
what most people would refer to as a “nice guy,” dvio 
minded, and a person anyone would be glad to know. How- 
ever, in talking with him about the labor-management situa- 
tion in genersd and the part of the individual workman in 
that situation in particular, he showed that he had a %lind 
spot” where his role in the business vrorld was concerned. A 
‘Blind spot,” inddentally, which you or I could easily have 
possessed had we been in his position, taken up as Be was 
with the problem of running a very complicated industrial 
concern. , 

A long and costly strike had just recently been settled with 
his employees, and this executive, a ruddy-faced, extremdy 
energetic Tnan with a mind like the proverbial “steel trap” 
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when it came to analytical figures and industrial problems, 
was anything hut a cold, hard businessman when I saw him. 

Pacing back and forth in his office for the better part of 
twenty minutes, he kept exploding about the ingratitude of 
people who were never satisfied with getting just treatment 
and fair vpag^. “They always want more,” he almost shouted. 
“Give ’em an inch and they’ll take a yard. Give ’em decent 
working conditions, paid vacations, health benefits — every- 
thing— and what happens? They go on strike because they 
say we’re ‘unfair to labor’! I don't get it. It beats me!” 

I asked him if he really wanted to know the cause of much 
of his company’s trouble. A sudden stop in his pacing and 
an incredulous “Now don’t tell me you know!” was his only 
answer. 

So, with this doubtful encouragement, I plunged in: 

“Granting that you’ve done all you say you have,” I told 
him, "you’ve still overlooked one very important item. You 
haven’t given your employees yourself.” 

At that, the roof almost fell in. “Given them myself? Are 
you crazy? What do you want me to do? Go around the plant 
and play nursemaid to men who wouldn’t appreciate it even 
if I were stupid enough to try it?” 

‘You miss the point,” was my i^ly. ‘You don’t have to be 
a nursemaid to anybody, but you do have to be a human 
being where your workmen are cwicemed. To you, your em- 
ployees are just so many cogs in a wheel. You don’t really 
fe«ow them, and they drni't know you. Don’t fool yourself— 
people resent not bdng treated as indinduds. There’s dignity 
in every human being and every human being likes to be 
treated as one. If you and your associates got out and made 
it your business to take a sincere, friendly interest in those 
who work fw you Cand I do mean a sincere interest, because 
peopk have a sort of ‘sixth sense’ about things like that; they 
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can tell what is genuine and what isn’t) I guarantee relations 
between you and than would be a whole lot better.” 

"Friendly interest, ha!” The reply almost blasted my ear- 
drums. “That’s so much twaddle! This is a business we’re 
running, not a Sunday school!” 

He was still niutteing, almost sorrowfully, under his 
breath, about people who weren’t businessmen sticking to ihe 
things they knew something about, when we left his office 
that Saturday afternoon and got into his car to drive out of 
the plant. As we reached the main gate, a company police- 
man started to wave us through when this vice president 
suddenly stopped the car and stuck his head out of the side 
window. 

“ 'Afternoon, Jim,” he told the cop with a curt smile. "Have 
a good weekend!” 

The look on the gateman’s ffice was a picture no artist 
could have painted. From a sort of surly politeness, his ex- 
pression changed to one of incredulous surprise, as much as 
to say, “What goes on here? He’s never done this before.’* 
Then, quickly, he managed a grin and i “Thanks a lot, Mr. 
Same to you.” 

When we were safdy out of earshot, this executive turned 
to me with the air of a man who has made a starding dis- 
covery. “Darned if it didn’t work!” was his amazed conuneat, 
and you could almost see the little "wheels” in his brain tell- 
ing him, “This is good business. Friendliness really pays ofiE.” 

To him his discovery was encouraging and, in a limited 
sense, it was to me, too. Yet, withal, it only scratched the 
surface of what was the cause of his, and of most human, 
troubles. If his friendliness had sprung out of a genuine love 
of his fellowman, of that gateman and of all his other em- 
ployees, it would have furnished a solid beguming in elimi- 
nating the friction between management and labor. It would 
have paved the way toward better social justice on both sides: 
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fair wages and fair work, decent working conditions for 
employees; a decent respect for the rights of employers. This 
human recognition of the rights and duties of both capital 
and labor will prove, totalitarian propaganda notwithstand- 
ing, that the evils that afflict out human society are not neces- 
sarily inherent in our American economic system. 

■ The solution is not to overturn our civilization as Com- 
munism would do, to take away property rights so man will 
no longer cheat or steal, to legalize the evil of dass warfare 
and class hatred in order to arrive at the goal of a classless 
society. 

The solution lies in the daily application of the Divine 
Law promulgated by Christ of Galilee. And this application 
will reform, not only our morals, but our institutions as well. 

Every man is created in the Image and Likeness of God 
and, in that, we are ow brothers’ keepers. We are what we 
would have othejs be to us! 

A well-known automobile industrialist, Henry Ford 2nd, 
is one of an increasing number of management executives 
who are putting this ideal into everyday practice. In talks 
given by young Mr. Ford all over the country in the past two 
years, he has stressed just one idea: industry would make a 
much greater contribution to hmnanity if it put as much 
time and thought into the human relations its employees 
as it does into machines, building^, and technological 
progress. 

In a recent talk in Washington, D. C., he reproached his 
own mmpany in the following words: **lt now seeim dear 
that we have not kept the development of our human relof 
tions in industry in pace vnth the development of our pror 
duction tedinology. Perhaps for every dcMar we spent in 
sdentific research for die development of hotter products and 
more efficient machines, we should have spent another ddlta 
in research into the prohlem of people in indu^ry" 
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When ordinary folk all over die land read this in their: 
daily papers, they sat up and took notice. This was some- 
thing they had seldom heard before. It was an encouraging 
recognition of a very old idea: that each and every man 
counts as a human being, as a child of God. 

An even more graphic illustration of how the man in the 
street received this neivs and, more particularly, the motiva- 
tion which prompted its issuance, is expressed in the words 
of one Ford Company employee. Asked what he thought of 
yoimg Mr. Ford, this worker replied, "Henryk He’s okay. 
He’s a right guy.” 

"Why do you say that?” someone insisted. 

“He says ‘hello’ to you,” came back the prompt answer. 

“But what’s so wonderful about that?” his questicmer 
asked. 

“He’s the only ‘big shot' who ever said ‘hello’ to me when 
he passed me in die corridor. Most of ’em don’t even give 
you a tumble!” 

So— people do want to have odiers take an interest in them. 
They don’t want to be patronized. Sure, a man or a woman 
has to earn a living and wants to be decendy paid; but he 
and she want more than money. They want to be treated in 
such a way as to be able to maintain die independent dignity 
which is their right— which is just another way of saying diey 
want to be loved. 

And they, in turn, do want to be their brothers’ keepers! 

THE BKasnrs and DtrnEs of labor 

On one hand, ■workers with a Christopher purpose should 
strive to carry out honesdy and well all equitable agreements 
freely made, without violence, disorder, or outrage upon em- 
ployers. They should accept just wages and not agitate for 
an immoderately higher rate of pay, which might imperil the 
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economic soundness of a concern and bring about hardships 
for both employer and workers. 

The Christopher-minded employers, on the other hand, 
should treat workmen as free people, as co-partners in owner- 
ship, profits, and management, and thus avoid extremes of 
bo^ the left and the right Those not possessed of consider- 
able wealth— in short, the workers— are more defenseless 
against poverty and injustice than employers, hence an em- 
ployer should, to quote Pope Leo JCEII’s great encyclical. 
Rerum Novarum: 

. . never tax his vpork people beyond their strength, 
nor employ them in work unsuited to their sex or age. His 
great and principal obligation is to give to everyone that 
which is just.” 

. Thus, because management is in a more advantageous posh 
tion, it has a greater obligation. In every country where it has 
failed to guard the security of the worker, it has prepared 
the way for its own destruction. 

There is, however a double danger to be avoided— as an- 
other encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, issued by Pope Pius 
XI pointed out. "On the one hand,” to quote the encyclical, 
"if the social and public aspect of ownership be denied or 
minimized, the logical consequence is Individutdism, as it is 
called: on the other hand, the rejection or diminution of its 
private and individual character necessarily leads to some 
form of CoUectimsm. To disregard these dangers would be 
to rush headlong into the quicksands of Modernism with its 
moral, juridical and social order, which We condemned in 
the Encyclical Letter issued at the beginning of Our Pontifi- 
cate.” 

As remedies for the economic evils of the day, Leo pro- 
posed a return to the social and moral piincipl^ (rf Chris- 
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tianity and advocated limited intervention by die government 
as the guardian of public welfare and prosperity within the 
framework of justice. Workers were to be fairly paid, de- 
cendy fed, dothed, ^d housed. Harmful child labor vras to 
be stopped, workers* health protected, justice assured in 
negotiations and contracts. Finally, Leo concluded in his en- 
cyclical, which has come to be recognized by people of all 
faiths as a "Christian Manifesto on Labor,” the state must 
remove causes of industrial conflict and control outbreaks of 
strife. 

Leo was far ahead of his time, as Robert Wood Johnson 
in his book. Or Forfeit Freedom (Doubleday, p. 16-17) 
points out, since such ideas were “almost heresy” to the world 
of 1891. Since then others have likewise concerned them- 
selves with social justice and, quoting Mr. Johnson: 

. . when the Federal Coumdl of Churcdies of Christ in 
America [Protestant] frst met in ipo 8 , it adopted a fourteen- 
point Social Creed which advocated such measures as aboli- 
tion of child labor, reduction of worhing hours, adoption of 
a living wage 'as a minimum' in each industry, and suppres- 
sion of the ‘sweating system.’ In more general terms, the 
Councd also called for 'equitcdble division of the products of 
industry,’ for ahatement of poverty, and for protection of 
worhers against the results of rapid economic change. 

"Christian leaders were joined hy rabbinical bodies. Seek- 
ing modem application of Mosaic and Talmudic legislation, 
they supported bills guaranteeing workers the ri^t to or- 
ganize, outlawing child Icchor, estaihlishing sodal security and 
old-age pensions, setting up fair employment practices, and 
so on. They also declared it the duty of society to use new 
machinery, skills, and productive power to banish hunger, 
unemployment, poor housing, and inadequate education from 
the social scene.’’ 

There you have the pattern for the position of labor in the 
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modem era, a pattern set forth hy people of all religions and 
adhered to even by those with no formal religion but who 
do have a good sense of moral values. This unanimity of 
opinion in such a vital field is significant for another reason 
in addition to that of a desire for social justice, however. It 
emphasizes the fact that religion and labor are the two great- 
est hulwarks against totalitarianism in this country. The Rev. 
R. A. McGjwan, director of the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, in an address before 
the convention of the CIO Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica held recently at Adantic City, New Jersey, pointed that 
out when he said: 

“American labor does not look forward to being super- 
seded some time by an all-owning, all-employing, all-trad- 
ing, all-goveming government. American labor has thought 
of its own personal dignity and personal responsibilities. So 
I place the American labor movement along with religion 
in the first line of defense against a totalitarian America.” 

LABOR AND CAPITAL NEED EACH OTHER 

By no means is it suggested now or ever that some of the 
evils in our economic life, about which totalitarians rant and 
rave, do not exist in this country. Sad to say, they do exist— 
hut the elimination of these evils does not require the de- 
stmction of our economic system. Again, the fault lies not 
so much in the system as in the greediness of man himself. 
And, in attempting to resolve this condition, it must be real- 
ized very clearly that there will always be areas of difference 
between employers and employees. However, the Christo- 
pher point of view hol^ that these differences can exist with- 
out serious detriment to either side, frovided honesty, de- 
cency, a sense of fair play, and acknowledgment of man’s 
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God-given dignity, rights, and responsibilities are nmiually 
recognized. 

In other words, both sides must play the game according 
to the rules. 

The Marxists tdolendy insist that capital and labor are 
necessarily hostile to each other. Their great mistake Cto quote 
again from Rerum Novarum') is "to possess . . . the idea that 
class is naturdly hostile to class; that rich and poor are intended 
hy nature to live at war with one another. So irrational and so 
fcdse is this view, that the exact contrary is the truth. 

"Just as the symmetry of the human body is the result of 
the disposition of .the memhers of the body, so in a State it 
is ordained by nature that these two classes should exist in 
harmony and agreement, and should, as it were, fit into one 
another, so as to maintcAn ike equilibrium of the body politic. 
Each requires the other; capital cannot do without Idhor, nor 
labor without capital." 

When this happy combination is “liquidated,” eccoiomic 
chaos is the inevitable result. For example, in a press dis- 
patch dated May 5, 1948, to die New York Times from that 
newspaper s correspondent in Vienna, there is given striking 
proof of how accurate such a statement is. Referring to the 
acquisition of Austrian industries, confiscated as German 
prr^rty by the Reds and imdertaken by them to be run 
along Marxist lines, the dispatch g^es on to say: 

" . . The trouble is that these industries have begun to 
produce not profits but losses, . . . For a time the USIA in- 
dustries, as the Russians like to cedi them, loched, like a good 
investment since the Russians took them over in 1945 com- 
plete with large stocks of raw matericd. Seventy percent of 
their product was sold abroad for hard currend^ or exported 
to the Soviet Union. The concerns were edhwed to sell only 
30 percent to Austria for schillings to pay their workers and 
to meet other overhead. 
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“Evidendy certain that capitalian was a simple process o£ 
profiteering, the USIA administrators set aside no cofitcd re- 
serves, cdlowed nothing for depredation, made practically no 
new investments, and increased wages for political purpose. 

“Then came currency reform, a general rise in wage scales 
and the present severe deflation. By this time the USIA 
industries were in d^st from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 to 
the Soviet military hank and, despite that hank’s loans, were 
hehind in their tax and pension obligations. Their raw ma- 
terial stocks were depleted and they were ahle only partly 
to renew them hy compensation deals with Austrian con- 
cerns in die Western zones or hy pressing the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for allocations. 

“Meanwhile, their overhead expenses increased, and West- 
ern occupation authorities had steadily forced down the 
Soviet hill against the Austrian Government for occupation 
costs. In an effort to get more schillings to pay their occupa- 
tion army, which is larger than those of the three Western 
powers comhined, the Russians opened a hlack market in 
Vienna. When this created a public scandal, they promptly 
closed it hut instead began, dirou^ Austrian concerns, to 
sell USIA products in Vienna, ScdTburg and Linz at ‘grey 
market.’ 

“None of diese expenditures has been successful and there 
have been purges in the USIA administration. It is reported 
Russian experts in Moscow who understand the capitcdist 
economics are not heeded. Others are too good Marxists to 
mcdie a success of the USIA, which must compete in a more 
or less free market. An attempt was made to use the Com- 
munist party in Linz to sell 100,000 pairs of USIA-made 
shoes at zoo schillings a pair, hut the workers could not afford 
them. 

“From die satellite countries, notdbly Hungary, comes the 
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same story that capitalism and Communism have not proved 
a good hlend. . . ” 

“rr IS BETTER THAT TWO SHOULD BE TOGETHER . . 

So far in the United States, diank God, such a comparison 
—disastrous as such a comparison is to the godless totalitarian 
philosophy— has not been allowed to appear. And precisely 
because it has not been allowed to appear, capital and labor 
have been allowed the opportunity of ironing out their varied 
differences within the framework of otir democracy. 

In many respects they have been able to draw more closely 
together through institutions and organizations which, on 
both sides, are able to present their points of view intelH- 
gently and, generally speakmg, express the majority view- 
point of each group as a whole. 

In the field of labor, undoubtedly the most important of 
these organizations is the union. Operating cm die Biblical 
theory that “It is better therefore that two should be together, 
than one; for they have the advantage of their society: If one 
fall he shall be supported by the other: Woe to him that is 
alone, for when he faUeth, he hath none to lift him up.” 
(JEccles. 4: 9-10), some fifteen million ■workers in the United 
States have organized themselves mto trade unions. 

These unions, and the labor field in general, offer a tre- 
mendously fertile field of activity for the Christ-bearer— the 
Christopher— who is aware of the necessity of bringing truth 
and its attributes to bear for the social justice of all. 

The men and women in these unicms look to their leaders, 
great and small, for guidance in many spheres outside their 
ovra particular activity. The nature of that leadership, 
whether it be for better or worse, for good or for evil, depends 
on. the part that each and every one of the fifteen million 
members plays within his or her own group. 
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Modem labor organizations are more than just collective- 
bargaining agencies. They perform, a variety of functions: 
economic, welfare, educational, community, and political. 
Considering these functions in order: 

Economic 

Within, recent years particularly, it has become increas- 
ingly obvious that the primary purpose of any trade union is 
rightly defined as economic. It is the organization through 
which employees select their representatives who sit dovra 
with an employer or his representatives, to discuss and decide 
upon working conditions, hours of employment, wages, pen- 
sion and retirement benefits, and other related questions. 
Through these trade unions it has been possible to establish 
working and living standards worthy of an American laborer, 
worthy of a free man in a free democracy. 

Welfare 

Although the economic function is the foremost function 
of trade unions, it is not the only function. Many unions are 
also welfare and benevolent organizations. They set up funds 
and committees to take care of their sick members, to give 
decent burial to their dead, to provide insurance for the 
family of deceased unionists, to provide vacaticsis, to offer 
dental, medical, and optical care. 

Educationd 

Many trade unions have extensive training and cultural 
programs for their members and for the families of their 
members. Such education is fairly inclusive, going far beyond 
simple classes on how to be an effective unionist. There are 
song and drama groups, classes in history and eccmomics, 
bowling, basketball, and softball teams, literary societies, and 
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public speaking fonims. In short, trade unions seek to fill ^ps 
in the formal education of their members. 

Community 

Many unions participate actively in the life of the com- 
munity. They conduct drives to raise funds for the Red Cross, 
the Community Chest, and so on. They cooperate with other 
organizations and with local officials in sponsoring com- ' 
munity agencies to care for the sick, the blind, the indigent, 
and the delinquent. Trade imion members use these agencies, 
and trade unions often set up departments to guide their 
members in the use of such facilities. In some cases, trade 
imion r^resentatives even sit on the local or national boards 
of these community agencies. 

Political 

Widh functions as broad as those already listed, it is obvious 
that imion organizations are more than casually concerned 
with legislation and government, since both these are directly 
associated with the civil and economic life of our country. 

This being the case, unions have also a political function. . 
They have urged, and continue to urge, certain legislation 
concerning minimum wages, child labor, limitation of work- 
ing hours Cespecially for women), prison labor, and acts 
pertaining to the legal relationships between labor and man- 
agement. In addition, they are intensely interested in other 
general legislation which touches on the everyday life of the 
American workman, such as housing laws, sluin clearance, 
health services, and even foreign policy. 

In a very real sense, then, unions may be the voice of the 
working class community; and, while they speak for the wage 
earner, they help also to shape the attitudes of ihe men and 
women who labor for a living. 
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Naturally, it is small wonder tliat dbe Nazis and Fascists 
tried— and the Communists still try— to penetrate the unions 
in order to dominate dreir functioning apparatus and thus 
determine their courses of action. Also, it is extremely en- 
lightening to note that the Fascists, Nazis, and now the Com- 
munists, all of whom claimed and still claim to speak for the 
man in the street, immediately stifle free trade unionism as 
one of their first acts upon assuming C“seizing” would be a 
better word) power. The totalitarians may allow the trade 
union forms to exist, but they destroy their several functions 
because they know that the unions can be a powerful and 
effective force in upsetting tyraimy. That is why the enemies 
of democracy immediately outlaw the right of the workman 
to strike and to bargain freely for higher wages and better 
working conditions. 

Those courageous enough to attempt to do either of these 
two things, promptly find themselves ticketed for the salt 
mines, the concentration camps, and even the terror-filled 
“ride in the night” from whidh there is no return— merely a 
notice to the victim’s family diat he or she has conveniently 
conunitted "suicide.” 

Striking proof that this is happening, and happening al- 
most every day, is contained in a United Press rdease from 
Berlin on May 6, r948. With the caption above the release 
readmg “STRIKE BROKEN, RED STYLE,” the dispatch 
goes on to say: 

‘The newspaper Der Tagespiegel reported today that 
the Russian management of a Soviet corporation at Espen- 
heim offered German workers a free trip when they threat- 
ened to strike for more food. 

"Workers who wanted to strike were advised to rep<»l: 
for a journey to Siberia. 

‘There was no strike.” 
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That last sentence bears repeating— 'There was no strike” 
Short, snappy, almost anti-dimactic. Yet the totalitaiians in 
our midst, especially those who have fallen hook, line, and 
sinker for the party line, without themselves actually being 
card-carrying party members, would do well to ponder over 
those few words. For those who would substitute for our free 
way of life, even with its imperfections, the terror, violence, 
and death of the godless, here is actual proof Cand just one 
of coundess instances) of what happens when the God-given 
rights of man are trampled under by die hobnailed boots of 
a tyrannical, so-called classless. State. 

A FIEIJ} FOR POSrrrVE AND CONSTRCrcnvE ACTEON 

Precisely because trade unions in a democracy such as 
ours are so influential a force in the basic segment of Amer- 
ican hfe (the wage-earner), the possibilities for positive and 
constructive action, particularly 1^ the Christophers in such 
groups, are almost unlimited. 

Almost from its begiiming the trade union movernent has 
had its wings. Some of these fevored radical action; others 
a more conservative approach. Some wanted a greater em- 
phasis on politics; ohers abhorred political action. Some pre- 
ferred the craft form of or^nization; others, the industrial 
form of groupings. 

To understand the situaticm completdy, however, the 
Christopher must fully understand the part the American 
Communists have played within the labor movement. Com- 
munism introduced a new element into the trade unions. Its 
disciples did not look upon the union primarily as a means 
of meeting the day-to-day needs of working people. They 
viewed unions as means toward the seizure of political power 
and the establishment of a proletarian dictatorship over all of 
society, including the unions. And to accomplish this, they 
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biougbt into the different groups of organized kbor the con- 
cept of the “fraction,” a body of disciplined and trained Com- 
munists inside a trade union whose purpose was to “bore 
from within” with the aim either to rule the group or ruin 
its effectiveness for good. 

And, through these “fractions” or "cells,” they tried, and 
still continue to try, to do both. In the middle 1920’s, they 
set up their Trade Union Educational League to start their 
process of infiltration. When they subsequently failed, they 
decided to pull out and put up counterunions in opposition 
to those existing among the tank and file of American work- 
ingmen. These countergroups were known as the Trade 
Union Unity League, although its objective was anything 
but unity. Again having failed to meet with any degree of 
success, they returned to the fold of organized labor aroimd 
1934 and under orders from Moscow began anew the process 
of boring from within. 

Often concealing their identity and subversive afEliations, 
they offered themselves as organizers. They plimged into dhe 
thick of things. They didn’t sit on the sidelines and hope to 
revolutionize by wishful thinking and inaction. In this work 
of organization they showed great courage, vast skill, and 
endless zeal. And fhey were rewarded for their “apostolic” 
efforts. They won leadership in many labor groups simply 
because they came in with a fixed purpose and worked im- 
ceasingly and devotedly to reach their goal. 

Their success, incomplete as it is, has been mit of all pro- 
portion to their members. This organized minority has ^ined 
key positions and helped swing many labor policies to the 
left, mainly because they have had the zeal for spreading the 
darkness of subversion, while those possessed of the light of 
truth have, so far, not made their voices and actions felt in 
sufficient volume. 

If ever there was a challenge to good, sound-thinking 
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Americans to regain tie initiative out of the hands of these 
godless— and out of the hands of the unscrupulous and dis- 
honest who may not be totalitarian-minded— this is it! 

To be effective, however, the Christopher must not rush 
pell-mell onto the scene, expecting to turn the tables over- 
night A careful study of the entire field of labor, organized 
Idhor in ‘particular, vdU give him or her the chance to decide 
upon the job for which he or she is best suited. 

First, there are the regular, full-time administrative posir 
lions, such as the walking delegates and the business agents, 
the presidents and the managers. These are m«n whose 
primary concern is hearing grievances and settling them and, 
in addition, shaping the general policy of the organization. In 
some instances these posts ate elective; in others they are 
appointive. In most cases th^ are filled by men and women 
who have worked their way up in the imion from the ranks; 
in some instances, however, outsiders hold these positions. 

Second, there are the feld men, usually referred to as the 
organizers. These people have a hard assignment They are 
trade imion “missionaries,” carrying the union gospel to the 
unorganized. They must have imagination, determination, 
and courage. So arduous are their tasks that very often after 
they have organized some comer of the nation they settle 
down to become admmistratnrs, delegates, or agents. 

Third, there are the labor lawyers. These men are gen- 
erally much more than ordinary attorneys. They help negoti- 
ate agreements, advise unions on legal matters, guide admin- 
istrations on political and legislative policy. In many unions 
the lawyer is the dominant figure behind the scenes. 

Right now, and in the foreseetdtle future, there is a very 
great need to get more Christophers into this particular phase 
of the labor field. 

To illustrate this need: not so long ago at a diplomatic 
reception in Washington, D. C., one of the guests overheard 
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a young Jewisli lawyer discussing with some friends the labor 
situation and its effect on om national life. And as this law- 
yer continued to talk, it became increasingly evident that his 
views almost paralleled those of the Christophers in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Curious to know the reason for these opinions, the guest 
made it his business to take the lawyer aside after the discus- 
sion had ended and politely question him. The answers he 
received were enlightening, to say the least! 

"I can understand your curiosity” this Jewish gentleman 
told biTTi, “hut to give you the whole story I’U have to tell 
you what happened when I first began to study law. It was 
up at Harvard and the opening speech that our professor— 
a non-Catholic, hy the way— gave us has stuck in my mind ‘ 
ever since. He told us if vve wanted to do our country a reed 
service we ought to concentrate on Idhor, not corporation, 
law. Most of us had intended to do just the opposite, for the 
very commercial reason that there was more money in cor- 
poration practice. But what that professor said changed the 
minds of quite a few of us. 

“He pointed out the need for men with sound American 
doctrine to get into organized labor with as much enthusiasm 
as those with vicious and totalitarian ideas had done, so far. 
He finished with the words, 'If you want the best back- 
ground for Idbor law, study the Papal EncycUcal, Rerum 
Novarum, of Leo Xlll. Read that and you'll never regret it. 

I gave that same advice last year and the year before to the 
Catholic students especially, but they didn’t see pt to teke 
it. All of them took up corporation law instead.’ ” 

'Yet you didn't?” the guest interrupted, admiringly. 

The Jewish lawyer s^ed. "Not only I, but six other 
Jewish boys in the class as well. Maybe some of the other 
students went into labor law, too, but I couldn’t vouch for 
it. 1 do know we seven Jewish lads took the professor’s ad- 
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vice. We feeep in touch with each other fairly often and 1 
can tell you one thing. None of tts has ever regretted making 
the decision we didl” 

When more and more Christophers echo those words, the 
tide will beg^ to turn away from the godless and back to 
the God-given tradition upon whidi America was founded. 

But to continue the discussion of the positions that an 
ordinary Christopher can fill: 

Fourth, there are the lcd>or educators. This cate^ry in- 
cludes educational directors, hhrarians, teachers, group work- 
ers, dramatic directors, athletic coaches. 

Fifth, there are the IcAor joumcdists. Every national or 
international unicm puts out a magazine or newspaper. In 
addition, many local unions do the same. Modem unions 
have press agents, publicists, pamphleteers, reporters. There 
is a job for the man or woman just out of college and for 
the newspaperman vrith a generation of experience. 

The sixth classification covers labor folitical organizers. 
Almost every major union group has its political action com- 
mittee or its league for political education. Many individual 
unions even have their own political departments. 

Labor research and statistical personnel are included in the 
seventh classification; generally speaking, these people are 
economists. Often they are men and women with high standr 
ing in their profession. Scanetimes they are assistants with 
a secondary school background. 

In the eighth, last, hut not least effective, group are the 
administrative staffs of the trade unions: clerks, typists, secre- 
taries, and accountants. 

These are cdl fulTtime jobs. They compose the paid ap- 
paratus of the imion. However, there are other jobs that are 
not full-time paid positions but which offer, in some cases, 
an even greater c^portunity for a worker to be effective in 
shaping for good die character of his or her own unim. 
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For example, there are the sh(^ stewards, men and some- 
times women generally elected by the workers in an office 
or factory, or in a section of some branch of a particular in- 
dustry. Their duties are to handle grievances at the plant or 
office level, to collect dues, and to transfer the policy and 
plans of the union to the rank and file of its members. 

Shop stewards are the equivalent of the noncommissioned 
officers in the army or navy— except for one very important 
detail. Very often they are the makers of policy as well as its 
executors. Usually di^ enjoy the confidence of their fel- 
low wage earners and, because of this confidence, can be an 
extremely powerful force for good. They can be real leaders, 
not only in handling grievances, but also in shaping the gen- 
eral thinkin g of the people in their office or plant. They can 
guide their fellow employees in their voting when the time 
comes to choose imion officers. They can keep their associ- 
ates alerted on what is happening inside the imion as well 
as give advice on diflFerent courses of action to be taken and 
the methods to be used in pursuing those courses. In short, 
the shop steward is the backbone of the imion. 

In addition, there are the board members of local unions. 
These are generally men and women who, while they work 
all day, serve on the executive board of their local union 
group on free evenings. They are not paid officials, but are 
regular workers who hold elective positions. Such men and 
women ate usually highly respected members of their union 
and, by and large, have risen to their positions from out of the 
ranks of the shop stewards. Board members hold policy-mak- 
ing posts. As such, th^ can either make or break a union. 

Then again there are special official groups in offices and 
Victories, such as grievance, legislative, political, organizing, 
and entertainment committees. In all of these posts, rank-and- 
filers first assume the responsibilities of group leader^ip. The 
Christopher worker must look upon such posts, not merdy 
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as routine positions, but as tremendous opportunities for do- 
ing good. By doing this, he or she can be the most efiFective 
single force in molding the thought and action of his or her 
co-workers. On the one hand, any individual who gets a 
group of close companions to vote him into a position and 
then proceeds to forget his responsibilities would do much 
better not to get himself elected at all. His indolence will 
soon discredit him. He will harm himself and any cause or 
group with which he is affiliated. On the other hand, the 
Christopher worker who aspires to a union position, full- 
time paid or part-time voluntary, must he ready to do the 
joh! 

Finally, at the base of the union is the individual worker. 
He or she does not stand out, as do' those who hold paid 
positions or those who hold prominent nonpaying posts. The 
individual worker is just another “soldier in ffie army of the 
working people,” yet, in the final analysis, he or she is 
the most important pemon in the organization. 

For a Christopher, this is a most significant fact Realizing 
it, he or she must constantly work toward persuading others 
of its fundamental truth . . . and then follow up such con- 
viction with positive action. It is the ordinary member who 
elects the shop steward, the executive board, the union offi- 
cers. It is the individual member who redly makes the union 
pohcy. For a member to be rmaware of his or her power, is 
to be the kind of member who will not attend union meet- 
ings and will not vote at labor dections. He or she vtill allow 
unions to be taken over by gangsters, whether th^ be strong- 
arm underworld characters or politically subversive dupes. 
When corruption and Communism move into unions, it is 
due primarily to the fact that the rank-and-fle memher has 
neglected his or her duty. 

Just as it is extremely dangerous for the average citizen to 
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Stay away from the polls at election time, so it is equally, if 
not more, hazardous for the ordinary worker to stay away 
from his or her union meetings. To know what is going on 
and to take a hand in the proceedings, a person has to be 
on the spotr-at the scene of the action. 

You may he sure that the enemies of freedom and de- 
mocracy are always there. By concentrating, for example, on 
trade unions, they are able to lay hands on a tremendously 
powerful weapon with which fh^ can paralyze industry and 
commerce in times of national crisis. By capturing control of 
labor unicms, the godless subversives give the impression that 
the voice of labor and the voice of totalitarianism are one and 
the same. That is why they seek to convert what is one of the 
greatest forces for liberty and national good into a force for 
evil and dictatorship. 

A urma woke can accomplish wonders! 

To give one striking example of that missionary zeal for 
evil and how influence for good took the play away from the 
godless and brought Christian ideals back into one phase of 
the labor movement: 

For the better part of a decade one powerful local branch 
of a newspaper union in the Eastern United States was the 
target— and a vulnerable target, at that— of intense sub- 
versive activity because of the imion’s influence all over the 
country. It had always been populated with hard-working, 
self-sacrificing fellow-travelets and equally zealous misguided 
liberals, who were rightly impressed with die wages and 
hours irhprovements which had been gained by the left-wing 
administration. 

There was an opposition group, too, but until recently it 
was largely ineffectual. The people in this latta; group knew 
what they wanted, but lacked the necessary ''know-how.” 
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The missing links were organization, inspiration, and man- 
power. 

A couple of years ago, prodded by some good, hard-work- 
ing unionists, this group began really to do . something. 
Meeting monthly, it brushed up on trade union practices, 
.social action philosophy, and parliamaatary procedure. It 
acted as a sort of clinic to thrash out various important labor 
problems and so became conversant with the entire labor 
picture in that particular locality. It studied the subversives' 
techniques, among them the contact method that the godless 
have exploited to the best possible advantage. It got as many 
union members on the various committees as it could, in 
order to silence the leftist administration's claim that the 
opposition did much talking but little union work. 

Motivated by a sincere Christian love of their fellowmen, 
they copied the subversives' tactics of interesting themselves 
in every union member, especially those who were rmcertain 
or on the fence as regards being morally right or subversively 
wrong. 

Not long ago, the developmmit of this approach won a 
complete victory. From an overwhehningly Idhist administra- 
tion, the scales swung decisively in favor of the sound. God- 
fearing majority which, for too long, had been tmable cn: 
too apathetic to make its wishes heard. But the crux of the 
whole victory for the forces of light was activity. The actions 
of the well-informed, intelligent rank-andrfile members helped 
mold the future of this union. And, of course, self-sacrifice 
in attending union and committee meetings, helped, too. It 
was a tough batde, but it brought results. 

In practice these unionists put into action the principles 
for good economic living. The application of those same 
principles, as applied to the whole labor-managment field, 
has been summed up very concisely in the "Code for Indus- 
tried Peace," published by the Institute of Industrial Rek- 
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tions of East St Louis and Belleville, Illinois. Quoting briefly 
from this Code: 

“We acloiowledge die Brotbeihood of Man imder the 
Fatherhood of God. Hence we recognize in every man, 
whether manager or laborer, the dignity, the sanctity and 
the eternal destiny of the human person. We further recog- 
nize that all men as human beings and as members of civil 
society have certain inalienable rights, which no one, how- 
ever powerful, can violate without injustice. 

‘^Management and Labor both perform essential functions in 
society, the one cmnplementing the other in the production 
and distributian of commodities and services necessary and 
useful for human living. They are inter-dependent units of 
the same organic whole; therefore, what is good for one is 
good for the other, and what hurts cme hurts the other. 

‘Managment and Labor have the solemn duty of mutual 
cooperation towards achieving an economic structure in 
which each individual wiU be enabled to fulflll his obliga- 
tions of Social Justice, that is, of making his proportionate 
contribution to the general welfare. ’ 

“. . . the sincere application of justice, good faith, and fair 
dealing ... is the indispensable means of securing an equi- 
table working out of the natural rights of man embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. Only 
thus can America’s future as a free nation be assured.” 

It is up to the Christopher— the Christ-bearer— to bring this 
glorious concept of the dignity of both the workingman and 
the employer back into our ax>nomic life. A comparative few, 
working in the spirit of Truth, can bring sanity and decency 
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back into this vital phase of our naticmal life— where these 
virtues rightfully belong! 

In doing this, they will be one vwth the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth, Who Himself knew what it was to toil and labor. In 
doing this, they will literally be helping to cany Christ into 
the market places of our coimtiy— and eventudly into the 
whole world. 



VII 


WRITING 

The Power of Words 


t) 

JL# EFORE A3snrrHiNG in this world is ever done, 
thou^t precedes the act. From the time Gutenberg first in- 
vented the printing press and in increasingly higher propor- 
tion ever since, thoughts have nearly always been inspired 
by what someone put down in writing in a newspaper, in a 
book, in a magazane, or in modem times, in motion pictures, 
radio, and television, as well. 

Centuries ago the chief means of spreading a thought, an 
idea, was by word of mouth, from a merchant to a customer, 
from a soldier to his family, from a trader in the market place 
to those grouped around to haggle over the quality of a 
piece of rare silk or a cannister of precious oil. 

But what a contrast today! In the newspaper field alone, 
the daily pronouncements out of Washington, London, Paris, 
Rome, or Moscow reach the ends of the earth within the 
space of a comparatively few minutes. Such has been the 
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magic of modem science in multiplying die power of the 
miraculous word. 

Words can be a power for good— ot they can he a power for 
evil. 

No more striking example of the tmth of the second part 
of that statement can be found than the fate of Germany in 
the years immediately following the end of the First World 
War, when it begw to forsake its stmggle for democracy 
and to turn to the blandishments of Adolf Hider. Right 
there the world witnessed one of die most terrifying demon- 
strations of the power of propaganda. 

In newspapers, magazines, books, pamphlets, over the air, 
and in motion pictures, the Gterman people were swayed, 
cajoled, perverted, hardened into an evil pattern of global 
conquest. Force of arms followed later, but ideas preceded 
die first putsch, the first territorial annexation, the first shot 
of World War II. 

Today, die virus of materialism, of totahtarianism, of Com- 
munism, of perversion of all types, is literally being forced 
upon us here in the United States— forced into our lives, our 
thoughts, our business, our homes, our families. And, to an 
astonishing degree, it has met with a favorable reception by 
those in our midst who are not basically bad but only gullible 
and unthinking. 

Those behind this drive, diose doers of evil, have a pur- 
pose, a goaL All their efforts are directed toward it. All their 
energies spent in the cause are just so many paving stones 
in the road to the conquest of ‘light” by those who live in 
the "darkn«s.” 

That we have similar means at our disposal to fight for 
what is right, is our hope, however. Yet it is a hope we must 
still fulfill, for, up to now, our efforts have been meager m 
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comparison with those who would destroy our way of life, 
our freedoms, our very civilization. 

THE WBmNG FIELD IN AMEBICA TODAY 

Conveying ideas is one of the biggest industries in America 
today. We are influenced by the books, magazines, newspa- 
pers, and advertisements we read, by the sounds that come 
over the radio from a script written in advance, by stage 
plays, by motion pictures, by television, by newsreels. 

All of these leave their imprint on us as individuals. They 
help in flu ence oiir thoughts, mold our tastes, determine our 
judgments, control our actions. 

In radio there have been outstanding examples of magnifi- 
cent entertainment— splendid dramas, grand variety shows, 
brilliant musical presentations— which reflect the American 
public’s innate good taste. 

In many magazines and new^apers, in instances too 
numerous to mention, good writing and good, honest news 
coverage have helped to keep these two phases of the writing 
field relatively free and unfettered and a credit to our literary 
discrimination. 

But in the motion picture industry, in radio, in the book 
world, in magazines and in newspapers, too much that is 
cheap and tawdry, too much that is immoral, too much that is 
materialistic and profane, have caused a lowering of literary 
standards at a rate that is truly alarming. 

We do not expect aU "cream” in our entertainment, but 
we do expect that the "milk” will not turn sour. 

Most of us, for example, do not object to an occasional 
story about crime. We ate not prudes. We are healthy-minded 
and decent. But we do resent a continuous and deliberate 
appeal to our baser instincts. 

We resent in current literature, on the screen, over the 
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radio, all that is not merely subvasive or obnoxious but 
actually dreary, repetitious, and decidedly unentertaining, be- 
cause the writers are appealing, not to most of the people, 
but to the few who prefer depravity and perversion. 

Yet, while they may be appealing to a few, the efFect on 
the general public is so far-reaching as to amount to a national 
tragedy. As J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI points out, 
'Tilthy literature is the great moron-maker. It is casting crimi- 
nals faster than prisons can absorb them.” 

An exaggeration? Hardly. An all too tragic incident illus- 
trating the truthfulness of Mr. Hoover s statement happened 
not long ago in Wadungton, D. C., when a fourteen-year-old 
boy armed with a German pistol killed a policeman and then 
tried to end his own life. The boy was so obsessed with stories 
of crime that the neighbors had refused to let their children 
play with him. Reporters discovered diat he had stacks of 
gangster fiction and crime comic books hidden away, and 
that he saw three or four movies a week, mostly gangster 
films. Cornered by the police, the boy was reported to have 
put the pistol to his head, yelling defiantly: ‘You’ll never 
take me alive, coppers!” £n route to the hospital, he e^^essed 
no feeling of remorse for what he had done. Instead, he was 
quoted as asking, “Did 1 kill the cop?” An American tra^dy 
if ever there was one, whose cause, in naticmal terms, has 
been the expressed concern of many responsible men and 
women. 

Recently, the head of cme of the lai^t bookshops in the 
country confessed that she was ashamed to sell many of the 
books published today. Even keeping them in stock, she said, 
seemed like cooperating in the coUapse of moral values. 

To say that the public demands such stoclq)iles is only a 
half-truth. A short time ago, Mr. William S. Pal^, chairman 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, referring to the “grow- 
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ing volume (rf criticism of American broadcasting,” said, 
‘Tirst we have an dbligation to give most people what they 
want most of the time.” 

Since most American pet^le are decent-minded and decent- 
living, if every writer, producer, and publisher were to follow 
Mr. Paley’s standard, all forms of information and entertain- 
ment would iimnediately become, not only interesting and 
highly enjoyable, but sound information and wholesome en- 
tertainment as well. 

SOMETHING TO DO ABOUT IT 

There is some value, of course, in refusing to buy offensive 
or indecent literature, in turning off vulgar, boring, or sub- 
versive radio programs, and in abstaining from cheap movies. 
But tie cure does not lie there, for it is like objecting to bad 
food without providing anything better. Good cooks must 
replace the bad ones, and in this case the cooks are the 
vTTiters. They are the people who direcdy or indirecdy pre- 
pare a movie or radio script; the newsmen who “talk” to 
millions; the authors of short stories, serials and articles; the 
novelists, the biographers, the playwrights. 

And new and better writers can be formd. 

They will come from among you, the people of substance, 
of soimd, healthy values— the vast group of Americans who 
constitute the backbone of our nation and of our C hristian 
civilization. From among the tens of millions of you who are 
decent, honorable, and law-abiding. You who have your feet 
on the ground, who are thoughtful and generous, genuine 
and stimulating. You Americans of every race and color can 
make a substantial contribution to the well-being of our coim- 
try if, fortified with truth, you will go in large nwnbers into 
the writing field. It is one of the main fiel^ in which the 
Christopher can work to change the world, to bring back in- 
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tegrity instead of untruth, individiial responsibility instead of 
mass hypnotism, thought instead of mete sensationalism. 

Words are the coinage of the world of ideas. It is even 
more important that words be honest than that money be 
honest. As the mind of the Christopher centers itself on 
Truth, his words will tahe on the simplicity and clarity of 
his purpose. He tviLl be an idand in which wcads that ate 
dear and honest shine like a beacon through the prevailing 
fog of doubt and illusion. 

In our world of mass communicaticm, professional vmdng 
is one of the most important links joining man to man or 
skillfully separating them Cas do the godess) by planting 
doubt and hate. In the fidd of professional writing the 
Christ-bearer can find a wide scc^ for his or her work, pro- 
vided, of course, that he or she has the talent for it. And that 
talent, incidentally, is mudi more generously distributed than 
most people realize. 

We of the Christopher movement know from experience 
that this is so and it is of no use to protest, as some few do, 
“Perhaps you’re right, but they still don’t vrant worth-while 
people in the writing field.” 

That is neither fair nor accurate. 

Many with godless leanings have succeeded in infiltrating 
the writing sphere, of course, and have secured editorial and 
executive positions. To this group also can be added secre- 
taries and readers of manuscripts who make every effort to 
keep good, healthy literary works fccHn reaching the proper 
authorities. Seldom, however, do these godless aim for the 
top jobs in the writing field. They find it more to their ad- 
vantage in poisoning the minds of the public to have garu- 
inely respected men and women at the head of publishing 
concerns, people who, unwittingly, serve as “fronts” for their 
behind-thoscenes activities. 
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In contrast to these godless, there is, fortunately, a far 
greater number of sound, sensible Americans who still hold 
similar posts. And these men and women definitely do want 
good material to be submitted for publication. Multiply their 
number, particularly of those who are articulate in support- 
ing their beliefs, and the whole trend toward materialism in 
this field can not only be stopped, but changed for the hetter. 

An editor of a motion picture magazine recently remarked, 
“In my opinion it is the failure to realize the message of in- 
terest and value they have for the modem world that keep 
the majority of potential writers away from successful writ- 
ing.” And, a few months ago, the editor of a leading house 
which publishes “pulps” of wide distribution and low quality 
remarked, “We want stories of better quality. But we find 
that too few better-quality people are interested in writing!” 

In Hollywood alone, one major studio found only six 
manuscripts out of two hundred submitted to possess “screen 
possibilities,” and these six were reported as none too good 
themselves. 

So the opportunity and the need for new writers with 
good ideas are there. Apart from the numerous possibilities in 
screen and radio writing, in the publishing end of the field 
alone there is scope enough for everyone with suflBcient talent 
and perseverance to make a place for himself or herself. Ac- 
cordhig to a recent survey, roughly 2,000 magazines ate 
printed and distributed throughout the United States each 
month; and this total does not include tmde periodicals, house 
organs, and others of strictly limited circulation. 

Of this 2,000 the first 130 ma^zines have a combined 
circulation of more than 200 millicm copies each month! This 
means more than one magazine for every man, woman, and 
child in this country. In just five classes of publications alone 
there are circulated: 
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3.223.000 detective stoty magazines, 

9,263,000' love and adventure “pulj)S,*’ 

7.976.000 “true confession” magazines, 

10.755.000 movie magazines, 

25.215.000 adventure “comic” books. 

CERTAIN lAWS OP WETTING 

We do not claim diat a person of substance and integrity 
can sell to these magazines after ten easy lessons. Let’s make 
diat dear. There are certain laws of writing. The funda- 
mental prindples may be learned with comparative ease, but 
each branch of literature has its own special rules. “It takes 
years,” said one of the nation’s top writers, “to learn the wis- 
dom, to acquire die experience that a writer must have. As 
far as the craft goes, you never learn it Each piece of writing 
presents its own original problem of craftsmanship. Not every 
'dolinist can be a Heifetz or a Kreisler, but there are plenty 
of places for musicians outside the concert stage. Most of us 
want to start out as vice-presidents, when we should be coti- 
tent to begin as ofl&ce bo]^.” 

There is room for thousands of good writers. Out of these 
thousands, it is certain that a few will rise to die tcp of their 
professions, as cream rises to the top of milL But, &mous- 
to-be or not, everyone counts. 

WHICH BRANCH OF WETTING SHALL IT BE? 

Some of you will find your particular talents better suited 
to one type of writing than another. Some of you will like 
to work only with fact^ others, with imagined situations that 
are “dreamed up,” in the language of the trade. 

In other words there axe two main divisions to which all 
writing belong: fiction and nonfiction. 
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The former deals with invented drciunstances, like those 
in stories and fantasies. The latter deals with facts or alleged 
facts or interpretation of facts. Of the two, the latter is the 
more simple and more direct yray of putting over an idea, of 
“selling” a drought, of proving a point. But it does not foUow 
that nonfiction is the oaly method or even the most effective. 
Fiction, because it is more subde, can often be more potent. 

Fiction— and in a more restricted sense, nonfiction as well 
—can a^in be broken down into two further categories: 
stories (articles, feature columns, or editorials) widr a 
"moral”; and just plain stories. In the first instance, a novel, 
short story, or article is clearly intended to convey some pur- 
poseful thought As such, the writing very direcdy affects 
public thought. In the latter case, however, the object is 
simply entertainment, or amusement^ or perhaps the build- 
ing up of excitement, whether it be pleasant or stimulating 
or, too often unfortunately, horrifying. 

For one who has a purpose, a good piupose— in short, a 
Christopher— the following branches of the writing field offer 
a tremendous opportunity to spread light where there is dark- 
ness. To furnish entertainment as refteshing as it is whole- 
some. 

First, there is the world of . . . 

Newspapers 

In motion pictures, over the radio, in feature stories, much 
of the emphasis on the news we get and the pet^le who 
prepare it, has been dramatized alcmg “big” lines. Film, maga- 
zine and radio heroes are nearly always star reporters, col- 
umnists, press executives, or managing editors. Always they 
are alert, aggressive, very much “on the ball.” In most cases 
diis is true and only serves to point up the fact that in die 
press field, as in other phases of writing, specialization by 
trained experts is the rule rather than the exception. 
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To break into the newspaper field, the question of age is 
a vital factor. To learn the trade you will have to start at 
the bottom of the ladder and work up. Managing editors and 
feature columnists and city desk men don’t, like litde Topsy, 
just grow. They have to start out as copy boys or cub re- 
porters or secretaries. Newspapers want young men and 
women to train because the training takes some years to com- 
plete. Yet the newspaper field does offer inexhaustible op- 
portunities even to ihe more mature, since the number of 
metropolitan dailies is very small when placed alongside the 
total number of newspapers of all kinds published in this 
country. (There are, at the moment, nearly 2,000 dailies, 
and some 15,000 weekly newspapers.) 

There are the small town and county weeklies. There are 
the newspapers put out by occupational groups, by those 
interested in the theater, advertising, hardware, men’s and 
women's clothing, or by the trade unions and social welfare, 
fraternal, and religious groups. And in these latter fields there 
are great opportunities for the beginning or semiprofessional 
■writer. 

Breaking them down systematically, there are: 

CO The national publications put out by such groups as 
veterans organizations, by national and international 
trade unions, by business associations, by fraternal or- 
ders, by diurch and religious groups, by women’s so- 
cieties, by political parties. 

(2) The parallel publications by state and county organiza- 
tions Cof groups similar to die above). 

(3) The local periodicals, sometimes put out for one com- 
pany, one plant, one veteran’s post, one chapter of a 
society, one church, one small community. 

These publications are of dual character. Some are ad- 
dressed to the public at large. Others are what are commonly 
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referred to as house organs. These latter have a limited read- 
ing public since th^ are intended only for the members of a 
particular organization, for the people employed in a par- 
ticular plant, or for the adherents of some religious, business, 
or political group. These periodicals are not listed m any of 
usual press directories, yet their circulation runs into the 
millions. They spring up ^ntaneously wherever a group of 
people vrith a common hacl^;round or objective get together. 

And these house organs wield unbelievable power. Their 
readers will often give their editorials more attention than 
they will the editorials of the metropolitan press. That they 
shotdd do so is quite understandable since these small publi- 
cations represent an interest that is direct and personal. 

Speaking of these house organs (some in this group are 
newpapers, others are magazines, but for practical purposes 
we list them here in the general press field), an active Quis- 
tqpher who edits a periodical published by a large corpora- 
tion, wrote: 

"Most of the big companies put out industrial publications, 
and more and more of them are going into it A few years 
ago there were over 5,000 industrial periodicals on record, 
but the number has grown a lot since then ... it is this 
field that I think offers the greatest opportunity for doing 
good. 

“The circulation of employee magazines ... is particu- 
larly important because so many of the mill and factory 
workers who read them read very little ehe. Big companies 
are willing to spend a lot of money cm them to promote good 
industrial relations, lessen friction, get a bigger return on 
their wage dollar. 

“The editors are about evenly divided betw^n women and 
men, with most of the big ma^zmes ^ted by men, but a 
lot of important ones, also, handled by women. The average 
editor's pay varies firam $2,500 to $6,000, but the large pub- 
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licadons go all fite way up. However, other angles to the 
job are more important than pay. For one thing the editor 
and his staff act as go-betweens for managament and labor. 
They go around the noills and factories tallcing to the work- 
ers and get a lot of valuable sidelights on how they feel about 
things. And they are also pretty dose to the top management 
of their company, because they have to know Ae inside story 
on company polides to be able to interpret them correctly in 
what they write. For these reasons, they have a good chwce 
of taking leading parts in employee relations problems. 

"As far as the qualifications for the jobs are concerned, a 
good knowledge of English and an tmderstanding of human 
nature are the chief requirements. You have to like people 
and have a real respect for the people you are writing for. 
If editors think they are different kinds of human beings frcan 
the workers . . . then they’ll never be good editors. Most 
editors have assistants and an inexperienced person may start 
in at that position while getting experience. Some colleges 
give courses in industrial journalism that are wonderful 
foundations for the job, but that training is not half as im- 
portant as being the right hind of person. 

“In short, the employee magazine can have a good deal of 
influence on a lot of people, and that is why 1 think the field 
is a ‘natural’ for Christophers, a good one for people of high 
prindples to get into.” 

Everything this editor writes is only too true. Yet it must 
be added that not in all cases will such publications offer a 
full-time job. Sometimes they pay for part-time work, espe- 
cially where the publication comes out monthly or bimonthly 
or even quarterly. Frequently the publication will be issued 
by a voluntary worker. More often than not, the person 
chosen is the one who volunteers. 

This point cannot be emphasized too strongly. In clubs 
and factories, in student, veteran, employer, employee, frar 
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temal^ religious, and cotiununity organi2ations, it is possible 
for one alert person to propose the issuance of a publication 
and then to handle the publication himself. The audience 
may be small, but it is intimate, tied together by common 
interest. If every person with good ideas, and in a position 
to do so, takes over a litde responsibility in the conduct of 
these organs, he will end by helping to shape the habits 
tens of millions. 

Closely related to the field of newspapers is diat of . . . 
Magazines 

What has been said of newspapers is equally true of maga- 
zines. There are in the United States literally thousands of 
such publications. Periodically there are lists published of all 
these magazines with statements on the kind of material they 
want and the prices they pay. Sudh lists can be found in 
special writers’ journals on almost every newsstand. 

Roughly, magazines ate broken down intx) the slicks, the 
semi-slicks, and the ftdps. 

A slick is a magazine conspicuous for its glossy or coated 
paper, its expensive art, its nationally known writer-contribu- 
tors, its top-grade advertising. A semi-slick is a periodical 
which follows fairly closely Ae style and format of a slick, 
but which does not quite duplicate the expensive layout, 
does not have as many “big name” writers, and uses less 
elaborate advertising. 

A pdp is a magazine which uses a lower grade of paper, 
has less top-grade advertising, feature quite often a garish 
cover display, and uses story or article material by writers 
other than those in the top brackets. 

For every one of the slick or semi-slick magazines, how- 
ever, there are dozens of pulps. And among the readers of 
the latter are precisely the people who should be reached by 
wholesome, positive, and creative ideas, by Christophers who 
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can turn their hands to perform a great service to society 
without impairing the interest in the material they write. 

To sdl to any of these three branches of the magazine 
field, requires a reasonable amount of technical knowledge of 
the writing craft, of course. It requires a pamstaking study 
of the type of writing eadb periodical regularly features. It 
involves, if possible, the placing of your material in the hands 
of a reputable agent who will know far better than you 
where a particular story or article should be sent, arid can 
advise you how to “smarten up’* your material or change the 
format to suit editorial needs. 

If a writer has never sold to any great degree, even the 
most reputable agents charge what is Imovm as a reading fee- 
This is done to pay for the time and energy spent by an 
agent or his staff in analyzing the possibilities of a particular 
story or article since there is no guarantee that sudi a story 
or article will be suitable for publication. Once you be^ to 
sell regularly, however— and you can sell if you have a cer- 
tain amount of talent and a somewhat greater amount of 
perseverance— the reading fee will be dropped and a per- 
centage basis arrangement made between the agent and the 
author. Twenty-five himdred editors throughout the cormtry 
are searching for new material; one thousand Christophers 
with a purpose can supply that demand. 

In the past few years there has spnmg up an entirely new 
type of publication known as the comics. By a comic is not 
meant something necessarily funny, although the cartoon 
strips which compose than were originally intended to be 
humorous. 

Modem comics can be quite serious. An increasing nmn- 
ber feature crime or adventure stories. A lesser number are 
aimed at direct education of the reader. Labor unions and 
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religious groups publish comic books whose purpose is as 
serious as life itself. And this medium has been chosen be- 
cause it reaches a section of the population whidb is able to 
follow a presentation much more easily if put forth in illus- 
tration form, especially in the form of colored pictures. 

Nor are these comics aimed oiJy at children. They Me 
read almost as widely by adults as by yoimgsters. Witness 
what happened during the recent war when comic books 
were the fastest selling literature among GI's in army PX's 
and navy ships’ stores. 

Comic magazines, as such, have become highly specialized 
since the first cartoon book “hit” the newsstand. Writing for 
them calls for a specM technique, for what a comics writer 
puts on paper must be as visually acceptable as it is correct 
from a literary standpoint. 

In a few cases the writer both pens the script and draws 
the cartoons, but the majority of strips are handled by several 
people— writer, cartoonist, inker, letterer, and so on. 

If you f^ your particular talents lie within this field Cand 
there is a definite need and opportunity for people with good 
ideas— for Christophers), once more will it be necessary for 
you to consult the good comics now being published. Learn 
their format, their taboos, the things they stress, amount of 
dialogue, transition of action from one cartoon blurb to an- 
other. And also consult the market publkations which will 
list the needs of the various publishing concerns which put 
out these comic books. 

Next to be considered is the world of . . . 

Books 

Many people, when they think of books, think of the 
novel. Actually, it is but a small portion of the book world. 
Textbooks are turned out annually by the millions, often 
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written by nonprofessional writers such as teachers, college 
professors, specialists in one field or another. 

There are technical books on a variety of subjects, from 
‘“how to play bridge" to “how to build a house.” There are 
books for children— and this is a great and expanding market 
>^with books aimed at youth of all ages. There are books 
aimed at special occupational groups or at people living in 
some particular community or part of ihe country. 

Again, as in other branches of the writing field, authoring 
a book requires a special technique, a special talent either 
natural or developed. Some people are bom with it Others, 
and these are in the majority, come by sudh. skill only after 
careful preparation and hard work. 

Many of you have the native ability to acqttire such skill 
if you wiU only get into some branch of the writing field, 
working for small-tovm newspapers, house organs, veterans’ 
pubhcations, business trade journals, and so on. But always 
you must keep on writing . . . writing . . . writing. And, 
as you write, so will you leam to get the feel of words, the 
technique of plot constmction, the best methods of develop’ 
ing an idea. 

If you have this talent, again you vrill have to consult the 
periodicals of the writing trade to leam what books are in 
demand, what the technical requirements are, word-length, 
factual data, and so on. Consulting such journals, you will 
come to have a working knowledge of publishing houses, 
how to approach them, how to market, and how to sell. You 
will get, too, some idea of how vride and varied is the field, 
how many opportunities there are for the hard-working, crea- 
tive author with good ideas— the Christxtpher author. 

Bftdio 

Although radio is a comparatively recent creative medium 
whose career covers just over a quarter of a century, yet, in 
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the course o£ any single day, many people pick up more 
ideas "out of the air” than they do from the pages of a hook 
or a ma^zine or newspaper. 

Radio work is varied. The number of people who hand 
out ideas directly as news commentators and interpreters is 
comparatively small. But there are many other aspects of 
radio work. 

There are the script writers who pen everything from de- 
tective dramas, adventure serials, human interest playlets, on- 
the-spot interviews, to the much-discussed soap operas. There 
are ihe playwrights who prepare the more pretentious radio 
drama shows. There are the stafiF writers who fill in the 
dialogue “breaks” between orchestral or vocal interludes on 
all-musical programs. There are the comedy scripters and 
"gag” men. There are the announcers and the newscasters 
who give routine reporting on the significant events of the 
day. 

For you, the beginner, who wants to get into radio, the 
same preparation must be made as fc»r the other writing fields. 
You must have or at least acquire a working knowledge of 
the craft You may have to start out at the very bottom, per- 
haps as a receptionist in the offices of some broadcasting 
studio, or as a secretary or as a derk, in order to learn your 
way aroimd. If you have some writing background, however, 
there is always the possibility of getting into the field and of 
developing a new type of radio program, a new format a differ- 
ent kind of ether character. 

As with small-town newspapers or anall publications, there 
is a better chance of starting out on some small mdio station 
where conditions will not be so hectic as they too crften are 
in the major broadcasting chains. 

By surveying the field, following fihe market through radio 
trade publicatiaQS, and developing your vmting skill at every 
opportunity, you who make ffie world cff words your career 
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will acquire a fairly good working knowledge of where you 
call best fit into die broadcasting picture. You will also have 
the technical equipment to make good once you get your 
chance. 

And speaking of getting your chance, just lecendy has 
been opened up a brand new phase of the entertainment 
business— teZevision. It is still in its swaddling clothes, so to 
speak, and the people who are in it at the moment usually 
confess that they are only feeling their way around, learning 
all the “angles” just as they and their predecessors had to do 
when radio first became popular. If ever there was a field 
which, both literally and figuratively, provided a diande to 
“get in on the ground floor and grow with it,” that field 
light now is television. 

And when the people with good ideas do get in, another 
tremendous step forward will have been taken in shaping 
oiu: society to the pattern of a better world. 

An ever-closer relation^ip is developing between tele- 
vision and . . . 

Motion Picmres and the Theater 

Years ago when motion pictures were fiirst made, the prob- 
lem and the opportunities fairly dosdiy paralleled those 
which confront the television industry today. But the fihn 
business has come a long way since the first nickelodeon had 
people whispering excitedly about the pictures that actually 
moved! 

The motion picture industry today is a fidd of specializa- 
tion, from script girl to film cutter to top-flight director. For 
an amateur writer to break in with a bang, to take the film 
capital by storm, is a rare exception. And, rmless you have 
an agent, if you attempt to crash filmdom’s gates by long 
distance via an unsolidted movie script, you will find that 
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all the major studios return such manuscripts unopened for 
fear of lawsuits involving a charge of plagiarism. 

Yet you can make a place for yourself in Hollywood if 
you are willing to start low and work up. To get any job 
in any field you have to be on the spot, you have to be there 
where people can personally evaluate your ability and po- 
tentiality before they hire you. 

And, just as a person who wants to be a cook has to start 
to work in the kitchen, doing any one of a variety of lesser 
tasks, if you want to make motion pictures your field, you 
will have to get into the industry first and go on from there. 
With God’s help, your own natural or developed talents will 
provide the impetus to further advancement 

If you were a fisherman you would have to cast your bait 
into ribe water to catch fish. If you want to break into motion 
pictures, you will have to put yourself in a position where 
your skill can eventually be recognized. Not every fisherman 
—or writer— will be successful; but if you don't make the 
attempt in the proper place, you’ll never have even a chance 
of reaching your goal. 

With an estimated 80,000,000 people pa)nng to see motion 
pictures every week, the field is large enough for many with 
sufficient talent and an equal amount of perseverance. Add 
to this the growing number of concerns which produce low- 
cost movies for industrial and educational purposes and the 
scope of the field is widened to an even greater degree. 

Certainly, if the field is large enough for subversives to set 
up a school in Hollywood itself— as they have done— and train, 
smce 1943, some 10,000 men and women technically quali- 
fied for positions m the fihn world and other branches of 
communication, the field is big enough for you with good 
ideas to get in and make your presence felt 
You who have the "light” must become as keenly aware 
as th<we who spread "darkness” that the motion picture in- 
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dustiy is a natural for spreading ideas, because it plays a 
greater role than ^y other agency in fashioning the morals 
of millions in this coimtry and throughout the world. 

There is no reason to have an exaggerated fear of competi- 
tion from the big names in the motion picture writing craft. 
As a leading editor in the monthly field told us recently, 
“It is no longer true that people buy a certain magazine be- 
cause of the Tiig names’ on &e cover. That day is past.” 

And that day is past in Hollywood, also. If you feel movies 
offer the best scope for the exercise of your hteraiy talents, 
by all means try them. Get a job, any kind of a job— stenog- 
rapher, clerk, ofi&ce assistant, studio policeman— in order to 
be where you can see enough to learn the ropes. Don’t be 
too proud to start at the bottcan. And while you are learning, 
keep vrating and perfecting your skills. There is no better 
guarantee of success in any field. 

The world of the theater is much more limited than the 
movies since the number of legitimate theaters in America 
does not even beg^ to compare with the niunber of motion 
picture houses. Yet, in other respects, the stage is a far more 
adaptable field for the Christopher. 

Amateur and semiprofessional dramatic groups can be set 
up with limited funds. And such groups have been syste- 
matically developed by the doers of evil in the United States. 
They have not only served as a means of drawing young 
people into their orbit through providing an interesting and 
entertaSning activity; they have also been used to present 
unpalatable ideas in a palatable way, to "pep up” meetings, 
to stimulate rallies, to peddle rmpleasant notions wrapped in 
pleasant tunes and terms. These amateur groups have also 
become training grounds for yoimg people who have gradu- 
ated to semiprofessional and professional status in the theater. 

Broadway and Main Street -want good plays, good come- 
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dies, good musicals. There is no reason under the sun why 
you people with good ideas— you Christophers— can’t provide 
them. TTie “vineyard” of popular demand is there. You can 
see to it that, instead of She “laborers” being the few, they 
will become the "many!” 

mVE A PURPOSE 

So there you have it. If you want to he a writer, there 
are your opportunities. But if you want to be a writer of suh- 
stance, you must be inspired by higher ideals than merely 
making a living. The writer whose only object is dollars, 
will turn out trite, lifeless material. While money is neces- 
sary, you -will need a more dynamic motive if you are to 
survive the long, slow, often painful process which leads to 
success. 

A far more vitalizing reward must inflame you with the 
ardor to keep on even in the face of diflScult obstacles— the 
knowledge that you will he serving your fellowman. Like a 
doctor whose chief objective is to relieve suffering through 
the experience he has gained, the worth-while writer is eager 
to share with others the ideals which dominate his own life 
as 'well as to interest and entertain. As one great editor sa3rs: 

“Writers come from persons who have a story to tell or 
who are imbued with a desire to cause others to think as they 
think.” 

If you have a purpose, therefore, you have strengdr. 

Set your standards high; you will find deep satisfaction in 
work well done. 

You wiU he thrilled to explore and master new techniques, 
and possibly to start new trends in the craft of writing. As 
a Christopher writar you can bring the basic principles of 
Christ into hterature with the same zeal, the same skill, the 
same perseverance which His enemies use to exclude Him. 
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And because you are a Christopher, you can interpret hiunan 
existence more faithfully. 

You will have the satisfaction of knowing that the world 
is better because you have lived, have been useful, have 
played a part in “renewing the face of the earth.” A writer 
who has the lofty desire to serve the common good inevitcddy 
rises dhove that frustration characteristic of those whose pur- 
pose is only their own private good. 

Writing can become a labor of love, a living prayer, a work 
which will eimoble and sanctify both you and all who read 
what you have written. You vrill be more interested in “giv- 
ing” Aan in "getting.” You will think less of “taking out” 
of the world, than of “putting in.” Hope will carry you high 
over die disappointments, die rejections, the heart-wrendi- 
ing failures which even the finest writers must suffer at first. 
You ivill know the deep and lasting joy of creative work; and 
you will play a real part in bringing to your fellowmen some 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful that the Creator of 
all intended for aU. 


ivRrnNG rs woke 

Good literature does not consist of 2,500 words dashed off 
in two hours. It takes time to write well. To become profi- 
cient in any art requires long practice. 

But if you use the self-discipline which most successful 
writers fiind indispensable— that is, if you force yourself to 
write a certain minimum each day— you will make progress. 
Oncddentally, learn to type well. You’ll find it a priceless 
asset.) 

And just as important as writing is reading. A famous 
writer once said a good author reads six hours for every hour 
he writes. Read first-dass literature, both the time-tested 
classics and the best work of modem authors. Read atten- 
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lively, absorb the spirit and the tone of good writing, learn its 
structure and techniques. 

Technical excellence ordinarily comes from practice. As 
Helen Magaret, novelist, biographer, and teacher, told us, ‘It 
Las been my experience as a teacher that literary talent is not 
rare but common ... we do not need more skill; what we 
need is more iviH!” And in the words of one of the editors of 
The Reader^s Digest, “There are a lot of people in die world 
who can write but lack the courage to keep at it; there ate a 
lot of people . . . who have the courage but can’t write. 
When you have the two together, die ability to write and the 
courage to keep at it, nothing in this world can stop you from 
succeeding.” 

WHITE FOR EVERTBODY 

Most beg^imers write to please themselves, not others. This 
can be a serious handicap. Try to key your stories to a mass 
audience, to the many, not merely the few, since the founda- 
tion of writers is actually twofold: (a) having something to 
say, and Cb) having acquired through much practice the abil- 
ity of sa3mg what is to be said, to say it in a way that can be 
understood by most readers. 

This can be done without compromising the content of your 
piece, for it is primarily a technique. The greatest exponent of 
the art of appealing to all was Christ Himself. He had the 
common touch. Normally, He spoke in words which all the 
people understood. Those who imitate Him in style as well as 
in content are well on the way to success. Fot example, many 
books have been written on Bernadette of Inurdes, but scarcely 
one had a drculation of more dtan a few thousand because 
all were “slanted” for five or ten percent of the faithful. Then 
a Jew, Franz Werfel, saw in Lourdes a trwaendous story. He 
keyed his presentation to everyone, not just to a few. As a re- 
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suit, The Song of Bernadette has moved millions. And though 
Wetfel had exceptional talents, at least in one respect you can 
equal him— that is, in writing for everyhody. 

DEEPEN YOUR SENSE OF VALUES 

Contemporary literature is often unsubstantial, artificial, 
hard-boiled, and cold-blooded. It deals with petty people and 
petty problems. And it emerges as petty writing simply be- 
cause too many writers, having neglected to develop their 
spiritual nature, are destitute of strong values. 

To achieve magnitude in your stories, you must first deepen 
and strengthen your own sense of values. A writer must he 
something. A great heart and an imderstanding mind can be 
developed through daily reflection or meditation, prayer, in- 
timacy with the New and Old Testaments Cftom which the 
greatest writers have drawn much of their inspiration). 

Even fiction should communicate an idea, a philosophy. 
Although the author’s purpose is not to teach but to tell a 
story, into that story he inevitably will put what he believes, 
what he is. He must see reahty whole, instead of ignoring 
great fundamental actualities, instead of concentrating on the 
superficial and accidental. Among those misleading the world 
are writers who believe and affirm that hfe ends with death, 
that the flesh is to be served blindly, that one’s own gratifi- 
cadcm is the highest law of life. 

STRIVE TO INTEGRATE THE EniMAN WITH THE DIVINE 

As a Christopher writer of fiction, you can do something 
few others are doing consistently today: not merely can you 
tell people how life should be hved— you can show what life 
really is. like the manufacturer’s book of specifications and 
directions found in the glove compartment of a new car, you 
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can show the Creator’s rules which are necessary for a whole 
and complete existence. 

You must know the basic laws of human life before you 
can authentically depict character, the reaction of characta 
to situation (source of dramatic conflict), and the enrichment 
or impoverishment of character wrought by dramatic conflict 

You must show through action how happiness or misery 
inexorably results from certain modes of action, how partic- 
ular characters motivate specific kinds of action which change 
their lives and the lives of others for better or for worse. Truly 
realistic writing, in which the protagonists themselves push 
the action forward, is characteristic of great novels and stor- 
ies. We associate this method with Thackeray and Dickens 
at their best, with Undset, Tolstoi, Dostoevski and others. 
It is in the best works of Grahame Greene and Richard Sul- 
livan. Many of Willa Gather’s novels are Christian, not only 
in outlook, but in characters, theme, and bacliground. Even 
in such a nonreligious book as A Lost Lady is this Christian 
point of view evident 

Writing in Life Magazine some time ago, Evelyn Waugh 
nailed his own colors to the mast; T believe you can only 
leave God out by making your characters pure abstractions. 
So in my future books there will be ... a preoccupation 
with style and the attempt to represent man more fully, 
which, to me, means only one thing, man in his relation to 
God.” 

If you agree that writing should be deqjly significant but 
still doubt whether editors will buy such weak, listen to what 
(Hie of the most eminent editors in the country has told us: 

'What mak^ quality in a piece of writing? The thing that 
makes pieces of writing dry as dust is lack of faith. Whenever 
a thing with faith, written with talent, is printed the public 
will buy it Excellence in writing comes from a leaffirmaticHi 
of universal truth. The reason Acre is special hope for the 
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Chiistian writer is that he has faith, the element that is missing 
in other writers.” 

But, he warned, this does not mean you should simply 
write cJjout religious subjects. “Many writers write about re- 
ligious themes, but with merely the intellectual approach. 
They give the impression perhaps that these things do not 
really mean much to them. That kind of writing does not 
attract readership. You must write iwth faith, a spirit of faith, 
not merely idjout faith, and then your writing be avidly 
read.” 


LEARN TO IJEE PEOPLE 

The more you move ainong people, the more inspiration, 
warmth, and compassion will characterize whatever you write. 
You will be convinced of at least the potential dignity of every 
man, of a lingering nobility in even the so-called dregs of 
humanity. You will know that every man, no noatter how 
mean or hateful, remembers real love and craves it £rom others. 

If you have a consuming love for oil men and not for just 
a few, if you are writing for everyone and not for just some, 
yom writing will have warmth, hiendliness, and hiunanness 
which will appeal to all. Each time you find yourself stretch- 
ing to the measure of Christ's sympathy and afEection for all, 
you, too, will glimpse God’s image in every person you meet 
—and reveal that insight in the things you write. 

FOLLOW THROUGH 

Expect difficulties. Booth Tarkington wrote for years be- 
fore attaining recognition. Jack London had to sandwich his 
writing in between income-earning hitches at sea. Many 3 
contemporary “big-time” novelist or Holl3rwood writer began 
by slaving at half a cent a word for the pulps. The few writ- 
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ers who have hit big- success on the first try are the ex- 
ceptions. 

A doctor doesn’t attain sldll and reputation in a year or 
two. He must go through college, medical school, and intern- 
ship. Avoid extremes of optimism or pessimism. Most begin- 
ners make the mistake either of underestimating their own 
buried talent or of expecting to write a best-seller or Holly- 
wood smash hit the first crack out of the box. 

Finally, perhaps you are not an exceptional writer. You may 
never be at the top of the list. But if you can write at all, you 
can be one of those five million American newspaper, book, 
magazine, radio, television, and movie rank and file writers 
who, besides earning fair incomes, influence the thoughts of 
others. 

If you can’t take up writing on a full-time basis, write as 
a sideline. Many housewives are selling successful articles 
and books. If you know how to take care of a home, why not 
share your experience with others through the home and fam- 
ily magazines? No matter what your work, you may be able 
to turn out something the pubhc is hungry for. This would 
be doing your part in bringing Christian principles and ideals 
into the market-place. And it would mean a litde extra in- 
come, too. 

Profit by rejections; they show the detours to be avoided. 
But don’t take them too seriously. Editor A may reject a 
manuscript which Editor B snaps up with enthusiasm. And 
always— always— keep writing. 

Remember— quitters never win. Wiimers never quit! 

Writers diould cherish that motto. Christopher writers 
should make it their special slogan in carrying Christ’s truth 
not to just a few, but to aU men! 



VIII 


THE LIBRARY 

Arsencd of Ideas 


TEDS United States today, appiDximately 

12.000 librarians are needed to provide the proper library 
service to which the American people, young and old, are 
entitled. According to the American Library Association, 
70,000,000 of our citizens are now either partially served or 
are not served at all. 

Looking into the future, it has been estimated that in the 
next six years 18,000 more professional librarians and about 

50.000 clerical assistants will be required to fill posts in pub- 
lic hbraries throughout the country, to staflF the libraries of 
colleges and universities, and to administer the special librar- 
ies which serve business and industrial concerns, government 
agencies, professional groups, and institutions. But most of 
all, they will be needed to run the libraries in the 28,000 
secondary and 225,000 elementary schools which train mil- 
lions of impressionable young Americans, the youth of today 
who will be the adult citizens of tomorrow. 

171 
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The power of the librarian to assist in this tasi; should not 
be imderestimated. Contrary to the belief of many, a library 
is no mere storehouse of printed volumes. It is an arsenal of 
ideas. It is, in fact, the very battleground where truth and 
falsehood struggle fiercely for possession of the human mind. 
Again, contrary to popular belief, the librarian doesn’t escape 
from life; he or she helps to mold it for good or for evil. 
Any incompetence can serve as well as ill will in stunting the 
minds and warping the souls of those who come to the li- 
brary to be remade. An otherwise good book in wrong hands, 
a bad book in any hands, may do tremendous damage. 

PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF A LIBRARY 

The varied functions of an average library make equally 
varied demands on the intelligence and training of its per- 
soimel. 

Ci) For example, selecting and ordering books and other 
material is within the province of the order department. From 
any standpoint, the success or failure of any library depends 
upon the proper selection of the printed matter which goes 
on its shelves. The standards of any library will be the stand- 
ards of those men and women who compose the order de- 
partment. Since most libraries usually operate on small 
budgets, the book selectors are in a position of particular 
power for good or evil. All too often an individual can use 
his or her position in this section to purchase books that will 
do untold harm and refuse to purchase books with sound 
values, giving as reascm for such refiisal the excuse, "no 
funds.” 

We have been informed that in one of the leading univer- 
sities of oiu country, which has in its possession m^crns of 
bound volumes, there exists an occasional discrimination 
against scnmd religious books and those which contain ref- 
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ereace to the basic principles upon which Amaica is founded. 
Atheists and agnostics are able to keep from the shelves books 
of genuine value simply by disapproving their piuchase on 
financial grounds. 

On the other hand, however, a person with a Christopher 
purpose, who is qualified to work in this fidd and in this 
department, can do much to change, for the better, the selec- 
tion of reading material for the general public. As one West 
Coast hbrarian writes; "The head hbrarian here is a fine- 
living man and quite prominent in civic afEairs. Whenever 
I hear of books with good Christian principles, I put in an 
order for them— and most of the time the library buys them.” 

It might be well to point out, in this connection, that li- 
braries make it a practice to order books which seem to be in 
demand— a fact of which many library users are not aware. 
If your library does not have a copy of a particular good 
book, you and your friends, with a Christopher purpose, can 
bring friendly pressure to bear upon the order department 
simply by putting in a "reserve” for it 
C2.) Those who caudog^e books perform the second function 
of the library, that of organizing and interpreting collections 
after, they have been purchased, so hat the readers may bene- 
fit by the fact of having a vride variety of volmnes accessible. 
The Christopher cataloguer has opportunities every day to 
highhght the more worth-while material by sinq>le technical 
devices. 

C3) The third function of the library is to advise readers. 
Reference hbtarians, who help people to locate information, 
have it in their power to assist in the building of a better 
world, or to hdp in the destruction of the liberty and free, 
God-given rights we now possess. By person-to-person contact 
with readers these librarians can shape the thinking of thou- 
sands, since people frequendy recommend to their friends 
the books which they have been advised to read. 
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(4) The circulating librarian perfonns the fourth function 
of this arsenal of ideas and has tremendous power for evil 
or for good. One young man still remembers that when he 
was in his teens such a person advised against his selecting 
a certain book on psychology. Had he read that book, he ad- 
mits today, much of his oudook on life might have been dis- 
torted. Circulating librarians are continually asked about 
reading material, “Is this good?” With a Christopher motive, 
they can easily discourage an individual from selecting a 
worthless volume simply by replying, “I read it and I don’t 
think there’s very much in it.” This approach is far more 
effective than a condemnation because, for some curious rea- 
son, many people seem to want to read books about which 
others are outspoken in their criticism. 

In this connection, some libraries have even organized spe- 
cial departments to prepare special courses of reading for 
people such as outlines of study, programs for study dubs, 
group projects, and so on. 

C5) The fifth function of the library is to extend its opera- 
tions through branches, traveling libraries, and like facilities, 
especially in rural areas. 

ADDmONAL FUNCmONS OF A LIBRARY 

Induded under the general listing of all these functions 
there are several additional phases of this increasingly impor- 
tant fidd which should be mentioned briefly. 

First, librarians in adult education, induding readers’ ad- 
visers, community workers, and group leaders, perform a 
much needed service, since they are in dose contact with the 
millions of adults who turn to the libraries for special services. 
(The greatest demand for these services today ^dsts in the 
fields of sdence, technology, and social studies.) A leader in 
an adult education discussion group has perhaps the best 
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chance of all to further the Christopher idea. Such a g^oup 
usually meets to read and discuss outstanding books of every 
age and in a wide variety of subjects. An able leader can 
point out what is truth and what is error and, somewhere 
along in the schedule, will find an opportunity to show the 
necessity for a belief in God and in religion. 

Second, institutioncd. Uhraries, specifically prison and hos- 
pital hbraries, oflFer rich fields of endeavor for the Christopher. 
Here the librarian must see to it that the physical institutional 
routine does not create institutionalized minds. He or she 
corrects and eliminates dang^us mental attitudes, and cre- 
ates good ones, by judicious prescription of books. The pris- 
oner must be made a law-abiding and useful citizen again; 
the hospital patient must forget fears and anxieties for the 
sake of the cure and regain self-rdliance during recuperation. 
The librarian with sound principles is not only vitally im- 
portant to these processes, but is strategically placed to direct 
the thoughts of many who, with the preoccupatirais of daily 
private life interrupted, have just begun really to think for 
the first time. Since World War II, the number of these posi- 
tions has increased gready. 

Third, there are splaidid opportunities open at the mo- 
ment for army lihrarians. Many calls for candidates have fre- 
quendy gone imfiUed. With a Christopher purpose, sucJi 
librarians could do a magnificent job of spreading truth by 
proper selection and featuring of reading material at military 
posts scattered all over the world. Many librarians during the 
war were particularly good on personal advice and counsel, 
and made it a point to keep on hand appropriate books to fill 
the needs not ordinarily met by the regular collections of vol- 
umes allotted to them. 

Public relations Cwhich actually is library advertising) 
offers additional chances for work with a Christopher motive. 
The library has a good collection of books for children, for 
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example. It may have a special display on sources of spiritual 
help in the face of the atomic threat. It may even sponsor 
a lecture on religion in twentieth-century literature. If the 
public relations officer is Christopher-iiiinded, he or she can 
so present this material that the spiritual concept is faithfully 
and convmdngly brought to the attention of the reading 
public. 

Finally, because of the recent development of such new 
resources as motion picture films, microfilm, visual aids, sound 
recordings, music scores, maps, and pamphlets, there is an 
expanding field for those who wish to work in these new 
media. 


QUALIflCA'nONS FOR LIBRARIANS 

For those who may want to enter this field as general li- 
brarians and whose duties vdll be very broad— selection and 
ordering of books, cataloguing, reader guidance, adult edu- 
cation, etc.— the following itemised qualifications will give 
some index as to the type of men and women needed: 

Interest in hooks and in people; business and administra- 
tive ability; pleasing personality; courteous and responsive 
manner; keen intelligence; quickness of perception; ac- 
curacy; tolerance; adaptabilitj^ resourcefulness; good judg- 
ment persistence; common sense; neatness. 

As regards educational backgroun4 there are required: 

Four years of college and one year of library school; em- 
phasis while in college upon physical or social sciences, his- 
tory, American and English litemture, a 'working knowl- 
edge of French, Spanish, or German. 

The qualifications for children’s Uhrarians vary somewhat 
from those for general librarians. To summarize them briefly, 
however, they should include: 
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A liking for childr^ and young people; respect for their 
ideas and interests; a belief that good books should be a 
vital part of their lives; adaptable personality; good health. 

Further, they should include: 

A knowledge of children’s books and an ability to evaluate 
and select new volumes; a reasonable degree of proficiency 
in public ^>eaking, to include Story telling, oral reviewing, 
radio talks, and instruction in the use of library facilities. 

Concerning education, it is necessary to have: 

Four years of college, plus one year in an accredited library 
school; wide experience in reading children’s literature. 

The average number of horns worked wedkly in most li- 
braries is between thirty-six and forty-four. Annual vacations 
of three to four weeks are customary. In tmiversity librari^, 
vacations are usually one month; m school libraries, two or 
three months. 

There are other professicms with higher incomes, but for 
the alert and able worker progress is comparatively rapid. 
The great shortage of librarians has resulted in sharp salary 
increases. Capable young persons have risen to responsible 
administrative posts within five to ten years. Even so, those 
who wish to become guardians of these arsenals of ideas and 
who expect to be heavily repaid financially will stand to be 
disappointed. 

Those with a Christopher purpose, however, who wish to 
become librarians and are willing to make sacrifices— and sac- 
rifices some must make, if this important sphere of influence 
is to fulfill its democratic function— will find that there ate 
tremendous opportunities to do much good. To their credit, 
many have aheady realized this and done something about 
it. One man, who received his master’s degree in library sd- 
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ence, recently took a" job at the bottom of the ladder in the 
library field just to be able to become a part of diis sphere of 
ideas. His is a deeply spiritual motivation and he fully ex- 
pects to have to spend eight or ten years in varying posts, 
until he can reach a more responsible position where his in- 
fluence for good may be felt in an ever-tvidening circle of 
hbrary users. In the meantime, he has written a number of 
articles on various phases of his chosen field for the purpose 
of interesting others with sound ideas to become librarians. 
At every opporttmity he points out the danger of allowing 
those with •“erratic” tendencies to take positions which can 
just as easily be filled by those ■with a deep sense of truly 
American principles. 

Not all who want to enter the library field, of course, 
possess the requisite academic training to qualify as full- 
fledged librarians. StiU, they can serve a most useful purpose 
as subprofessionals and clerical assistants, performing a vari- 
ety of library tasks, in which their influence for good can be 
fdt by those in more responsible positions. 

A HIGH -VOCATION 

The librarian has a hi^ vocation. With a new age com- 
ing to birth, it would be unfortunate indeed to close one's 
ears if a call to that life should come. To one imbued with 
the Christopher idea this applies especially. Such a persai 
should experience the added realization that being a servant 
of the people, in the capacity of librarian, does not call for 
a person to be prejudiced or obscurantist. He or dhe should 
be mainly concerned that those who employ his or her serv- 
ices receive the sotmd nourishment and wholesome refresh- 
ment they seek in books, and that, iefore taking what is 
unwholesome, they should at least be made to rect^oize the 
specious poisons which often lurk on library Selves. 
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To fail in this task is little difFeient from putting deadly 
drugs in a medicine cabinet within the reach of a child. A 
pharmacist would know how to use chemicals, however 
deadly. What is more, he would have the right to use them. 
A child would not, and his parents would certainly have no 
tight to place them widiin reach of his inquisitive hands. 
In one of the largest mental hospitals in the United States 
something very much along these lines recently took place. 
A doctor— a subversive— got on the medical staff, and one of 
the first things he tried to do was to order questionable books 
for the hospital library. He demanded that they be bought 
at once. When told he would have to take the matter up 
with the hospital board, he promptly set to work to bring as 
much pressure as postible to, bear on the authorities by en- 
couraging others of his twisted mental persuasion to apply 
for positions on the hospital staff. 

On the other hand, and on a brighter note, in one of the 
leading Eastern cities the chief of die children’s and young 
people’s section of one of the metropolitan libraries has al- 
ways made a point of personally and individually selecting 
each and every book which goes into the children’s and young 
people’s collection of some twelve thousand volumes. 

She makes sure every single book is unobjectionable and 
uses great discretion in permitting any sort of questionable 
book to get into the hands of young people. For example, 
certain art books are kept on a shelf for reserved books be- 
hind her desk. If any student wants to see one of these books, 
she questions him or her and ascertains if the intention to 
use die volume is a legitimate one. Only if and when she 
is convinced that the latter is the case, will she let the boy or 
girl have the material requested. 

Of this woman can be said what one parent wrote about 
a certain other librarian in her ovm community. 

“I have always been impressed,” the letter read, “with the 
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fact that Miss is not merely a ‘custodian of boots,’ as 

many librarians are, but a person who makes the students 
and the teachers alike aware that hooks, like food, have to be 
used wisely.” 


THB UBRAIOAn’s STOCK IN IRAnB 

God's influence in every human being is nourished on 
truth, and truth is the librarian’s stock in trade. 

The true librarian is the scholar’s ready reference, the 
teacher’s tight hand, the bosom friend of youdi, the staff for 
troubled parents^ the guide to well-spent leisure, a beacon of 
truth in a twilit, stormy world. 

When he or she is the opposite of these things, he or she 
represents an active menace to everything for which our 
civilization stands. For example, in Washington, D. C. there 
are no less tihan three hundred libraries, a feet the godless 
have been well aware offers a fertile field for their activities. 
Since the members of Congress and other branches of gov- 
ernment frequently have recourse to these libraries in pre- 
paring legislation or furnishing data on a variety of subjects 
for Congressional consideration, it is not hard to imagine the 
harm that can be deme by those who purposely provide 
“slanted” reference material to an unsuqiecting applicant 

The risk to readers is acute, also, when many of diose who 
pass for librarians are semi-liteiate but quite uneducated, 
tolerant but not informed. It can be a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. One cannot safely traffic in ideas without first 
having a firm grasp of their history and without making a 
sincere effort to see them in their true light. Even facts must 
be fitted into a background. Nor are they always &]uijq>ed 
to distinguish feet from fancy, when both come cou^ed in 
the same terminology. As for tolerance, that cardinal virtue 
of undisciplined mindsy one cannot be tolerant of falsehood 
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and likewise tolerant of truth, for to tderate means to fut tif 
with something one may not like. No public servant, espe- 
cially no sound-thinking librarian, has a right to put up with 
untruth— or to dislike truth. 

You who have the Christopher idea firmly implanted in 
your minds and hearts should not he content that young 
Americans sometimes find it difficult to discover the truth 
they seek in oirr libraries. Instead, you diould he concaned 
that our rich heritage of scholarship and genuine literature 
is often being overlooked in favor of mudi that is pagan and 
materialistic. If sanity is to merge once more and soon, more 
librarians are needed who have a real. God-fearing grasp of 
die intellectual content of our dvilimtion, who have some 
realization of the importance of preserving it in living minds. 

In America, the vast majority of our citizens read books. 
You, who chaish truth and reverence human dignity, ought 
to be intent that they do more with books than waste their 
time, becloud their imagination, and confuse their minds. 

And, if charity be more than a meaningless word, you 
should dedicate yourselves to this task— even if it involves 
some measure of sacrifice. 

There is a nobler service to humanity than the saving of 
human lives, great as this latter task is. It is the preservation 
and increase of God’s ovtm life in the lives all mankind. If 
you believe this, if you wish to live sanely in the world that 
can yet be changed and brought back to Christ, then you 
should eamesdy and sincerely try to encourage at least one 
other person to enter the library field vdth a Christophet 
purpose if you yourself caimot make it your liEetime career. 



IX 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

Man’s Welfare Here as Well as Hereafter 


A 

jf V. STUDY WAS MADB in 1942. of social, in- 
dustrial, and economic conditions in Syracuse, New York, 
considered to be an average, fairly well-torio American com- 
munity. According to the survey, nearly everyone in the city 
had a job at that time, with the total weekly payrolls amount- 
ing to some $900,000. Despite this prosperity, however, dur- 
ing the course of the investigation it was discovered that 
sevaity percent of the families in Syracuse ra:eived services 
from so<^ sarvice aigencies. 

Of the 60,000 family groups living there, seven out of 
every ten used an average of two units of social service apiece 
out of the diy’s i r4 welfare, health and recreation agencies. 
This figure, furthermore, does not include persons a^itted 
to hospitals, the beneficiaries of social insurance programs, 
the users of public playgrounds, nor the services tendered by 
agencies which fail^ to report. The final cost of all services 
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combined was approximately $9,000,000 a year, or about ten 
weeks of pa)^^)!! incxime. 

This one instance alone gives some idea of the extensive 
scope of social work, a field which seeks to meet four general 
problems— economic need, health, behavior, and the use of 
leisure time— through the use of scientific knowledge and 
methods. It gives, too, some idea of the frequency with which 
the general public calls on social service agencies for assis- 
tance and counsd. 

The pressing problems of the present with regard to this 
field are twofold. One concerns the lack of sujhdent trained, 
sound-thinking men and women to handle the increasing 
volume of social service work. The second is concerned with 
the materialistic approach used by many officials and social 
case workers in their conduct of social service affairs. It is an 
approach that considers each person, not as an individual cre- 
ated by God, but as an animal whose instincts are little dif- 
ferent from the Marxist idea of a human beast of burden in 
a collectivist State, or Cas Hitler put it) a potential “beast of 
prey.” 

By no means are all social wdfare personnel subversives. 
Many of them are urging needed reforms in business, govern- 
ment, social relations. But no matter how good their sug- 
gested reform programs may be, the feet that they omit any 
reference to the Creator, to any secure basis for hiunan rights, 
makes their program dangaxnis. It eventually heads them for 
the collapse that dooms all materialistic aadeavors. The Chris- 
topher, on die other hand, who has that dear-cut concept of 
the Origin of all human rights, who has a firm belief in the 
sacred worth of every human being, could do much in this 
field to ensure more lasting blessings to many here, and over 
■the world, who are finding the battle of life ever more 
difficult 
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Without that emphasis, without that clear-cut concept, the 
best of social lefotms programs becomes but another potent 
weapon in the hands of those who would wreck our country, 
instead of a means by which we can build a better world. T. 
S. Eliot put this thought quite clearly: ''This is the last and 
greatest treason,” he wrote, “to do the right deed for the 
wrong reason.” 

DIVISIONS OF SOCIAL SERVICE WORE 

In the United States today there are 72 national and 576 
state governmental organizations whose functions are within, 
or closely allied to, the field of social work. In addition, there 
are 442. national and international and 59 state voluntary or- 
ganizations dealing with social and welhre work. In this coun- 
try there are 100,000 social workers, classified under 108 dif- 
ferent titles. 

Generally speaking, social service agencies are divided into 
governmental services Cfederal, state, and local) paid for by 
taxes, and private or voluntary services supported by contri- 
butions, bequests, or part-payment fees. The private agencies 
exists of course, because communities find a need and try to 
meet it The public agencies exist by virtue of an unques- 
tionable moral truth: "The duty of rulers is to protect the 
corniwufAiy and its various elements; in protecting the rights 
of indwiduds they must have special regard for the inprm 
and needy. If, however, private resources do not suffice . . . 
it is the duty of the puhlic authority to supply for the in- 
sufficient resources of personal effort. . . . Hence, in mcdtr- 
ing lam and in disposing of puhlic funds they must do their 
utmost to relieve the penury of the needy, considering such 
as one of the most important of their administrative duties." 
(Pope Pius XI) 

In the Sodd Work Yearhook, 1947, put out by the Rus- 
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sell Sage Foundation, there are listed e^hty di£Ferent divi- 
sions of social service work. To give but a few, there are: 

Administration of social agencies, adoption, adult educa- 
tion, adult ofFenders, the aged, aliens and foreign bom, 
the blind, boys* and girls' work organizations, Cathobc so- 
cial w6rk, child labor and youth employment, community 
chests, crippled children, day care of children, disaster re- 
lief, education for social work, employment services, and 
and so on. 

As is obvious from this partial listing, social services deal 
with a much wider range of problems than just those of pov- 
erty and need. For example, there is the miormously impor- 
tant field of crime prevention and juvenile delinquency. 
Among the federal agencies dealing with this problem are the 
Children’s Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, the U.S. Ofl&ce of Education, the U.S. Pro- 
bation System, the Bureau of Public Assistance, and the So- 
cial Security Board. State agencies include youth commissions 
and public welfare departments. Odier groups in this field 
are the chiuches, the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Junior Red 
Cross, the 4-H Clubs, the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, labor auxiliaries, 
women's chmrch coimcils, and various other Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and Catholic orgmizations. 

1HE NATOKB OF SOCIAI. SERVTCB WOBK— AND ITS DANGERS 

Activity in this field today is largely of two kinds: social 
group work and social case work. 

Social group work involves such spheres as: 

Americanization; commtmity organization; dub activities; 
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neighborhood work; recreation; civic activity; housing leg- 
islation; publicity; public health. 

Social case work is concerned with such fields as: 

Child welfare; family welfare; medical social service; pro- 
bation, parole, and protective care; psychiatric social work; 
school visiting, sdbool attendance; social investigation; 

Those who have made a study of prevailing theories and 
practices in this field state that social case work is primarily 
a matter of personality anal3^s, utilizing an approach based 
on ideas and techniques which, on the whole, are material- 
istic and pagan. Social workers learn a great deal of their 
required knowledge of sociology, economics, government, 
psychology, and other social studies from many godless- 
minded professors and their viewpoint is shaped accordingly. 
These professors doubt or deny die existence of a Supreme 
Beiag, the essential wordi of the individual human soul and 
the freedom of the vdll. And much of the teaching of these 
men logically leads to the acceptance of the totalitarian state, 
even though they themselves may not carry their theorizing 
to its final condusion. 

For many of them, the only source of human rights is so- 
ciety itself. What society gives, it can take away. And since 
the organ through which sodety enforces its custcnns is, in 
their view, the State, then die State can take away any and 
every right we now enjoy. To paraphrase the words of <me 
of the founders of American sociology, custom is king and 
custom finds its way into law. If, for instance, society adopted 
the custom of putting ag^ people to death, then— in the 
opinion of these men— this custom would be perfectly accept- 
able. All right and wrong, in theii view, is relative to &e 
society in which people live. 

The danger to our Christian civilization inherent in such 
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a philosophy is becoming more and more apparent to sound- 
thinking Americans the country over. As one distinguished 
professional man. Dr. F. L. Feierabend, writing in the Jownud 
of the American Medical Associotum, pointed out so clearly: 

“Physicians must reject the teaching of the materialist so- 
ciologists and return to the teachings of the moral law. 
Th^ must reject completely the doctrine of the material- 
ist, which teaches drat religion, and morality, is the opium 
of the people and drat man is motivated entirely by in- 
stinct. Doctors must avoid this nraterialistic doctrine or by 
their acts they will be promoting regimentatirm. Neglect 
rf social responsibility invites the State to take over with 
coercion and regimentation.” 

Emphasizing the seriousness of Dr. Feierabend’s warning, 
it may surprise many to learn that a great number of states 
have sterilization laws Cat present there are thirty-one sterili- 
zation statutes with sixteen of them obligatory, that is, diey 
do not require the consent of patients, parents, ot guardians}. 

Social workers cannot avoid involvement in problems cre- 
ated by diese laws, when, for example, they place a client in 
an institution for the feeble-minded when diere is a state law 
or an institutional policy providing for sterilization of patients 
before discharge. 

Social workers oftm handle cases in which the doctor has 
advised therapeutic abortion, sterilization, or artificial birth 
control. Highly complex divorce cases requiring sound moral 
judgment, proper placing of children, and so on, also come 
within die scope of social case work. 

Since the social worker comes into dose person-to-person 
contact vradi clients, his or her ideas on these subjects will 
inevitably pass over to their minds, much as what is in a 
teacher's head is transmitted to the students in the classroom. 
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This is espedafly true when it is recognized that the client 
frequently relies on the case wtMrker for advice and a sympa- 
thetic, favorable handling of his or her problems. 

When the case worker's ideas are warped or colored with 
a godless philosophy, dien the client receives distorted im- 
pressions which he or she frequently is in no position to 
judge as to their inaccuracies. Often such a person has no 
defense ag^iinst a case worker’s ccmtinual emphasis that man 
is but a creature of passion, has no hee will, is dominated by 
unconscious impulses of a lustful nature, and so on. From this 
pagan concept, it is hut a step to the acceptance of the no- 
tion that man is but an economic animal and that whatever 
rights he has come from the State. 

This acceptance is further hastened when it is remem- 
bered that die people with whom the social worker comes in 
contact are often emotionally unsetded because they are im- 
properly housed, inadequately fed or clothed, without proper 
mescal care and advice, and lacking any real economic se- 
curity. 

For the Christopher entering this field, convinced as he is 
of his own essential dignity and of the intrinsic worth of 
diose whom his profession serves, his is the vocation of put- 
ting an individual back on his or her own feet and giving 
that person the opportunity dF better working out his or her 
eternal destiny. 

One social worker (a woman, by die vpay) with Chris- 
topher purpose and possessed of great ^fts of mind and heart, 
started at die bottom in the field and because of her ability, 
devotion, and hard work over a long period of years, has 
risen to a hig^-level position in federal government There 
she has a direct, almost daily, effect upon the lives and se- 
curity of nearly every one of our people. Finding diat the 
trend of thought in this particular sodal service agency 
was toward the forgetfulness of sound Christian values, this 
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Qiristc^Iier almost single-handed has changed the policies 
and the thinking of die agency peisonnel by emphasizing the 
sacredness of the home and family, justice in administratimi, 
and genuine charity for the poor and needy. She does diis in 
the spirit of Christ: “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did 
it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” QAatt. 
25:40) 

EDUCATION AND PERSONALrnr BEQUIBEMENTS FOB WOBEERS 
IN THE SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD 

Generally ^peaking, to be accepted for social service work, 
a man or woman must have: 

A master’s degree from a recognized school of social serv- 
ice. With current shortages in social service personnel, how- 
ever, some persons with only one year’s work in such a 
school are being emplr^ed at present but, in the majori^ 
of cases, there wall be no promotions available without a 
master’s degree. Undergraduate preparation diould em- 
phasize such thing? as biology, psychology, soddlogy, and 
economics. Then, too, such subjects as political science, 
history, and English should not be neglected. A well-bal- 
anced, rather than specialized, undergraduate pr^mation 
is considered by most leading authorities to be die best, 
means of entering a field which employs social workers in 
bad times as well as good. 

As for ferscmaUty requirements, the prospective social serv- 
ice worker must: 

Like people and want to work vcith and /or them; must 
possess intdligence, couiagp, and optimism (the latter tem- 
pered by a firm grasp of reality). 
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WHEKB SOCIAL WOBKEBS AEtE MOST NEEDED 

Tbe particulai £elds of social service most in need of 
trained, sound-thinldng men and women are those of: 

Public welfare 

Parole— state, federal, municipal 

Probation— adult and juvende— also state, federal, mu- 
nicipal 

Board of education attendance officers— these ate not merely 

truant officers but investigators of borne conditions as well. 

Child guidance 

Recreation 

Boy and Girl Scouts 

Girl Guides 

Psychiatric social wodt 

Men are especially needed to fill responsible positions in 
sudi branches c£ social work as: 

Parole 

Probation 

Social service instruction, i.e., professcas competent to teach 
coiuses in this subject, with particular stress on adult and 
juvenile debnquency. 

Penology and prison administration 
Criminology— as scholars in the field dF the scientific study 
of crime, its causes, conditions, symptcans, and possible 
cures. Men in this field must have a pr»:tical bad^round 
in parole or probation work. 
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THE CAtrSB OP MOST SOCIAL ILLS 

All that we have so far written about the social service 
field has dealt witli effects ladier than causes. 

The root of most of our social ills today— economic inse- 
curity, inadequate housing, insufficient wages for the present 
high cost of living— is not so much material as spiritual: the 
eagar pursuit of worldly goods, the desire for possessions, the 
ambition for more power, the striving for outward success. 
A sociologist who works for social lefoim, while neglecting 
this vridespread disease of the soul, is only treating the symp- 
toms: he is not getting at their causes and may even he ag- 
gravating the malady. 

If people today kck many thin^ need, diis is not 
basic^y to be charged to any “system,” but to die avarice 
in the souls of so many othacs, to the ffict that too many 
think in terms of the good of the few, rather than of dl. 
Whatever th^ call themselves, such people are materialist 
in their thinking. And it is diis very gteed for material things 
which lies at the root of current social ills. There is no doubt 
that social reform is needed: but even more, and as an indis- 
pensable foundation, there is need for a return to fundamen- 
tal principles. 

Strangely enough, the one thing so many who eamesdy 
desire to help humanity forget is man himsdtf . They forget 
he is something more than an animal to be fed, housed, 
clothed, and amused. They forget he is a person with spiritual 
needs which far surpass in importance any of his material 
wants, important as those thin^ are. 

The very concept of social service for all men regardless 
of race, color, or creed owes its origin to Christ It is the privi- 
le^ and task of the Christopher to restore diat concept since 
he knows there is as litde chance of most of the beneficial ef- 
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fects of social service work continuing without it as there is of 
keeping a house warm after the fire has died out in the fur- 
nace. For a time the house still feels warm. But this is because 
of the left-over heat that was generated while the fire was 
burning. When that lingering warmth vanishes and the fur- 
nace is cbld, then suffering is bormd to follow until the source 
of the heat is once again rekindled. 

In the same way social service work will defeat the very 
purpose it aims to achieve as it rejects more and more the 
only Source Which has ever had complete and practical 
“compassion on the multitude.” 

It is nothing short of tragic to continue to allow the man- 
agement and staffing of the social service field to slip into the 
hands of those enemies of Christ who would use it as a step- 
ping-stone to the enslavement of the very ones they tempo- 
rarily help. 

There is an extraordinary opportunity for the Christopher 
to recapture and restore the divine inspiraticHa which is the 
very foundation of social work He should lead the way as a 
champion of the one great essential for social work: that God 
in heaven is solicitous about evaa the least of His children. 

One of the most powerful reminders for the Christopher 
of this earnest concern of God for man’s welfare in this life 
is contained in the imusual answer Christ gave to the mes- 
sengers of John the Baptist who were sent to find out whether 
or not He was the true Messiah. “Go and relate to John vhat 
you have heard and seen,” Christ declared, almost abruptly. 
'The blind see, the kme walk, the lepers are deansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the gospd 
preached to them.” CMatt, 11:4, 

As you will notice, only the last point of the six mentioned 
in Christ’s statement dedt with the strictly spiritual: “The 
poor have the gospd preached to them.” But even in that 
there was a reproach to those who should know better than 
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to neglect to pass on to the poor of the world the Truth in- 
tended for all men. 

The other five points Christ mentioned concern the fhys- 
ical sufferings of manldnd. What a strange, yet wonderful, 
proof to give of His Divinity! He could have given a hundred 
other testimonies instead of choosing this one. He didn’t refer 
to Himself directly. He spoke only of the effects on others 
of the flow of God’s Love in heaven through Him to afflicted 
man on earth. 

If God is so solicitous for humanity in their afflictions, 
what a stimulating inspiration it should he for anyone and 
everyone in the social service fidd to strive to be Christ-bear- 
ers from God to troubled manldnd— to be the human instru- 
ments through which the divine compassion is channeled te* 
their fellowmen who need and w^t it so much. 

THB BABB BBIVUEGB 

The zealous social worker with a Christopher piupose, 
who has the c^portunity of seeing how the “other half” of 
the world lives, has the rate privilege of sincerely trying to 
help those in need while stiU seeing that human dignity is 
not sacrificed in the bargain. As that great humanitarian, 
Jacob Riis, so well put it: 

“The social worker sees destitution and disgrace, depravity 
and degeneracty, but also he sees courage e^diibited by those 
of the ‘underprivileged’ group in the fece of seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. He sees faith, hope, and charity ex- 
pressed in the daily lives of those in whom economic, edu- 
cational, cultural, and social background is woefully laddng. 
He has the privilege of seeing personalities, cramped and hid- 
den by barriers that sometimes ate not of their own making, 
trying to reassert themselves. His may be the privilege of 
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helping that personality to a better understanding of its own 
possibilities and to the attainment of its 'summum bonum’ 
(highest good). 

“The social wOTrlcer is not content to ‘sit in his house by the 
side of the toad, while the rest of men go by,’ but rather he 
is in the midst of the maelstrom of life, trying to understand 
the viewpoint and the troubles of others so that he can better 
hdp himsdf and his fellowmen to a fuller life, a realization 
of the Master’s formula ‘to have life and to have it more 
abimdantly*.” 

The social worker who is fired by the Christopher purpose, 
who is concerned with man’s welfare here as well as here- 
after, can help bring to suflEering humanity the world over a 
little of that peace and comfort which the Creator of all meant 
to be the lot of aU mankind. 



PERSONAL POWER AND SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


A 

Ji Vfew months ago while httnying to 
keep an appointment in New York, I noticed, vaguely at 
first and then more consciously, that a small crowd had gath- 
ered in front of a shop on Park Avenue near 54th Street. 
Curiosity prompted me to stop and see what had caused sudh 
a show of interest Peering over the heads of the crowd I 
saw attractively framed and exhibited in large, bold-faced 
type, of all things, a frayer—a. prayer that was aU of 700 
years old! Its author? St Francis of Assisi. 

Pleasantly surprised at the setting, I read through those 
exquisite lines that flowed like some long-forgotten litany: 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy Peace! 

Where there is hatred ... let me sow love 
Where there is injtuy . . . pardon 
Where there is doubt . . . faith 
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Where there is despair . . . hope 
Where there is sadness . . . joy! 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 

To be consoled ... as to console 

To he tmdeistood ... as to understand 

To he loved ... as to love, for 

It is in giving . . . that we receive 

It is in pardoning . . . that we are pardoned 

It is in dying . . . that we are horn to eternal hfe. 

Why those lines were put into that shop window, I never 
found out. Yet, because of the setting, the words seemed to 
radiate a special warmth and meaning. That simple prayer 
written by the Little Man of Assisi, sums up fte^y and 
perfecdy the great need of oinr day: that each of us acknowl- 
edge his individual power as an “instrument” of peace; that 
each of us show individual initiative and assume personal 
responsibility in restoring to the world the love and the peace 
of Christ. 

No matter who you are or what you are or where you may 
be— you can do something to change the world for the better. 
You are important. You count! 

One of the most poignant yet dramatic illustrations of that 
belief in action is contained in the story of Ah Chai, an eight- 
year-old leper girl in South China. Himgry, alone, and 
wasted away with the disease which gnawed at her young 
flesh and bones. Ah Chai’s life reached its supreme tragedy, 
so she thought, one hot summer’s day when she was driven 
out of the village that had been her home by the villagers 
who hoped thereby to rid themselves of her pollution. So 
heartless and cruel was the fury of the mob which, armed 
with sticks and stones, shoved and pummeled her, that 1^ 
rosy seemed fated to be cheated of its victory. 

And thm it happened. 
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A missioner appioadung the village from the opposite di- 
rection saw the commotion and qui^ened his pace until it 
became a trot and then his trot a run. Into the center of the 
crowd he went. A glance told him the child’s condition, yet 
he didn’t stop. Bending down, he picked up Ah Chai in his 
arms while the crowd fell bade diouting in warning “Un- 
dean . . . xmdean!” 

Cradled in the missioner’s arm, the child stopped oying, 
but only for a moment. Then the torrent of tears began 
■mew, yet this time they were tears of happiness, tears of 
gratitude that senneone cared. 

“Why . . . why do you bother about me?” she asked be- 
tween sobs. The priest swallowed hard and answered: 

“Because God made you and made me.” And he continued, 
“That makes you my sister and makes me your brother. I’m 
going to take care of you. You’ll never be himgty or home- 
less again.” 

“But how can I pay . . . ?” Ah Chai started to ask, but 
the missioner smilingly shook his head for silence. 

“All you have to do— aU God ■wants you to do— is to return 
His love by showing that love to as many othos as you can. 
Promise?” 

A nod of a tear-streaked face was the eloquent rqily. 

That was when Ah Chai was eight She died three years 
later, not Icaig after her eleventh birthday. But in those three 
years she did much to bring the love of God and His Peace 
into the lives of all the other lepers •with whom she had to 
live and who were given to the missiemers’ care. She sang 
to them, she dressed their sores, she fed them, but most of 
all, she loved them. 

When she died, they expressed their gratitude, and thou- 
sands of other Chinese from the surrounding countryside 
echoed their feelings in diese simple words; “Our litde bit 
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of Heaven has gone back to Heaven.” And they would point 
upwards. 

EVEN THE “least” CAN AFFECT THOUSANDS 

If Ah Qiai’s story ended there, it would be inspiring 
enough. But it didn’t She is still doing good. Her life and 
what she did has been spoken about, told and retold, in coun- 
tries all over the globe. Hearing it, people are deeply touched, 
yet the effect on them is invariably more than that. It gives 
them courage and hope. Once she realized her divine worth, 
this 'least” of Clod’s children was important, after all. She 
did count on earth ... for eternity. 

And just as she thought with the vision of Christ, in terms 
of herself and of the world, so you can do likewise and your 
power for good becomes more effective and far-reaching. Once 
a person gains even a partial comprdiension of the rdle he 
or she can play, person^y and m(hvidually, everything takes 
on a new and hopeful aspect. The account of die three la- 
borers who were working on a cathedral illustrates this. 

The first man was a colorless-looking individual. When 
asked to define his job, his bored leply was that he spent all 
his time in cutting blocks of stone. And he added, 'If 1 didn’t 
have to earn a living for myself and femily, I’d quit in a 
minute!” 

The second man’s job was to cut the timber that went into 
the building’s construction. He, too, went about his work in 
a. lisdess way, and in his continual complaining there was 
proof aplenty that his heart was not in his work. 

The third laborer possessed none of the manual skill of 
the other two. He merely carried the stone and wood the 
others prepared. But he sang and whisded as he trudged 
back and forth with his heavy loads. To all appearances his 
work vi^ the least attractive, the most monotonous and un- 
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inspiring, yet he went about it with zest and spirit None of 
his fellow workers could tmderstand it? and one day a new- 
comer who didn’t know him very well asked him, point 
blank, the reason for his good humor. “What kind of wcMrk 
do you do?” was the way he put it. ‘What is your job?” 

The cheerful laborer’s rq)ly was short and simple, yet it 
stressed the true perspective of all his toil. ‘What do I do?” 
he repeated. “Why, I’m building a cathedral!” 

In a very real sense he was building a cathedral. While his 
rdle in the whole project was menial and insignificant, still 
he was a vital- factor just the same. The structure couldn’t 
rise widiout him— or someone like him. Arid because he had 
a big perq)ective, that perspective gave a big meaning to his 
litde job. 

In die same way, no matter how insignificant you may be 
or feel, you can still do somediing to change the world . for 
the better. For those who try to be other Christs, there comes 
an imderstanding, experienced perhaps for the first time, of 
diat real zest of living that God intended for all vho are in- 
tent oil using the talents entrusted to them for His glory 
and the good of others. Even if they possess only one talent, 
they do not bury it like the servant in die Scriptures who 
told his master, “And being afraid I went and hid thy talent 
in the earth: behold here thou hast that whidi is thine.” 
That man received the stinging and justified rebuke, 
‘Wicked and slothful servant,” CMatt. 25:25, 26) for his 
failure to put that talent to good effect. Ordering his other 
servants to take away that which had been freely entrusted to 
him, the master then concluded, ‘Tor to every one that hath 
shall be given, and he shall abound: but from him that hath 
not, that also which he seemeth to have shall be taken away.” 
CMatt. 25:29) 

For those with the ambition really to do good, ringing 
constandy in their ears is the challenge of urgency so well 
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expressed in the words: "I shall fass thrtMgh this world hut 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that 
I can show to any fellow creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer it or neglect it, for I shad not pass this way agcdn.’* 

Not for a moment should a Christopher forget he has his 
own destiny to work out here and hereafter. Yet neither 
should he ever lose sight of the fact that he has a like obliga- 
tion toward others. There is specific definiteness on this point 
in the command of Christ ^^ile He said, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor,” He was very careful to give the measure of 
how much that love should be. “As thyself,” He said. There 
is no contesting that 

One of Christ’s own apostles, St James, seems to be even 
more emphatic on this point ’Heligion dean and undefiled 
before God and the Fadier,” he says, “is this: to visit the 
j^therless and vridoviTS in their tribulation, and to keep one’s 
self tmq)otted from this world.” Qames i, 27) Note the em- 
phasis he put on solidtude for others. Even if a person with 
weak faith starts to share with others the Truth he possesses, 
his own strength is thereby increased. He is like a run-down 
person who begms to exercise: the more he does it, the stronger 
he becomes. 


tHBSPiXB Miscrvnsrcs 

This opportunity— -unfortunatdy, in some cases, the failure 
to realize such an opportunity exists— calls to mind an in- 
stance of a young n^ just out of the army after the dose 
of World War II. He’d heard of the Ghristt^hers, so he 
informed us, and he came to us with this question: Did we 
think it wordi while for him to take up work in <me of the 
vital fidds into which we are trying to irect a million Chris- 
tophers in order to bring the world bade to Christ and thereby 
insure peace. 
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The mere fact that he was undecided as to his future po- 
tential for good stressed the plight of so many people with 
fine ideas who imderestimate their individual power to help 
return the world to Christ. Without putting it into words, 
this young man was saying, in effect, "Everything you say is 
okay, hut what can a guy like myself do to push those ideas 
along? These days the ordinary person hasn t got a chanceF* 
It was explained to him, and he had the common sense to 
appreciate the truth of what was said, that peace is achieved, 
not through government decree, but through the conscious, 
personal striving of the individuals who make up society. 
When it was pointed out that the great source of strength of 
one who works as a Christopher is the fact that he does not 
work alone, that Christ works with him and through him, a 
look of reassurance came over the young man^s face. At the 
final words, "It comes down to this, Tom. God works through 
you— Wt that something?*^ with an amazed shake of his head 
he replied, “Gee that « something, all righd” 

That he was convinced God can and does work through 
ordinary mortals like himself, despite human limitations and 
weaknesses, is evidenced by the fact of his applymg, and 
being accepted, for a post in the federal government where 
his influence for good, expressed in his enthusiastic adher- 
ence to sound, fundamental, God-given American principles 
has been a source of inspiration to aU those around him. 
Literally, he is putting into daily practice the meaning of the 
vrords “For this was I bom . . . that I should give testimony 
to the truth.” Qohn i8, 37) 

AN IMPORTANT MSTINCTION 

There are many basic reasons justifying consistent and 
amdnued emphasis on individual responsibility and partici- 
pation in shaping the destiny of mankind. 
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First of all, the teeming millions of humanity are nothing 
more than you— one person— multiplied over and over again. 

While it is almost impossible to overstress individual re- 
sponsibility, it must still be pointed out that one extreme 
should be avoided. It is the exaggeration of the “individuality” 
of the individual to such an extent tbat the social nature of 
man is lost sight of and the dangers of “ru^ed individual- 
ism” allowed to step in and cause considerable harm. Each 
human being, while he comes into the world as an individual, 
is likewise bom a social being as a member of his own family 
and of the whole human family. He must live as an indi- 
vidual, true, but he also has obligations as the social being 
God intended bi'm to be. When he renders an accoimt of 
his stewardship after death, there is a social as well as an 
individual consideration. For each of us there will be a par- 
ticular judgment at which everyone is judged individually 
as to his own personal life. Then follows the general judg- 
ment in which all participate as members of the human race. 

Therefore, while you can exert power for good, individu- 
ally and personally, you must ever be mindful that it should 
be exercised in terms of society and not in any isolated, anti- 
social sense. We are, as St. Paul reminds us, “everyone mem- 
bers one of another.” (How* i2.:5) And again, “for none of 
us liveth to himsdf, and no man dieth to himself.” (Rom. 

14:7) 

TO BEAR ERUir 

Insofar as a person fulfiHs this role, he or she enjoys peace 
and happiness both here and hereafter. Yet constantly before 
one’s mind’s eye should be the eloquent reminder contained 
in the Scriptural parable of Christ and the fig tree. While 
beautiful in appearance and pleasing to the sig^t, Christ 
cursed it and it withered away. Why? The answer lies not 
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in the feet diat it was doing any harm, but only that it was 
doing no good. It produced only foliage, not fruit. And the 
latter was the purpose for which it was created. Q'And seeing 
a certain pg-tree hy the wayside, he came to it, and found 
nothing on it hut leaves only, and he scud to it: May no fruit 
grow on thee henceforward for ever! And immediat^y die 
pg tree withered away" CMatt. 21 : 19) 

nromnuAL effort with social effects 

There is no special "product” that you have to "manufeo- 
ture.” Goodness is within each and every one, and all one has 
to do truly to hear Christ is to he a messenger, a distributor 
of that God-given attribute. Countless pet^le all over the 
country, and indeed all over the world, have come to realize 
this. 

Nothing is as convincing proof of the success of that “dis- 
tribution of goodness” as are actual examples of people who 
have become Christ-bearers in their daily lives. One man, 
who as an individual feels a sense of responsibility to society 
and is doing something about it, -wrote us as follows: 

. . Many times I have heard how fortunate it -would be 
if enough persons -with Christopher ideals would enter the 
teadbing profession. I have finally decided to do that veiy 
thing and am going into the government and mtematitmal 

relations field in the graduate school dF Univerdty. 

I can see the importance of bringing the right values into 
the fields of government, politics, history, and labor. Perhaps 
as a teacher I can help others see this necessity also. I am 
resigning a position in business that pays quite well, but feel 
so strongly about the crisis in which the whole world is be- 
coming so deeply involved that I cannot have peace of mind 
if I do not do all in my power to help. . . . I’m 34 and have 
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a femily to care for . . . but God will bless our little attempt 
and all wiU come out well, I loiow.” 

In Boston one lady started a now-recognizable trend toward 
bringing the Christ Child back into Christmas greetings 
cards. Year in and year out die had listenal to people com- 
plaining that most Christmas cards were too pagan. Deter- 
mined to do all in her power to bring a religious note into 
the greetings being prepared for the birthday of Our Saviour, 
she got a job with one of the largest greeting card companies 
for diat very purpose. From the start she met with coopera- 
tion on all sides and, since this one pioneer Christopher 
sparked this trend, it has grovra and is still growing. Her re- 
sourcefulness as an individual is certainly acting as a leaven- 
ing force in our society. 

Another zealous Christopher, very much in the public eye, 
is Fulton Oursler, a senior editor of The Readers Digest and 
originator of the new radio triumph based on the life of 
Q^t, “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” Mr. Oursler, anxious 
to bring the story of Christ to the millions, stru^led for four 
years to get “The Greatest Story” on the air. Many said it 
couldn’t be done, but he had the faith that it could. Today 
he sees that program acclaimed all over the nation. Com- 
menting on this stirring presentation, Mark Woods, presi- 
dent of the American Broadcasting Company which airs the 
production, stated not long ago: 

“In these critical years, people throughout the world in- 
creasingly have turned to religious precepts for guidance. 
From time to time demagogues and leaders of evil intent have 
endeavored to use the powerful influence of radio for the 
realization of their goals. In America, however, radio has 
proved itself a potent influence for the inspiration, education, 
and enlightenment of peoples in all walks of life. We believe 
that The Greatest Story Ever Told’ is unsurpa^ed in each 
of these cat^ories.” 
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INDIVIDUALS LEAD THE WAT 

On a large American passenger liner whose crew had al- 
lowed themselves to he led by a handful of Communists, one 
straight-thinking seaman single-handed brought his crew- 
mates back to positive American principles. Every chance he 
got Cand where there was no opportunity, he made one) he 
talked up all the freedoms that the Dedaratioii of Inde- 
pendoice, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights guaran- 
teed. When a few others were impressed, he got them to do 
the same. In a short space of time he had won a sizable 
group, the grip of the subversives was broken, and godless 
totalitarianism lost sea-going allies. It took just one individual 
to spark this reverse trend. 

A girl at Wellesl^ College, who confessed in the begin- 
ning that she belonged to “no chimh,” heard a Christopher 
talk and found something in it which was to influence her 
life. The speaker’s "you counts stuck in her mind and stayed 
there even after graduation. She came to New York and got 
a job, not a very important one, in a radio station. Because of 
the knowledge that she, individually, mattered, all her better 
instincts soon rebelled at the actions of two subversives who 
blue-pendled references in scripts to God and Ammicaii 
ideals. 

. At first she tded, on her ovm, to get the deleted references 
back into the scripts. However, when the leftist activity in- 
creased, die went to the head of the department and respect- 
fuHy suggested she thought it good business to keep the men- 
tion of God and democracy in the scripts instead of taking 
them out. 

The department head, unaware of what had been going 
on, agreed. More than that, he personally made it his busi- 
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ness to dbeck the sacipts for any blue-penciling from then on. 

On a widely circulated magazine read by millicms, another 
girl has done, ^d is doing, equally effective work. She makes 
it her business to attend every union meeting of her craft and 
sometimes she is the only non-leftist present. "I feel like Im 
in a room with 65 horse thieves,” is the way she puts it. “But 
one little person like m3rself can accomplish something just 
by being there. Th^ feel rmcomfortable having someone 
present who knows they are horse thieves!” 

A Christopher was instrumental in getting off the air a 
well-known news commentator who trod the leftist path in 
analysis of each day’s events. The broadcaster was employed 
by a large corporation which didn’t realize that the program 
it sponsored was being used to -undermine the freedoms and 
oj^rtunity for a profitable livelihood which our Gcxl-given 
liberties make possible for all. When this Christopher spoke 
to a member of the executive board of the company, things 
began to happen irmnediately. Company officials began to 
listen in on his commentator and had their worst fears con- 
firmed. Th^ -were being made the distributors for subverdve 
propaganda and were paying hard cash for the privilege. 
Luckily, since they employed the newscaster they could also 
release him. And they did just that in short order— all because 
one Christopher was on his toes and had the (x>urage to make 
his voice heard. 

Proof that Christopher action is not confined to the United 
States alone, but is world-wide, is found in the example of a 
woman-Christopher in South America. She made her field of 
Christ-bearing that of her national government, particularly 
the effort being made to pass a law erasing all reference to 
God from her country’s schools. Personally undertaking a 
campaign of -visiting every one of the one hundred and 
twenty-five legislators in the government, her reception was 
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usually anything but pleasant. She was snubbed, ridiculed, 
given the weU-known “run-around” from one official to an- 
other. She was threatened with violence and several times 
even physically ejected by those who wanted no part of a 
hearer of Christ and who hated the very mention of His 
Name. 

But still she kept on until they finally consented to see 
her. When the final vote was taken some weeks later, sixty- 
three voted to keep the idea of God in the schools whde 
sixty-two were opposed. One vote made all die differaice. 
And one woman who suffered more than a litde was per- 
sonally responsible for a victory that touched the lives of 
every person in her country. 

You, whose light may have been temporarily dimmed by 
what the world has to offer in all diat is material, can take 
heart and hope from the story of St. Francis Xavier. At the 
University of Paris, Xavier vras very mudtt the young sophisti- 
cate. He loved the things of this world and was litde inter- 
ested in those of the next The vaming of “what doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?” QAatt. 16:26) ms not unknown to him. 
But for too long he saw its meaning, if at all, as only “througjh 
a glass, darkly.” 

And then one day, in a brief, suspenseful moment of self- 
examination, he finally caught the overwhelming rignificance 
of the words. If he, one individual, was worth so much, so 
then was every man. He was consumed with a burning de- 
sire to share diat knowledge with <M mankind. He felt he 
had to get that idea across somehow to people wherever and 
whenever he could. How much of his life remained to him 
to complete this task he naturally didn’t know. But it really 
didn’t matter. Whatever he could do, he would do, to bring 
the knowledge of Christ to all men. In ten years— the sands 
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in the hoiuglass of his life ran out at forty-five— he reached, 
personally, nearly a million men, women, and children! 

EZCLUDE NO ONE 

You, as an individual, can walk in Xavier’s footsteps if you 
will also try to reach everybody, even those who hate you and 
all you stand for. You must he like the Christopher who 
made it his business to talk to a notorious woman Communist 
in a large Eastern city not long ago. 

This Red was only twenty-one years old, but aheady her 
fire and zeal for the godless “crusade” had made her name a 
b 3 rword in subversive circles. Perhaps because she was flat- 
tered that any God-fearing person would come to see her, 
or possibly because, in her egotism, she thought she held the 
whip hand, she consented to talk to this Christc^her. And 
her greeting was not surprising, “Now listen. I don’t believe 
in God! Before we get into any discussion, I want you to 
understand that.” 

‘1 do believe in God,” the Christc^her answered in a ealm^ 
friendly way. "And because I believe in God, I believe in 
you. You were made in His image and likeness and all hu- 
manity is you, over and over again.” 

The Gommtmist said nothing to this at first. Finally she 
bit her lip, then burst out, almost pleadingly: 

“Why don’t you . . . you Christians tell that to the whole 
world instead of keeping it to yoursdvesi*” 

There isn’t much more to tell. The interview ended soon 
afterwards. But the thing that impressed this Christopher— 
and has since impressed all who have heard what happened 
—is that there was a Communist begging the followers of 
Christ to bring the message of His love to all mankind! 

This is a challenge you must meet and, with God's help, 
will meet 
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ONE SMALL VOICE 

You who may feel you do not ‘Toiow enough” to he of 
use as effective Christophers, remember— one small voice 
which makes itself heard on the side of truth is often like 
a clarion call to action to those who can do something. A 
man out in the Midwest not long ago r)ras chosen as a dele- 
gate to a widely publicized labor convention. The appoint- 
ment, instead of flattering him, flustered him, especially in 
the face of some advice as to his responribility in watching 
out for the best interests of his fellow workers. 

'1 . . . I’m afraid I don’t know enough about policy to be 
much help,” was his bewildered argument 

“You know the difference between right and wrong,” came 
back the heartening reply. 'If you think anything is wrong, 
get up on your feet and say so!” 

The convention wasn’t Icmg under way before a wefl- 
thought-out and carefully executed program of an anti-Chris- 
tian minority group in die convention had progressed so far 
that its final adoption seemed a certainty. While most of the 
1,600 assembled delegates (representing some 700,000 work- 
os} sat back unaware that this small but influential bloc in 
their midst woce on the brink of success, at the eleventh hour 
our friend— the man who didn’t think he knew enough— got 
up from his chair. 

He addressed the chairman, and was immediately recog- 
nized. 

His mouth opened a couple of times to speak without giving 
forth a sound, but finally he managed, in a half-frightened 
voice, to say, "I'm sorry, Mr. Chairman, hut ^lis whole thing 
doesn't seem honest to mel" 

Then he sat down quickly, mopping his forehead, feeling 
the blood pound madly through his veins, and waiting for the 
roof to fall in on him. 
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It fell in, all right— but not on him— because the effect of 
his simple statanent on the rest of the gathering was electric. 
Up to then they had been quite passive, but now they came to 
life as if awakened from a deep sleep. A heated discussion fol- 
lowed. Eventu^y, realizing they had almost been railroaded 
into serious injustice, the delegates adopted a soimd policy 
which vtms just die cq^site of what the anti-Christians had 
cleverly proposed— ^d had almost got away with. 

One Tuan did all this, and one seemingly insignificant effort 
won a resounding victory. 

Your individual power for good is no less dian his, but 
you must not keep it to yourself. You must be honestly con- 
cerned about the salvation of all mankind, not merely ab- 
sorbed in saving your own soul. You must fight where you 
can for the economic security of coimdess milhons who can’t 
fight for themselves. You must no longer remain aloof, ut- 
terly precxxupied with getting more and better food, housing, 
clothing, cor^rts, and pleasmes for self. 

When a million like you do the same thing individually 
and collectively, it requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize what a far-reaching transformation can take 
place, not alone in America, but all over the world. 

G. K. Ghesterfm spoke truly when he said that in spite 
of cSl accusations to die cxintrary, Christianity has not failed 
the world. The tragedy of our times is that too many have 
failed to try die truths of Christianity. Yet it is in your power 
to bring Christ back to die world and the world back to 
Christ You have a touch of divinity which vrill beg^ to 
blossom into completeness here on earth, even before you 
hear those final words of eternal benediction: 

"Come, ye hJessed of my Father, fossess you the kingdom 
frepared for you from the foundation of the world." QMatt. 
^y-S4) 
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INFLUENCING THE WORLD 
FROM THE HOME 
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city, just over a year ago, a newsboy stood hawking his pa- 
pers, one grimy fist holding up a copy of the evening edition 
for the passers-by to see. His hoarse-voiced, solenm chant 
"Getcha papers here. Read all about it— Reds lose control of 
labor union ^ mingled with the roar of speeding cars and 
trucks and the thin dang of bdls as the trafl&c hghts changed 
from green to yellow, then to red, and repeated the procedure 
over and over again. 

A man, passing by, paused for a moment to scan the news- 
paper headlines. The newsboy eyed him espectandy until 
the man, with a faint smile, reached into his pocket, took 
out a coin and dropped it in the yoxmgsters outstretched 
hand, ignoring the folded paper which was offered him. 
""Keep it for yourself, son,” he muttered, quickly. ""Read what 
it says about the Reds losmg out in that union. It’s a litde 

3II 
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over your head now, but read it anyway and remember it. 
It’ll show you what REAL Americans can do once they put 
their minds to it I know— I found out the hard way!” 

A moment later, as he hurried away, conscious of the 
newsboy’s puzzled stare which followed him, he found him- 
self wishing he could have explained himself a litde better. 
Eqjedally would he have liked to tell him— to teU everybody 
—about Helen. For Hden was his wife, and it was she who 
deserved the credit for the full-streamer headlines which 
shouted their message of victory for the democratic God-given 
way over those who had used their liberty to try to destroy it. 

It hadn’t looked that way at first, though. What was it 
she’d told him, wh«a he’d complained about the Reds taking 
over and he bad wanted to pull out? “You stay dear of that 
crowd, Walt^” she said. “Don’t get mixed up in their under- 
handed tricks. It’ll only mean trouble, and the children and 
I don’t want anything to happen to you.” 

But that was before she’d foimd out that getting decent 
people to quit the union was just what the Reds wanted. 
When she finally realized they could only be defeated by 
having men like h i m self go back in and work for what was 
rights she’d reversed her stand. She’d persuaded him to stick 
it out, urging him to attend every union meeting, even 
though it meant the same old story of being shouted down 
every time he tried to do anything constructive. Then die’d 
come across with her second bit of advice: get others, who 
thought as he did, to follow his example. And, thank God, 
he’d done just that. It wasn’t long l^ore the tank and file 
of decent “Joes” began to pride up their ears and take notice. 
And, as they did, the Reds had found the going that much 
tougher. 

Finally, Helen had capped her triumphs with, ^‘Why don^t 
you get Harry or Fred or some of your other friends to run 
for a place on the executive board next election?” Little 
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dreaming— or was die?— that they, in turn, would help vote 
him in as piesidaat of the union! 

The man shook his head admiringly. What a terrific sense 
of direction, what resourcefulness that woman had! It was 
more than her feminine intuition that made h» see how 
well he and the others would succeed just by going, just by 
being, where they could do the most good. Even though 
they’d barely held their own at first, th^d kept on imtil die 
tide gradually swung in their fevor. And, finally, a whole new 
slate of men besides himself had been elected, men who 
thought America was pretty mucdi okay, men who didn’t 
inmnt a bunch of subversives plowing under everything Amer- 
ica stood for. 

In substance, that is the history of how the control of a 
feirly large labor union right here in the United States was 
taken away from an organized minority of leftists. The news- 
papers gave the electrifying results, but th^ didn’t tell the 
whole story behind tbe headlines— of how one ordinary labor 
union member, because of the influence of his wife at home^ 
helped bring back to his union administration the God-given 
concepts on which America was founded and which make 
all our freedoms possible today. From her kitchen a house- 
wife had helped change for the better the whole trend of a 
vital phase of our naticmal life! She had clarified for thou- 
sands of workers the difference between Christian democracy 
in action and the tactics of pagan totahtarians. 

But she had a Christopher purpose— remember that Re- 
member, also, that what she did, in the home and from die 
home, others with the same motivation can do as well. 

The home is the most vital social unit in any democracy. 
It influences the actions of all society. But goodness must not 
only be cultivated in the home, it must be carried far beyond 
its doors. In this die man of the house must play his part, 
not only in helping to formulate and direct family policies 



but in seeing that these policies are executed. Primarily, how^ 
ever, on the shoulders of you, die woman in the home, falls 
the responability— to your children, to your husband, to your 
neighbors, and to yourself— of keeping the mainstream of life 
ever conscious of the great truths upon which dvilization 
rests. For you, this is not merely an ideal. It is a solemn obli- 
gation. 

When all you fine women in our coimtry realize this and 
make it your business, in one way or another, to bring Christ 
into the market-place, a fresh, purifying wind of lasting peace 
will sweep across this land. And, eventually, it will sweep 
on across the world! It will help everyone, even those extrem- 
ists who are caught in the current wideqrcead epidemic 
of sleeping powder overdoses and lost weekends. There will 
be far fewer closet hangings. Those sick with a nameless 
sense of guilt will want to keep on living, because from tbe 
home good women vwth a Christopher purpose will have 
made life worth while for the whole world. 

When this comes to pass, Coimnunism or any other form 
of subversion will disappear, because Communism— like 
Nazism and Fascism— is^a disease that feeds on evil conditions 
and sick-hearted despair. 

WOMEN EU.VE ’THE POWER 

Since woman's influence for good can be so great, it is 
logical to seek the reasons why so few, to date, have caught 
this idea. 

One reason, perhaps the most important one, is that you 
women underestimate your own power. You argue that you 
feel so helpless, so inadequate, so boxmd down by the circum- 
stances of everyday life. Too often you think you must be 
highly trained, have prominent positions, or be gifted with 
genius to do great things. Well, those may be your ideas, but 
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they weren’t Christ’s! The woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well 
possessed none of these qualities, yet in her and through her 
Jesus brought rmtold ntunbers closer to His side, Peter and 
the other apostles and disciples were only ordinary men, usu- 
ally milettered and, more often than not, poor. Yet Christ 
said to thatn, "Come ye c^ter Me, and I vnU nudie you- to he 
fishers of men.” (Matt. 4:19) And these common folk went 
on to revolutionize the entire world! 

In every human being Cod has implanted, personally and 
individually, a special power to influence mankind for good. 
You good women, once you realize this, will become Chris- 
tophers— Christ-bearers. And recog^iizing that same power in 
your husband and in your children, you will inspire them to 
become Christ-bearers, too. 

taVE YOUR FAMILY A PURFOSE 

Then you will be less concerned that your sons and daugh- 
ters choose profitable careers and more concerned that they 
find for therosdives a sphere of influence for good. And inso- 
far as you see them as instruments of Cod, you vrill auto- 
matically avoid that inclination of so many parents and 
teachers to overemphasize self-preservation, self-sanctification, 
self-development, and self-enjoyment— as if one’s only pur- 
pose in life were to take care of his mr her own soul and 
Ids or her own body, letting the rest of the wodd, literally 
and figuratively, “go to the devil.” You will not imitate the 
wealthy parents of one young girl who taught their daughter 
froon her earliest years to save every dollar she got her hands 
on, themselves matching every amount she so miserly 
amassed. These parents were not teaching her thrift. They 
were teaching her selfishness, a fact which showed itsdf later 
on in the girl’s life. A gjrown wmnan now, she is one of the 
most self-centered pecscms one could possibly meet 
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It’s a fine fixing to have security. But once fiiat is achieved, 
thai fixe first concern must be the food, houang, clothing, 
and education of others. It’s a wonderful thing to know the 
truth. But you who possess the truth dare not leave the world 
in error. When true vision— Christ-like vision— is given to 
your children as they reach nxaixhood and womanhood, they 
will not retire into their own insulated “hothouses,” into the 
cubicles of their faith, leaving the runixing of the big world 
to those who either hate Christ or who know Him not. They 
will not d^te fixenxselves entirely to self-preservation, for 
any animal can do that. They will, instead, become other- 
Christs, eager to help feed a himgry world, eager to help 
bring peace to a world divided against itself, eager to speak 
the truth to a world which has been fXK) often listening only 
to lies. 

You have a life ahead of you and, over the years, a thou- 
sand opportunities to train your children to be leaders, not 
followers; to choose a life’s work, not for fixe salary alcoie, 
but for the influence which that work affords. You caimot 
and dare not delegate that responsibility to others. The class- 
room cannot take fixe place of the hcone. As an Episcopalian 
professor, Bernard Iddings Bell, pointed out in the New York 
Times Magcaxne not long ago: 

"One of fixe chief hindrances to decent education in Amer- 
ica today is the overloading of our schools by placing on 
their shoulders responsibihties which, in other times and 
countries, have as a matter of course been assumed by the 
home.” 

For this overloading. Dr. Bell go^ on to state, those who 
are in control of the schools are partly to blame, since they 
have only been too willing to assume the task of total de- 
yelt^ment of growing beys and girls, heheving that they can 
do a better job with them than their own nxofixers and fathers 
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can possibly do. And he continues with the thought that 
anyone who listens to cunrent school ptetensions and knows 
the facts is bound to conclude that American schools and 
college for a long time have been biting off more than they 
can chew. The results are bad, because ovacworked and un- 
skilled instructors Cand we might add, subversive teachers, 
too) are experimenting with attempts to integrate the char- 
acters of our youngsters by nursing them into social maturity 
—and failing miserably at it! 

But, as Dr. Bell emphasizes, “the parents, lulled into a 
sense of secnirity, have largdy abdicated; the schools cannot 
take over; the progeny is not much fun to look at. Because it 
is imdisciplined, it becomes irritable, rniruly, imhappy, fre- 
quently a general nuisance, sometimes definitely antiso c i al 
and occasionally criminal.” Finally, Dr. Bell concludes 
“. . . unless we know how human beiags must live if they 
are to acquire a sense of significance and self-respect; unless 
we discover and live by man’s true relationship to the totality 
of things, to God, to the Ultimate whose purpose sustains the 
universe-unless we have learned these things, which can be 
taught nowhere so easily or so competently as by parents tn 
their own offspring, our civilization will continue to disin* 
tegrate, even as now it plainly has begun to do.” 

In short, your youth is largely being trained to demand 
only these things: big money, shmt hours, long vacations^ the 
ea^ job, the “soft snap,” the employment that can provide 
the mayiTTHiin of material cmnforts and the minimum of that 
whith pertains to the Creator Who made the world and 
everyone in it. 

■The subversive— the Communist Oike the Nazi and Fascist 
before him)— has different ideas, however. He’ll let you run 
that shiny new, white-walled convertible, while he runs 
the city council. He’ll let you take that trip to Florida, or 
Bermuda or Timbuktu, while he works unceasingly to teach 
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t}ie greatest ntunbex of people witli his poisonom doctrines. 
Why? The aioswer is rimple. All the shiny new convertibles, 
all die luxurious vacations, all the wealth and comforts in the 
world, onmt not one iota in swaying the destinies of man- 
Idnd. 

Jobs with a purpose, the subversive knows, pay little, de- 
mand long hours, and offer few natural attractions. But in 
die home and frmn the home your children— your husbands 
and your neighbors, too— must be influenced to take these 
self-same jobs, to take them as other-Christs, or the day may 
come when there vrill be no jobs for decent. God-fearing peo- 
ple at all! 

HIT FOR THE BIG MABEET 

It's a big job, make no mistake about it It’s a challenge to 
^ the best that is in you. But you can meet it, you must 
meet it, you will meet it Unlike the woman in Washington, 
D. C., who listened to a Christopher talk and, while deeply 
impressed, still couldn’t realize that she, personally, was capa- 
ble of tremendous deeds, you vrill not ask as did ^e, ’’But 
couldn’t you tdQ. us some little thing to do?” 

Good as she -was, diis woman was still thinking, as do too 
many otherwise fine people, in terms of litde things, litde 
projects, litde spheres of influence— while the ^xlless think 
in terms of the vitodd! 

The answer given he:, however, evened her ^es to the 
breath^takmg possibilities fca: good around her. ”Here you are, 
hving in the most important capital on the &ce of the earth,” 
she was told, ’’with a thousand and one opportunities for 
doing something big, something worth while. Don’t you see 
that? Don’t you see that subversives who are out to wr^ 
our country are getting into every branch of our government? 
If a woman vrith yotnr fine ideas were to spoid a whole year 
getting just one decent, God-fearing person into some gov- 
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eminent job, you’d be doing a wonderful service to God and 
to your country! And remember this— even iboug^ you may 
think that you’re just a little person, still you’re impOTtant 
You cowirtl” 

How well another woman, Mrs. Charlotte McDonnell 
Harris, realized the tmth of this is evident from one very 
efFective thing that she did. Some time ago she had read and 
been disturbed by an article in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
This article, one in a series entitled “Letters to Joan,” dealt 
with a so-caUed modem outlook on “sex freedom in a chang- 
ing world,” with the implication that morals change with 
each generation. Others who read it may have shaken their 
heads, muttered to themselves, and then done nothing about 
it. But not Mrs. Harris. Her reply, “A Letter to Joan from a 
Catholic,” appeared in a subsequent issue of the Journal de- 
spite the fact that she had never written for die general 
public before. She might easily have said, “Oh, but I can’t. 
I’m no professional writer. Send it to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal? Don’t be silly. They wouldn’t even read it, much less 
accept it!” 

She might have said all these things, but she didn’t. By 
her very silence she would have helped foster the continued 
pubhcation of hilse concepts. And the significant thing about 
the whole afiEair is that the editors did read her article, sent 
her a nice check, and published what she had to say. As a 
result, her vital Christian message went out to some four and 
a half million homes. When it is remembered that not one 
of -Christ’s twelve aposdes had the means of reaching any 
like number of people, th@a must come the reahzadon of 
what wonderful things you women with good ideas can do 
with the marvelous facilities of communication at your com- 
mand. As the WashingtCHi Post pointed out not long ago, 
’The weakness of pubhc opinion is that so many people 
press it only privatdy.” 
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If you would be a Christopher, you should see to it that 
such an observation cannot be made of you. 

FROM THE HOME INTO THE IMPORTANT SPHERES 

In the home and from the home, you can influence your 
husband and your children first of all, and second, the world 
outside. If liiere was a steady stream of young people from 
the average good American home entering the four great 
fields of education, government, labor-management, and writ- 
ing, it wouldn’t take long to restore a healthy, wholesome 
tone to these important spheres of influence. In these spheres 
the bearers of Christ are most urgendy needed, since the 
atheists, materialists, and many others with abnormal and 
dangerous oudooks, are most active there in spreading their 
ideas to reach all mankind. 

Into Education 

For all you women who have diildren, surely there is no 
greater privilege than that of helping your own flesh and 
blood to devote their lives as odier-Christs in the lay apos- 
tolate of, for example, teaching. In many ways teaching is 
the greatest of all professions. It was the one Christ chose, 
because through it He could do the greatest good. 

You will want to avoid the tragedy of one mother, a good 
woman in many, many ways, who summed up in these words 
hex feiluce properly to guide her children, then long since 
grovm into manhood and womanhood: ‘You know, Fm afraid 
to face Gkxl!” 

“But you’ve led a good life,” someone interrupted. ‘You’ve 
always been generous to worthy causes . . 

‘Yes,” came back the disconsolate reply. “But I’ve failed 
to give the most impcMctant things to my children. I’ve failed 
to give my time and I’ve failed to give myself.” 
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Two milli on students in our secular colleges ate today 
yearning for the truths of Christian doctrine; and at this very 
moment the enemies of Christ are everywhere, using the 
high school and college dassroom as a disp^sary of poison. 
To bring light where there is only the darl^ess of error, you 
must first see to it that only the right things are taught in 
our educational institutions. This is most important. In any 
co m m un ity where parents do not interest diemselves in what 
is being taught their children, the godless subversives and the 
promoters of perversion invariably seize the initiative in worm- 
ing their way into the school with their harmful doctrines. 
A recent r^rart in the Los Angeles Times quoted the Cali- 
fornia State Senate Investigating Committee on Education 
as stating that the American way of life “gets the worst it” 
in the Building America series of textbook supplements being 
used in the state’s schools. American culture and achieve- 
ments are talked down and the progress C?) of Communist 
Russia talked up. The report surmuarizes references to the 
United States: “. . . the class struggle is highlighted by 
contrasting the silk-hatted capitalists with the ill-clad sad- 
faced workersr-not just once, but over and over again.” 

In a seventh and eighth grade voltune which discusses 
Herbert Hoover, the report goes on to say, “The man who 
later became President of the United States Ca fact not mmi- 
tioned in the text) is portrayed as a ‘mining en^eer who 
had spent most of his life outside the country,’ and as a 'food 
dictator.’ Nothing is mentioned of Hoover’s achievement of 
seeing that the United States was able, not only to feed itself, 
but to save the hungry peoples of Europe, of his later becom- 
ing Secretary of Commerce and then Chief Executive.” 

Continues the rq)ort: “Under a photograph of President 
Wilson drawing the first draft numbers m World War I 
runs a caption to the effect diat ‘Although the Constitution 
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protubited “involuntary servitude” (be draft laws were upheld 
by the courts.’” 

In Volume 30, "Seeing America,” “the last and certainly 
one of the worst,” according to the account, there is con- 
tinually portrayed before the eyes of a typical pair of yoimg 
people “the seamy side [of American life] with nowhere a 
picture of a beautiful park or other abundant e^i^ples of 
healthful, happy life.” 

“And so the young . . . have seen ‘America’?” the report 
concluded. “They have seen its slums, its expropriated f arms 
and drought victims, its hot dog stands, and the shanties of 
miners and steelworkers. They have seen its mules, its jack- 
asses, and its jobless. Th^ have been shown the class strug- 
gle through pictures and the wording of captions.” 

Finally, the article pointed out, regarding the volrrme on 
Rrrssia, iat the pictures of that country “have been explained 
as showing plump, well-fed people, fertile farms, and a gen- 
eral air of well-being and prosperity. They were obtained 
from Sovfoto, an official Soviet agency. . . . These pictures 
shpuld be contrasted with the Farm Security Administration 
illustrations in ‘Seeing America.’ When the two volumes are 
placed side by side, the contrast is striking. This, too, is 
propagwda of the most subtle and vicious type.” 

Is there reason, then, for parental concern as to what is 
being taught their children in our schools? After reading the 
aboTO (only one of many examples feom all over the coimtry 
which could be listed) you can supply the answed 

Into Government 

Then there is the field of government. If you have read 
Chapter V, “Government— Your Job to Make It Good,” you 
will understand why every one of tire millions of jobs in our 
national, state, and local administrations should be maimed 
by the best products of the best American homes. True, we 
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need good doctors, lawyers, engineers, merchants, bus drivers, 
dry cleaners, and butchers. But there is a far m(»£ urgent 
need of getting better blood in every artery of governmental 
life. 

A sound-thinking young man in San Francisco, who re- 
cently took a minor post in state government, gives special 
credit to his Christopher wife who enthusiastically backed 
him up, particularly when he passed up a better-paying open- 
ing in the law field. 

If you would be a Christopher, you will also take to heart 
the example of another woman, a mother who encouraged 
her son to take a government job. 'If he does no more than 
carry wastebaskets, at least he will be diere,” she said. "And 
he can work into something better.” When her husband ob- 
jected to such a humble beginning, she answered, "If boys 
like ours, with normal, sensible ideas, don’t go into govern- 
ment work, we’ll be letting it &11 into the hands of those 
who are out to wreck America!” 

Into Labor-Management 

You can do much to influence your husbands and your 
grown-up sons and daughters to participate actively in the 
labor-management field, one of the strongest forces for good 
or evil in the United States today. Whether it shall be a force 
for evil or a force for good depends, to a great degree, on you. 
Like the unionist at the beginning of this chapter, more and 
more men, with the cooperation and help of their wives, have 
acquired the vision to see how dangerous labor power may 
become rmless it is also Christian power. 

Not too long ago a large corporation offered a tmion offi- 
cial, a remarkably brilliant and efficient man, a position at 
double his salary and— note this— a home and a car besides! 

The man turned the offer down. He was satisfied to re- 
main with his labor union, where the income was smaller 
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but where die opportunity to do good was so great as to defy 
imagination. And in this choice he had the help and advice 
of his vdfe. Many another woman would have exploded with 
something like this: “James Smith, are you crazy, turning 
down a job that's worth twice what you’re getting now? If 
that isn’t just like a man, thinking about nobody but himself. 
I’ll bet if you had to run this home on what I’ve had for the 
past twenty-five years, you wouldn’t be so high and mighty 
thinking about the good you can do in that union of yoius. 
Why, m tell you right now you’re not half the big-shot you 
pretend to be . . .” And so on and on until, in the end, 
“James Smith” would have kept peace in the family by tak- 
ing the job he didn’t want, and neglecting to serve better the 
common good. 

As you help keep your husband and your children ever 
conscious that they can be vital instruments in bringing 
God’s love and truth into the market place, you will turn 
your home into a powerhouse for good. You will enrich their 
lives and the lives of all . who cross their path— and you wiU 
enrich your own. You will help save them from the aimless 
search for empty pleasmres that allure but never satisfy, the 
search which is startling evidence of a spiritual hunger that 
characterize those who have no purpose in their lives outade 
of themselves. 

Into Writing 

The fourth great field of influence where the Christopher 
ideal can be put to work is that of newspapers, periodicals, 
motion pictures, television and radio. All these spheres of 
influence need the fresh, wholesome, Christ-like approach cf 
those who follow in the footsteps of Him Who is “the Way, 
the Truth, and the life.” Today, as never before, the world 
needs good writers and good technicians of the spoken and 
written word. Too much that is merely sordid, perverted, or 
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subversive is ofiEered to the public as information and enter- 
tainment. 

Not only ^ould your children be encouraged to go into 
this field, but you yourself can accomplish much individually 
and personally. An example of this is Mrs. Henry Mannix 
Cmother of ten children), who did a magnificent job in bring- 
ing to the whole country, via radio, the safe and sane teach- 
ing that sex instruction belongs primarily in the home and 
not in the classroom. Over the “Town Hall of the Atf* she 
brought this truly Christian concept to more than eleven mil- 
lion people who probably had never heard this important sub- 
ject treated, certainly not by the godless, in such a simple, 
sensible and dignified manner. 

Here are some of Mrs. Mannix’s remarks: 

“As a mother of a family, I have a natural interest in the 
preparation of youth for marriage and family relationship. 
As a citizen and a taxpayer, 1 also have a responsibility to 
know what may be included in such preparation if given in 
the classroom of the public school. If such preparation, given 
on a mass scale, would include sex instruction, my answer 
as a parent and as a citizen is emphatically, No.’ 

“As a parent, I know that the duty of giving sex instruc- 
tion lies first of all with the mother and father. I cannot, in 
conscience, delegate this duty to the schools. 

“Your common sense and mine, your personal experience 
and jnine tell us clearly and sharply that mere knowledge of 
sex and sex relations is no guarantee of morality. In fac:t, 
sexual immorality among youth is often the result, not of 
ignorance about sex, but of too little will power. 

“This much is certain: Information on sex should never 
get ahead of the boys’ and girls’ abihty to understand at the 
same tune their moral obligations toward the facts of life 
which they have learned. 

"Instead of campaigning for sex education in the public 
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school, we should campaigu for sex instruction in the home 
where it truly belongs.” 

Mrs. Mannix was not a professional radio commentator, 
but her common sense and Christian attitude on a vital topic 
of the day put to shame many taw^ attempts by profes- 
sionally produced programs to distort the whole sex problem. 

What son or daughter, with such a mother for a model, 
could &il to be inspired to use what talent God has given 
her or hiin to bring goodness and decency and the spirit of 
Christ’s love into the professional preparation of all phases 
of public information and entertamment? 

This mudi is certain. These spheres of influence desper- 
ately need good writers and good producers. You can supply 
that need by your influoice and encouragement fcom the 
home. 

To give another illustration of this Christopher objective 
in practice; One young woman in New York, the wife of a 
writer, was largely respcmsible for the Christ-like balance in 
a household threatened with being submerged in all the 
details and preoccupations of her husband’s literary career. 
To his constant pursuit of carving a formidable niche in the 
writing field and his worrying that things might not go as 
he planned, she had one answer: to trust God and have con- 
fidence in fliat trust in the firm conviction that everything 
would turn out all right in the end. As the writer expressed 
it lata:, ''Her goodness and love of me because dhe loves 
God so much is like a dean, refreshing breeze that sweeps 
the cobwebs of discouragement awray whenever I get dowm in 
the mouth. That may sormd poetic, but it happens to be the 
trath.” 

While these are isolated cases, they do show what can be 
done in encouraging dhildren and grown-ups to go into and 
stay in the writing field. Yet parents—mothers and fathers— 
must also impress on grown-ups and youngsters alike that 
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years of hard work are part and parcel of such “going.” Too 
many parents expect their youngsters to start out as vice- 
presidents, so it is not surprising that their children too often 
feel the same way. The writing field is a profession and, like 
any profession, requires constant practice in perfecting skills. 
But, acknowledging this, the task still r emain s to get pet^le 
into the field, no matter in how lowly a position. As the 
woman whose son toted wastebaskets ^und a government 
office pointed out, being on the spot is the first step up the 
ladder and the best guarantee of bringing Christ’s love and 
truth where too often there have been only indifference and 
error. 

La addition to the four main fields already mentioned, 
there are other important sph^es of influence which should 
be considered as offering splendid opportunities for Chris- 
topher work. For instance, there are library and social service 
fields which are in serious need of representatives who have 
had deeply impressed upon them sound American principles. 
You can— and no doubt will— do much to answer that need 
as you grow in appreciatian dF the fact that there is htde 
chance of Christ prevailing in the world until the homes 
which possess His prace share it with the worid that does not. 

“Every woman,” to quote Pope Pius XII, “has then, mark 
it well, the obligation, the strict obligation in conscience, not 
to absent herself but to go into action in a manner and way 
suitable to the condition of each so as to hold back those 
currents which threaten the home, so as to oppose those doc- 
trines which rmdermine its foimdations, ^ as to prepare, 
organize and achieve its restoration.” 

“he that is not wriH mb is against mb” 

It is simply a choice of influencing or being influence. 
And that last is the sad condition of 100,000,000 Ainericans, 
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or seven out of every ten persons, who are not regularly 
reached hy anyone in the name of Christ, leaving them 
c^eiJy susceptible to the half-trulhs and the deceiving gHh 
ccane-on’s of materialism. These people are hving off the 
benefits of Christianity, but they are largely unaware of the 
major truths which are the basis of all their liberties and 
which constitute the very foundation of our country. These 
truths are the chief ohstades to every subversive attempt to 
enslave our nation. They have been stated earher in this 
hook, but fundamentals as important as these hear repeating 
so that your children may he enabled to know them. Briefly, 
they are: belief in a personal God; in Jesus Christ, true God 
and true man; in the Ten Commandments; in the sacred 
character of the individual; in the sanctity of marriage and 
the sanctity of the home as the basic unit of the human 
family; in the human rights of each person as coming from 
God, not from the State; in the right to private property with 
its consequent ohhgations; in due respect for domestic, civil, 
and religious authority. 

Finally, as a sununadcm of all these, there should he em- 
phasized a hehef in judgment after death, when each indi- 
vidual must render an account of Jus or her stewarckhip to 
determine an eternity of Heaven or of Hell. 

It won’t do much good merdy to he against Communism 
and the many other forms of materialism, or to he afraid of 
them, or let chills run up and down your spine, to denoimce 
them to the president of yomr sodality or hold duh meetings 
for the pinpose of simply condemning subversive infiltration. 
The newspapers are too full of such headlines as “Club- 
women Denounc:e Iron Curtain,” “Clubwomen Urged to 
Work Agdnst Communism,” ‘Women Meet to- Discuss 
Means to Fight Cormnunist Aggression.” 

Tcx) often all the countless discussions, all the duh meet- 
ingp, all the resolutions passed and sentiments expressed, un- 
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fortunately acccmpli^ little. Too often do they add up to 
just one dung: “talk, but no action’’ And just as actions do 
speak louder than any volume of words, so is it vital for each 
of you as Christophers to work as hard for Christ as His 
enemies are working against Him. Many among the one 
hrmdred million Americans are waiting, uncertain as to what 
road to fake. It is up to you to begin to train 3rour children 
now, so that they may become die Christophacs of the future 
and carry on where you leave off. All 3raur other activities, 
interesting as they may be, might well subordinate them* 
selves to this one goal, because all those other activities rolled 
together will advance the free, God-gjven way of life very 
litde. 

One illustration of this is that of an al umnae group of a 
well-known Eastern women’s college. The ladies in the dub, 
fine people in many respects, mifortunatdy restricted them- 
selves as a group to just three functions: (i) bridge parties 
C2) theater parties; and Cs) a costume dance once a year. 
Typical of many others all over the country who underesti- 
mate their power for good, they had not caught the idea diat 
oiJy by integrating business with pleasure, by working con- 
structively for the things that insure the dranocratic way of 
life and make their legitimate good times possible, could 
their future as free people be assured. 

True, all work and no play may make Jack a dull young 
man and Jane a dull young woman. But aK fhy and no 
work for diat which is just and good wiU leave the field 
dear to those intent on imdermining our very dvilization. 

THE EROBLBM OF JDEENESS 

For those women who have not been blessed with families 
or whose children have reached maturity, idleness can be a 
heavy burden. In a recent magazine artide the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics is quoted as listing “twenty million women, 
nearly half of all adult female Americans, as essentially idle. 
Th^ do not have children tmder 18, they are not membos 
of the labor force, they do not work on farms, nor are they 
aged or infirm. With not nearly enough to do, many of them 
are bored stiff. . . . Many are over 40 and belong to a gen- 
eration which frowned on work for any but poverty-stricken 
women. Their husbands have worked hard to give them an 
easeful life. Now that they have it, it is a burden. ... As 
a result, many of these idle women fall back on numbing 
rounds of club meetings and card-playing. They read too 
much low-grade fiction and escape too readily into dream 
realms of movies and soap operas.” 

A terrible indictment, to be sure. Yet such an indictment 
is not applicable to all women, thank God. Good, God-fear- 
ing women have found that the one sure remedy for idleness 
is to concern themsdves with trying to make the world a 
little better off because they are in it They are a source of 
inspiration to their husbands and their children, and they 
are a power for all that is decent and fine in the conununity. 

When they join dubs, it is not for purdy social reasons. 
They have a purpose— a Christopher purpose— to hdp bring 
Christ back into even die most obscure part of people’s lives. 
They realize it is not enough to foster goodness in the home. 
They know th^ must release that goodness wherever and 
whenever they possibly can. Their motto is simple, yet so 
true: Nothing ventured, noting gained” 

They will not be like the two socially prominent ladies 
during World War II who complained bitterly about the 
honors of war and the ones responsible for it, only to be 
brought up short by a remark from one of their friends. 

“You and I are responsible for the present sad state of the 
wodd,” this friend asserted. "We’ve wrapped bandages, made 
up kit^ attended meetings, and thought we’d done our bit. 
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Well, let me tell you, we haven’t! Right now, in Beilin, 
womea like us aie doing those things— have heoi doing them 
for years, in fact— and it didn’t stc^ Hiller from taking over 
Germany. The trouble with us is we haven’t tried to spread 
the good ideas that can influence the basic trends and help 
make our way of life possible.” 

DOING SOtVCBTHING POSmVE 

No, you will not emulate these people. Instead, you will 
follow the example of the woman in a California dty who 
made the whole community realize what it means to be a 
Christopher. 

A young Negro, studying to he a teacher, had taken a 
part-time job ^ a filling station attendant to help support his 
wife and himself until he got his d^ee. Some of the sta- 
tion’s customers objected to being serviced by a Negro and 
told the station owner they’d take their business elsewhere, 
imless the hoy was fired. Rather than lose hrisiness, the owner 
was about to agree— until a woman neighbor of his heard 
the story and decided to do something about it! 

“How many customers do you figure to lose?” she asked 
him- 

“Oh, eighteen, maybe twenty,” was die reply. 

“If I get you twenty new customers, wiU you keep the hoy 
on?” this woman shot back. 

The man thought for a moment "You bet I will,” he said, 
finally. 

Not only did this woman get the station owner twenty 
new customers, she actually got him five more for good 
measure! More important, die made it possible fa: the Negro 
student to keep his job and continue his schooling. 

There is C3iristopher purpose in action— and thank God 
for it 
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Then again, there is the case of a Christopher keeping a 
young Jewish couple together, when all signs pointed to a 
breakup in their marriage and to eventual divorce. A ma- 
terialist would have shrugged her shoulders and muttered 
something about ^ not trying to tie people down.^^ This Chris- 
topher talked the couple hack to sanity and happiness. 

What was it Ghrkt said? . . . ^'Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for ikey shall he called the children of God/* QMatt. 

5:9) 

take the INlTIATrVE 

It is ea^ to fall into the attitude that changing times mahe 
it more difficult for succeeding generations to guard the 
sanctity of the home and to build strong and resilient families. 
It is easy to blame wars, depressions, booms, industrial and 
scientific revolutions as making much of American home life 
a Aveird and confused kind of existence. (According to 900 
experts attending the recent Nationcd Conference on Family 
Life in Washington, D. C., among the harmful changes in- 
terfering with proper home life were listed: the sharp increase 
in divorce, more housewives— one fourth in edl—vrorking out- 
side the home, changing standards of sexucd "behavior, de- 
cline of interest in redipon, drastic cdtering of family relations, 
the reduction in size of the average U.S. family from 5.7 
persons in 1790 to 3.6 today, an increasing nuniber of families 
leaving the farm— 83% now live in urban areas— and such 
other factors as economic insecurity and doe increasing 
mobility of individuals and families.^ 

It is our conviction, however, that this present dangerous 
trend can be reversed so that normal, healthy family life will 
once more take its place as the backbone of our civilization 
and bring an abundance of peace and happiness to all man- 
kind. To accomplish this means that the home will have to 
take die initiative and influmce the world— instead of allow- 
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ing itself to be influenced. Once you are convinced that it is 
much more hopeful and constructive to use every means pos- 
sible to bring the peace of Christ lhat is in your home out 
into the mainstream of life, than to withhold it from the great 
majority who want and need it so much, then you will en- 
thusiastically initiate from the sanctuary of your home many 
Christopher practices which wiU have an evar-widening in- 
fluence for good. 

To make this a reality, we submit a few proposals which 
you may find helpful: 

Cl) Think in ierms of the vmrld. No matter how remote 
you may be firom the market place, you can begjn to reach 
out to all mankind. The very desire and attempt to do this 
will bring a ble^ing upon you, your home, and humanity. 
You will be imitating the world vision of Christ. Everjihing 
you do will teke on new meaning, as it did for one housewife 
who caught this, perspective: “Thank you for in^iring an 
'ingrown' homemaker, whose life has previously been 
bounded on all sides by htanely details of child care, family 
feeding, and furniture dusting. Now l ean see how (his litde 
world can take on new light as a fertile field for planting and 
living Christ for the bi^er world. And so on from there!" 

(2) Pray for the world, as well as for your home. The true 
Christopher will go far b^ond the family circle with suppli- 
cations to God. On the wings of prayer one can literally readb 
out over the globe itsdf. It is helpful to fix on particular in- 
tentions, a different one each day, each week, or eacb month 
if one chooses. Offering prayers for some specific purpose 
assures better continuily and greater sincerity. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to acquire the habit of offering a daily prayer for our 
President, for Congress, for the United Natiems, for the 
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millions in Russia and in Soviet-dominated lands, for the 
Communists themsdves, fcnr all who sufiEer because of their 
race, color, ot creed, for the billion and more men, women, 
and children over the earth who have not yet heard that 
Jesus Christ was bom, lived, and died for each and every 
one of them.* ** One lady, who, in order to malce ends meet, 
has to hire out as a laimdress after finishing her household 
work, prays daily for one of America’s top labor leaders for, 
as die says, “I don't know of anyone who needs prayers 
mote." 

In the midst of your work around the home you can say 
a passing prayer for all who died the day before. The obituary 
column in your morning paper can be your reminder for 
that. When you attend a movie, a football game, go to die 
beach or any other place where people congregate, take a 
moment to offer a prayer for all present Eternity has begun 
for each of them, even though the majority never realize it. 
The more you pray for everybody— poor, the rich, the 
strong, the weak, the friendly, the hostile, die vdse, the 
stupid, the ugly, the fair— the more will you grow in love for 
them. You will experience a sense of participation with Christ 


* No paiiiciilar fona is necessaiy* You can make up your own prayer 
or use toe following Gbiistopher prayer: 

**Inspire us, O God, with such a deef love of out country that we will 
he actively concerned in its welfare as well as in that of dU our fellow 
countrymen for time and for eternity. Teach us to show hy word and deed 
the same zealous interest in frotecHng and furthering the Christian prin- 
dfles ufon which our nation is founded that others display in helittUng 
or eliminating them, 

**Guide and strengthen the Preddent, his Cabinet, the members of Con- 
gress, the delegates to the United Nations, the Governor of our State, the 
officuds of our community, and dll others, in high position or low, who are 
entrusted with the task of protecting for dll citizens those ri^ts which 
come from Thee and from Thee alone, 

**Teach us likewise to be worthy instruments in extending to dll men 
of aU nations. Thy children and our brothers, the same peace, freedom 
and security with which Thou hast so dhundantly blessed our land, 
Throu^ Christ Our Lord, Amen.” 
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in the salvation o£ the world that is possible in few other 
ways, 

C3) Dispose your ckilcbren to lead lives of purpose. A tre- 
mendous change for the better would take place if (me- 
quarter of the 37,623,000 Emilies in this coimtiy were to 
encourage at least one child in each femily group to dedicate 
a life to some career through which the best values learned 
from parents could he channeled to the 'hig market.” Un- 
fortunately and without intending any harm, many parents 
prq)are their children for life pmsuits that are discouragingly 
negative and restrictive. They fence them in as far as any- 
thing creative is concerned. They train them to he aimless 
followers rather than leaders. In a himdred different ways 
they mold them to routine pasnveness and to t^dng as much 
out of the world as posable; and, implication at least, 
they .^ve them to imderstand that they ^cnild not he overly 
cancamed with putting anything in. 

Even those parents with strong religious backgrounds are 
increasingly becoming entangled in the double game of try- 
ing “to serve G!od and mammon,” with manunon slowly but 
surely -winning out in their children, even more than in them. 
There is a tragic tendency to ignore the hidden power for 
gpcxl in each individual, and to d^den it if it does start to 
blossom forth. As a poor and harmful substitute, these same 
parents hold continually before their children’s growing 
minds standards of worldly success— more monef, better 
clothes, nicof homes, more expensive cars. 

It would surprise these parents to know how oftea their 
offspring are disappointed in the lach of inspiration given 
them. Recendy one yoimg woman discovered a dangerous 
situation at a large teachers’ college. This woman had the 
faith and ability to help remedy it Yet, when asked why 
she didn’t become a teacher herself, she replied, “I wanted 
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to, but my mother and father told me to go and get a job 
where I could earn more money!” Many good German par- 
ents spoke dhe same way to their children and learned only 
too late that, by keeping them away firom the vital fields, 
they probably did more than the Nazis themselves to pave 
the way for dieir nation’s doom. 

For , the first fifteen or twenty years of their lives, your 
children look to you for guidance, not only in the small 
things, but in the big diings, of life. You can train them to 
be Christ-minded or worldly minded— both possibilities are 
there. It is up to you to set the pace and to point the proper 
direction. You can start improving the world, once you see 
in your own flesh and blood the best personal representatives 
you could ever have as Christophets. They will be the hope 
of the world when th^, and enough more like them, get 
into the thick of things. And as they become active Christ- 
bearers, they will bring into the market place the goodness 
you passed on to them from God. These children of yours 
may some day touch the lives of countless persons as teasers, 
as gpvenunent workers, as writers, as experts in the labor 
field, as librarians, as sodal service •workers— if you start right 
now to develop a missicmary outlook within them. 

C4) Get into trends, na^onci as well as heal. No matter how 
litde time you have to spare from the duties of your home 
(which must always take precedence), try to use any spare 
mtnnents on the bi^er national projects as well as on dhose 
of your immediate entdronment. Don’t, by any means, over- 
look local issues. They are important. But you 'will find that 
the more you interest yourself in the bigger problems, the 
more concerned you wfll be with the more important phases 
of local enterprises. Always remember that ^ose who are 
against G|od are ever on the alert to poison the mainstream 
of life, knowing that the average person with religjous con- 
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victions ordinarily moves in a very small sphere and shows 
litde interest in bringing his principles to the market-place. 

For you this is as ringing a chaflenge as it was to a lady 
in Detroit, one afternoon not long ago. About to mail her 
resignation to the Parent-Teachers Association (today the 
P-TA has an all-time high memhersh^ of 5,127,896), she 
happened to meet a friend who is a Christopher. After a 
brief conversation, the ahout-to-resign P-TA mother took the 
letter out of her purse and tore it up. Tt never occurred to 
me that one person like myself mattered. But I see it now,” 
she exclaimed. If you join an organization or a dub, make 
it one where you can do a litde missionaiy work. Some of 
you can be more than mere members. You can get on com- 
mittees, take offidal posts, and assume leadership in a variety 
of ways— not, for personal advantage or privil^e, of course, 
but with the distinct purpose of serving the genaal ^xxL 

One housewife, who brought the spirituality of her home 
out into the market place with a simple, forceful r^ninder 
to tens of millions, is Mrs. Herbert W. Hines, Molher-of-the- 
Year for 1948. Recendy invited to be one of the eighteen 
participants in the Life Round Table hdd at Rye, N. Y., to 
discuss the third right emmdated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the “pursuit of happiness,” Mrs. Hines stated 
clearly and convincingly, “I think happiness is primarily a 
spiritual matter. Religious faith has more to do vnth bringing 
happiness to an individual than anything else.” This was 
in direct contrast to the statement made by Dr. Sidney Hook, 
(hainrran of the Dq)artment of Philosophy of New York 
University. Dr. Hook, according to the news report on the 
gathering, championed the growing secularist point of view, 
taking the stand that "moral rules for the guidance of life can 
be upheld without reference to religion.” This materialistic 
concept by the educator might have had a widespread detri- 
mental effect, had not an average housewife and mother made 
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her voice heard on behalf of an elementary truth, imdeistood 
by practically all hut the tiny minority who are determined 
to eliminate all trace of God from American life. 

Participate personally in all local, state, and national elec- 
tions, not only by voting, but by getting others to vote as 
well, assisting them to reach a proper understanding of the 
issues at stake. Try to get full and authoritative information 
on candidates and all measures to he voted upon sufficiently 
in advance so as to he able to take steps to see that this in- 
formation is passed on to as many as possible. 

Check into the teaching in all schools— elementary and 
high schools, colleges and universities— for which you are 
paying taxes. See diat all teachers and instructors are uphold- 
ing the Constitution as th^ have sworn an oath of allegiance 
to do. Whenever you find any defects, go yourself— and take 
others with you— to the school in question and request fulfill- 
ment of its obligation. It is usually more effective to go di- 
recdy to die institution involved rather than to a board of 
education. Remember, this is your right, whether or not you 
have children in die school. As a taxpayer, the school is your 
concern as much as it is anyone’s, and you, therefore, have a 
responsibility to it 

( 5 ) Write letters. This powerful means is at die disposal 
of every parent (You will ^d suggestions about this in C3iap- 
ter XII, Letter Writing— A Service to Society). A habit easdy 
formed, it is an excellent means of keeping alive a sense of 
participation in, and responsibility to, the big world that lies 
beyond the home. One yoimg mother, who does her bit 
by writing letters of approval or disapproval as part of her 
apostolate, told us, “I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
being a Christopher, even a silent one. Being the mother of 
nvo and expecting another. I’m tied to my home, but I’m still 
rarin’ to do something concrete. I’ve had some interesting 
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experiences in letter writing, yet I never dreamed so much 
good could be accomplished vrith so little eflEort. Fm begin- 
ning to see more clearly than ever that all the household tasks 
in the world will matter litde, if we bury whatever other tal- 
ents we have.” 

C6) Persuade others to he Christophers. You vrill frequently 
find an opportunity to micourage at least one other person 
to be a doer, rather than a talker. It may be done by a word 
to your neighbor, your grocer, your hairdresser. It may be a 
note to your cousin in Wyoming, who hasn’t decided what 
kind of a job to take after graduating ficom college. Or you 
may start things moving in the right direction simply by a 
conversation over the phone. One woman told how she made 
a passing remark about a year ago in just that vray. When a 
friend began bemoaning the confusion of the times, she coun- 
tered with “Well, I guess people like you and me can take 
our share of the blame. We rvant good government, good 
schools, good everything else, but we don’t lift a finger to do 
anything about it. 1 can’t think of one of our friends who is 
encouraging her kids to take any kind of a job except where 
they can feather their own nest.” To this woman’s amaze- 
ment, six months later she learned that, as a result of that 
brief comment over the phone, her friend’s son had taken a 
post on a board of education in Oregon and refused a tempt- 
ing busmess offer which promised more mon^ and a greater 
degree of financial security for the future. 

Of) Be selective and get others to he likewise. The fields of 
education, govemmeiit, labor-management, communicaticms, 
and' other alUed spheres that influence the thoughts and ac- 
tions of millions, in the correct order of things should be 
yoiu: servants, not your masters. It is up to you to see that this 
order is not reversed. The best way to accomplish this is to 
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see tliat these fields are staffed from top to bottom by normal, 
sensible Americans, rather than by those whose perverted 
reascming is an ever-increasing threat to our democracy. 

There is another means to achieve this purpose, however, 
and it is one ffiat is not used often enough. It is your right 
to be selective, i.e., to accept what is good and reject what is 
eviL Most appreciate that they have a right of acceptance, but 
too often overlook their right of rejection. This distinction 
is most important. The apostles of atheism, subversion, per- 
version, vidousness, and rotteimess of all types are forever 
abusing their God-givefl freedom to destroy freedom. Don’t 
allow diem to confuse you. Freedom must always be distin- 
guished from license. One may be free to sell good oysters, 
but he has no right to sell bad ones. 

From your home you have irmumeiable ways of exercising 
your right of acc^tance and rejection. Do not worry about 
your sense of judgment The average American mother and 
fadber are well blessed with common sense, &imess, and safe 
norms of decency. 

As dtizens and as taxpayers, you can make your voices 
heard by insisting on truth and integrity in education and 
government and by taking steps to e limin ate all that is op- 
posed to them. With regard to the objectionable in news- 
jj^pers, magazines, books, movies, radio, and television, you 
can move mountains if you "will but pass the word along 
and enlist^ in every way you can, die cooperation of other 
parsats. Censorship can be a dangerous means, but there is 
litde chance of anything but good coming from the individ- 
ual, perscmal judgment of pec^le like you. By giving your 
patronage generously to what is good and withholding it from 
what you judge to be evil, you will be amazed at the vital 
power in your hands. The good you can do merely by not 
going to a movie diat you think is below par, by tnmiTig off 
a radio program that borders on the vulgar or subversive, by 
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not buying a maga2dne which makes a policy of introducing 
stories or pictures that are out of place in your home, will be 
a revelation to you. If enough of your kind of people do that 
consistendy and phone around the neighborhood to get other 
parrats, who think similarly, to do the same, you will be 
starting a ground swell that cannot &il to have telling effects. 

In one of his recent columns, Geor^ E. Sokolsky touched 
on this point very penetratingly. “Each individual enjoys the 
privilege of rejecting what he believes to be tmtrue, harmful 
or malicious,” he wrote. “He is lawfully entided to express 
that rejection and to state the reason for his choice, either 
verbally or in writing or by such an act as withholding from 
purchasing a commcxlity or making a contribution. For in- 
stance, I never purchase a ticket for a motion picture written 
or produced hy a Communist or a feUow-traveler or in which 
such a person performs no matter how small a part. That 
is my choice and I am fuUy within my right I make no con- 
tribution to a philanthropic institution or to a public cause 
with which even one Communist is coimected or the record 
of which indicates an acceptance of or an allianco vitith Com- 
munists. That is my right and privilege and no one c:an pre- 
vent me from pursuing my choice.” 

Yes, there are hundreds of ways in which you can start, as 
a committee of one, in being a Christopher in the sanctuary 
of your own home. You, and a million others like you, can 
develop together a force that nothing will be able to stop, 
that will sweep over the country and to the farthermost parts 
of the earth. You will have some inkling of the important role 
you are playing as a real partner of Christ in saving the 
world, a knowledge that will buoy you up in the midst of the 
difl&culties that must be the lot of anyone who associates him- 
self or herself in such an intimate relationship with the Cru- 
cified One. His lot was suflFering from the crib to the cross, 
because He loved even the least of men so much. But you 
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will never know, until you stand before the judgment seat of 
God, what your cooperaticMi meant, how much you counted 
in bringing innumerable others to the heaven of happiness 
that Christ prepared for each and every human being. Then, 
in die perspective of eternity, you will see what a joy and a 
privilege it was to take things a bit hard on earth, in an at- 
tempt to make diem a bit easier for those who have not been 
blessed as have you. 

THINE BIG AND ACT BIG 

But you win have to think and act in a big way— in terms 
of the world, not only of the neighborhood; of all men, not 
just a few. You will have to be dating and take literally the 
words of the Master when He said, “Launch out into die 
deep.” In cautious, shallow water the returns are always 
small. Only far out in the deep, where the waves are rough 
and the chances great, is there mudh to be gained. 

Rather than devote your time and energies to theorizing 
while the enemies of Christ are doing, rather than talk only 
to your own small citcle while the ^idless talk to a hundred 
million others, rather than expend your lives in wishful thmk- 
ing, in passing resolutions, or in complaining about condi- 
tions— with faith, widi wiU, and with courage you can light 
your lantern md boldly carry it into the darkness of error and 
confusion and hate. 

You women are far too important to preoccupy yourselves 
only with litde things; too powerful a force for good to “fidr 
die while Rome bums.” With God’s help, you can bring the 
Christ-like qualities of the happy, Christian hrane back into 
a blind, unhappy world. Like Our Lady— the first Christ- 
bearer— literally and figuratively you can help renew the face 
of the earth. 

For aU, of you there is a breath-taking opportunity, a tre- 
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mendous challenge. There is no time to lose. Already too 
long on the mardi, the forces of evil have ravaged hatt the 
globe. With quick daring, however, and by acting at once, 
you can stop that march. You can be G>d’s means— God’s 
handma idens— in restoring to a weary, heart-sick world the 
peace for which Christ sufiEemd and died! 



XII 


LETTER WRITING 

A Service to Society 

'What is the common man 
thinking? The life history of 
democracy can he traced as an 
unceasing search for an an- 
swer to this vitd question* * . . 
fuhlic opinion can only he of 
service to democracy if it can 
he heard*” 

The Pulse of Democracy 

by GBOBGE GALLUP ANB S. P. BAB 

T 

JL— iBTTBR WBmNG— intelligent letter writing 
widi a constructive message— is a very important service in 
preserving the God-given liberties of our free society. The 
letter you write today may do mudi to preserve tomorrow 
your own home and the homes of families a thousand miles 
away. Indeed, a letter is a form of life insurance for out 
nation. 

If you will think hack some three years, you may recall 
the attempt that was made by certain subversive elements to 
ease J. Edgar Hoover out of Ids job as head of the FBI. These 
elements, made up of some twenty different committees of 
three or four persons each, were continually at work— at 
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dinneis, receptions, in legislators' offices, at diplomatic func- 
tions, and so on. The tactics they used were shrewd and 
quietly destructive. On one hand, £hey set in motion all sorts 
of rumors aimed at destroying the effectiveness of the FBI. 
On the other hand, th^ let it he known— purely in the “pub- 
lic interest,” of course— that Mr. Hoover deserved to be “pro- 
moted” to some higher spot iu government service, dius 
paving the way fen; the dimination of a major obstacle in 
their plans to rmdermine America. 

What you may not know, however, is that the actions of 
one woman in Washington, who vras aware of what was go- 
ing on and did something about it, prevented such deplorable 
tactics from meeting with success. Tbis woman wrote a Chris- 
topher friend in New York, outlining the situation in detail. 
A day or so later she phoned ffiis Christopher and told him, 
“Maybe you ought to try to do something from up there. 
Every bit will help— and Lord knows they deserve it!” 

The latter’s reaction was one of bewilderment at first “If 
the FBI can’t take care of itself,” he asked, “what can a litde 
feUow like me do about it?” 

After giving the matter some thought, however, he de- 
cided he should at least make an effort. First he contacted 
ten close friends and suggested write their Congressman 
about what was happening. The diock he received when 
almost all of them told him they didn’t know who their 
Congressman was, spurred his determinatiem instead of less- 
ening it. Under his urging, the ten friends promised to get 
the necessary information and follow through with letters 
to their national legislators. Next, this Christopher, learning 
that his prompting wrere having some effect, extended his 
letter-writing suggestions to acquaintances all over the coun- 
try. Soon letters began to pour into Washington from every 
part of the U. S. 

The result? Mr. Hoover’s assistant stated that this barrage 
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of letters “ni|q)ed in tie bud” this particular attempt to 
sabotage tie FBI. Had tie woman in Washington never 
written tiat first letter, however, a whole chain of events 
leading to the prot^tion of oue of oui most effective agencies 
for national securitjr might never have been started <m its 
way. 

Persons in positions of respcmsibiKty— legidators, nervspa- 
per and ma^zine writers, motion picture producers and radio 
network directors— are much more susceptible to pubic 
opinian than is generally realized. One of the outstanding 
Hollywood motion picture reporters stated recently that tie 
effect of constructive letters has been to change for tie bet- 
ter much of tie content of her movie gossip columns. Mothers 
and fathers all over tie country, it appears, had written so 
many letters to her, protesting in a friendly but determined 
way about tie strengthening of tie trend towards divorce 
through constant references to Hollywood marital breakups, 
that she finally came to see tie importance and reasonable- 
ness of their opinions. 

In The Reader’s Digest, George E. Oudand, a Congress- 
man from Calffomia, recendy pointed out that every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock in our nation’s capital finds tie four 
hundred and thirty-five Representatives and the nmety-six 
Senators doing the same thing: reading their mail. “Con- 
gressmen may miss committee meetings,” be said, “absent 
theroselves from tie floor, feil to show up for roll calls and 
votes. But they always read their mail.” Sixty thousand letters 
a day pour mto Congress. One smgle district done sends its 
national legislators one hundred and twenty-five letters each 
and every day. 

From their mail. Congressman Oudand continued, our 
Representatives in Washmgton know what the people “back 
home” want and etpect. Yet it must not be thought that they 
simply take the total number of letters for an issue and tie 
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total against the same issue and decide which is the heavier 
pile. "One thoughtful letter will outwe^h half a dozen whidh 
simply say Vote for this’ or Vote for that.’ One spontaneous 
outburst on your own statiraiery is worth a hundred mimeo- 
graphed letters or newspaper clippings in smne write-your- 
Congressman drive. . . . Multigraphed telegrams are a dime 
a dozen. . . . Don’t waste your time signing caimed letters, 
or cop3nng letters someone has prepared. . . .” 

One man who has been in Congress for ten years says that 
the letters which really count are those that dhow your legisla- 
tive representatives three things: (r) that it is you yourself 
doing the writing, (2) that you know something about the 
subject, C3) that you have done some thinking. ‘If every 
voter wrote one letter like that once a year,” says this legis- 
lator, “I believe we’d have a fifty percent better Congress.” 

The power of a good letter, therefore, dbould never be 
underestimated. A single letter— sometimes even a brief note 
—has been known to change the course of life for many a 
man and woman. A few good letters, timely and sincere, 
have been able to influence the thinking of millions. 

MAKTNG Tons OPINION BEABD 

Many people fail to write letters because they have the 
attitude "What good will it do? Whatfs done is done.” 

How feulty this reasoning is can best be illustrated by 
what one of die leading executives of a large radio corpora- 
tion said in defending the type of programs his company 
aired to the radio public. “If you don’t get all the educational 
programs you want,” he said in effect, “if you don’t get the 
kind of music you like, the kind of comedy, mystery story, 
soap opera, or whatever else you widi, it’s your own feult. 
We listen to our listeners. They make our programs.” 

The power you can exert, not only in radio, but in all 
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spheres of influence once you become articulate was well 
illustrated not long ago by what happened to a chain of mo- 
tion picture theaters in the Mid-west This particular theater 
chain made no distinction in die sort of programs they 
showed on Friday evenings and the features they displayed 
on Saturday afternoons for children. One mother thought 
there diould be a distinction. She thought weekend movies 
ought to be adapted to the needs of the children who at- 
tended in lar^ numbers. ‘Tou ought to have pictures more 
suitable for youngsters,” she wrote the head of the theater 
chain. “Instead of glamor and the gun-play of gangsters, why 
not substitute wholesome films— some of the better westerns, 
for example? Or travelogues or comedies? Youngsters oughtn’t 
to be exposed to the atmosphere of the roadhouse, die police 
blotter, he divorce court They shouldn’t spend several hours 
of their time each week seeing pictures which instill in them 
unrealistic desires for dick limousines, penthouses and lives 
of ease and luxury, as so many current movies do. Such films 
only give them a false perspective of life. ...” 

ihe management brushed the letter aside, as the theater 
e:KCutive frankly admitted. "Just let her cool off,” was his 
terse comment. “She’ll forget the whole thing.” 

But die lady didn’t forget. She wasn’t a crank, and she 
wouldn’t be ignored. Off she went to the two groups in her 
hometown to which she belonged— a Catholic society and a 
civic garden dub. She tackled her fliends in both organiza- 
tions, mrging them to write to the management. She recom- 
mended that their letters be brief, courteous, and prm. 

The reaction to these public expressions of opinion vras 
not long in coming. Such a volume of letters poured in that 
the management rducrtandy dedded to shift over temporarily 
to the kind of pictures requested, though they were “fully 
ccmvinc:ed” die preposition wouldn’t work. Attendance would 
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drop off, they said. They’d lose money and with it their 
r^utation for being smart businessmen. 

But things turned out quite differently from what they 
expected. “We not only make everybody happy,” the head 
of the theater chain exclaimed afterwards, ‘hut we make 
much mote money under the new arrangement, as a matter 
of hict, than we did under the old.” 

In Rochester, N. Y., a yoimg high school girl reczently 
wrote the editor of that city’s newspaper, the Times-Union: 

“All of us have been reading lately of the shocking rise 
in the divorce rate. Too litde is being done to correcrt the 
situation. Novds and the modem pictures furnish us with 
escapist literature, when what is needed is something to bring 
us ^larply to our senses, and help keep a sacred ceremony 
from becoming a pitiful farce.” 

This girl went on to advocate the use of all means possible 
to emphasize and make Americxins aware of the sacredness 
and dignity of marriage and the vows they had swam to 
keep. 

The letter so impressed the editor of the Times-Union that 
he declared in an editorial: 

“A contributor to cjur Readers’ Femun today has a sugges- 
don that should not be allowed to go the way of yesterday’ s 
newspaper. It cxies for acxion. Divoioe and tandem marriage 
are glamorized on every hand. A few weeks ago the idols of 
American Youth in two of their top interests ran off with 
other men’s wives and, after hasty divorces, married them. 
Society must do something to make youdis believe in mar- 
riage. 

“Our correqxmdent may not have the whole answer. But 
it is an idea that diould be kicked around and Icmked at from 
all angles until a scheme that can be realized comes out of it” 

An occasional letter sometimes demands more forceful 
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language tlian normally is used. The written reply, appear- 
ii^ in Titwe magazine, of one labor leader to the appeal of 
William Z. Foster, chairman of the Communist Party, for 
funds to fight the Mundt-Nixon Bill is one such letter. It 
met with such a storm of enthusiastic approval that its good 
eflEects will continue for some time to come. The labor leader, 
Harry Lundeberg, boss of the West Coast AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, wrote Foster the penetrating reply that he 
CFoster) had “a nerve appealing to a honafide American 
trade union for help in view of the scabby disruptive tactics 
employed by your so-called political party against the Amer- 
ican trade union movemmit and against the United States 
as a whole. 

“All through your letters,” Lundeberg went oh, “you refer 
to Fascism, stating that your party is anti-Fasdst. Who ate 
you kidding? There are no bigger Fascists than the Comr 
munists. The only difference between Stalin and Hitler is 
that Stalin went Hitler one better. It was the Communist 
Party fbat joined hands with the Nazis to break up the 
Socialist Party and the trade-imion movement in Germany. 
. . . Don't try to propagandize people who know the seme. 

“As a matter of fact our organization classes the Com- 
munist Party as an enemy of the working class. As far as 
we are concerned, they can take the whole scabby, stinking 
Communist Party and kick it in the middle of Siberia and 
let it have a taste of Uncle Joe Stalin’s slave camps. ... It 
is our considerate opinion that this is a fit place for the 
American Communist Party, its stooges, its fellow-travelets— 
long-haired on«, short-haired ones— and what have you. . . .” 

The letter of a woman office worker from Buf^o, N. Y., 
on a partimlarly nec^sary piece of legislation up for Con- 
gressional consideration won a public tribute from Senator 
Ives of the Empire State for the worker’s interest. Not only 
that, diis woman was mstruiRental in prodding thousands of 
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her fellow citizens to make their voices heard in favor of the 
measure. This is how it happened: 

Certain anti-American elements who were working hard 
to defeat the Bill had flooded both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate with letters and t^egrams of vilificatidn 
and protest. Senator Ives, speaking of this situation, indi- 
cated many letters in opposition to the proposed legislation 
had been received— and he referred to the city of BufiMo as 
one point of ori^ for a goodly portion of them. One. person, 
however, an office worker named Betty Baldwin, by a simple, 
sincere letter, set in motion a whole series of events that did 
much to dispd the bad impression left by the actions of the 
subversives. One man, prominent in Buffalo’s civic affairs, im- 
mediately upon learning of this sent six telegrams to important 
members of Congress in Washington, and coundess other pub- 
lic-spirited citizens followed suit. When questicmed as to why 
she had written her letter in the first place. Miss Baldwin re- 
plied: '7’t» a Christopher." 

Last spring in New York City when die Actors* Equity 
Association Crepiesenting the acting profession in die legiti- 
mate theatre) met to elect a new slate of officers, a few type- 
written words on a yellow piece of paper helped prevent the 
left-wingers in the Association firom gaining control. These 
leftists, numbering about sixty percent of the total member- 
diip of two thousand,- were apparendy dissatisfied with die 
regular ticket selected by the nominating committee which, 
in turn, had beai dhosen by the general membership. They 
nominated an independent ticket— a permissable procedure. 

At the meeting discussing the candidates, for and against, 
Broadway star Bert Ljrtell got up and made a speech in favor 
erf those of the regular slate. The leftists countered with a bar- 
rage of telegrams and letters ffivoring their candidates and 
aimed especially at influencing the younger members of the 
Association. At the height of the excitement, Lytell gpt the 
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floor again and pulled just one telegram out of his pocket. He 
proceeded to read it aloud. It was an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the regular ticket— agned by Katherine Cornell. 

A hush fell over the audience. The yoimger members, pre- 
viously extremely vocal in their opinions, were the most silent 
of all. Much as th^ might have wished to, they could not 
dispute this telegram from the First Lady of the American 
stage. 

In the election which followed, seven out of ten of the regu- 
lar ticket were elected. That one "voice” in the form of a tde- 
gtam made the difEerence! 

A parent, writing to the New York World-Telegram, a 
few months ago, crystallized for thousands of people their 
appreciation of the protection given them by their Board of 
Education in the matter of safeguarding a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American educational system: respect for the 
religious convictions of all otrr citizens. The correspondent, 
Mrs. M. N. Bonbrake, wrote: 

“I think it is time a parent,' speaking for many parents, 
came to the def^e of our Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Jansen, and our Board of Education, re^rding this much- 
discussed ban on the Nation magazine. 

"Not Icmg ago Dr. Jansen and the Board of Education de- 
cided to ban the Nation magazine from pubhc school librar- 
ies, after it had publidbed a series of six strongly anti-Gatholic 
articles. At that time, Dr. Jansen gave to the press this rea- 
scm for the ban: 

*A child's religion is a sacred thing between himself and 
his parents and we have no right to put into the haiids of 
erne pupil a magazine article attacking the religion of his 
classmate. The fundamental principle of the educational 
system of our great city is respect for he hiiths of all our 
children.' 
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‘1 woiild like to congratulate Dr. Jansen and the Board of 
Education for defining tolerance in the wisest and most un- 
derstanding words I have ever heard from a public c^cial. 
Had these articles been anti-Semitic, anti-Protestant, or anti- 
Negro, Dr. Jansen and the Board of Education would have 
acted in the same maimer. Th^ have done so in the past. 

‘It is a great comfort to all parents in New York City to 
know that the faith every chfld in the dty schools, whether 
he be a Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew, is being protected at 
all times with complete impartiality. Dr. Jansen is not him- 
self a Catholic; his action was based on the highest motives 
and with the general wdfare of the school children of New 
York City in mind.” 

The <dean-up drive started by comic book publishers over 
the country is definitely attributable to the weight of public 
opinion brought to bear by educators and parents* groups. 
Through direct contact and on an even wider scale through 
the medium of letter writing, many of these publishers were 
persuaded to approve a code moral standards which wiU 
apply to over fifteen million of the fifty million comic hcxiks 
sold every month. The balance of the major comic books pub- 
li^ers are eityected to accept this code hortly. 

From these— and literally thousands of other letters which 
could be listed— it should be evident that a letter with a con- 
structive message can be a great force for good. And it can 
be an even greater force for determining public policies than 
are those lettos whose only purpose is to confuse, to intimi- 
date, to vilify. 

PBETJONCINART PBEPARATtON POR C»X>D LETTER WRITING 

In letter writing, as in any oth^ kind of writing, there ate 
certain preliminary rules, which anyone who hopes to per- 
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suade others to see the point he or she is tr3^g to make would 
do well to follow. 

First of all, there is the remote prepctralion. This consists of 
Ci) observation, (2) reading, and C3) reflection. 

Anyone can train his or her powers of ohservation and learn 
to see accurately and to retain what he or she sees. The im- 
portance of reading what goes on in the world in newspapers, 
in magazines, and in books hardly needs any emphasis. In 
addition to being a valuable aid in letter writing, it is one of 
the contributing factors to a well-rounded education. Observa- 
tion and reading are of little use, however, unless people 
acquire the habit of rejection on what has been observed and 
read. The man who does not reflect, as Cardinal Newman 
said, se^ "the tapestry of human life as it were on the wrong 
side, and it tells no story.” 

Though not a technical rule like those of observation, read- 
ing and reflection, being sincere is just as important to good 
letter writing as any other quality which covers mere me- 
chanical proficiency. We will never succeed in influencing 
others through our letters if, in order to make an impression, 
we pretend to possess what we do not actually have. It is 
much better to utilize, as best we can, what we do know. 
We should stick to the facts and express our own honest 
feelings. To do otherwise, to give expression to thoughts that 
are not our own, is to comt difficulties 

SPECIFIC LAWS TO FOLLOW 

An writing— letter writing, essay writing, book writing, 
short story or novd writing is based on four fundament^ 
laws; (O unity, (2) coherence, (3) emphasis, C4) interest. 

Unity means that the letter must be about one thing, just 
as good business practice insists that commercial correspond- 
ence limit itsdf to one tc^ic in each exchange dE notes. Unity 
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is achieved vtdthout too much e£Foit simply hy asldng oneself 
the question, “What do I want to say?” hrfore taldng pen in 
hand or sitting down at the t3?pewiiter. Failure to ask this 
question is responsible for the greatest niunher of mistakes 
in any sort of writing. 

For your letter to have coherence, one part should follow 
after another, logically and naturally. Material should be ar- 
ranged so that its order of importance is apparent to the 
reader. Some parts of your letter, of course, vdH he more 
important than others and so you will want to make cetain 
things stand out 

This involves what is known as positioning of ideas which, 
properly done, makes fw emphasis. People tend to remember 
most what comes at the beginning and what comes at the 
end of any piece of vrating. If anything, the last drought 
erqjressed is remembered best of all Chut an effort should be 
made to have letters so interesting that readers vdll read to 
the end). The proportion of space you devote to any one idea 
is quite likely to be the measure of how much you want to 
impress drat idea on those who read your letter. 

The most effective way to capture the readers' interest is 
to rise concrete matter freely. Examples, illustrations, com- 
parisons, stories, descriptions, factual reference from news- 
papers, magazines, etc., will aid in this. Th^ will help to 
rivet die attention of the reader to die ideas you wish to put 
across. The dull letter seldom succeeds in impressing anyone. 

Give yourself to your letters. Understand what you are 
writing about Gather sufl&cient evidence to support the point 
you are trying to make. Present your ideas attractively. 

Be brief, but not curt Use a moderate tone in all your 
letters. Friendly, constructive criticism Cif that is your inten- 
tion) will accomplish far mom than angry outbursts. It is the 
old story— mentioned elsewhere in this hook— of “disagreeing 
without being disagreeable.” The head of an eastern manu- 
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facturmg concern who wrote to one of the movie studios le- 
gwding a picture he felt put crime in a too-favorable light, 
illustrates die point very well. After commending the studio 
for its efforts in die past to keq> its entertainment standards 
highj he stated in detail his objection to the film in question. 
And he concluded with these well-chosen words: 

"If l am wrong, please overlook this letter; if I am right, 
I am happy to be able to call your attention to what must be 
an oversight of your splendid organization.” 

Regarding the technical construction of your letter, it is 
su^ested that you make an outline if it is at all possible. It 
will help you follow the laws of good letter vmting. 

Keep your paragraphs short, three to five sentences, and 
your sentences correspondingly brief, fifteen to twenty-five 
words. Use language with which your reader will be familiar. 
Avoid dang or trite, hackneyed phrases. Whenever possible, 
begin with an anecdote, a case history, or by posing a prob- 
lem. End with a summary and make your last sentence one 
that will linger in your reader’s mind. One authority sums 
this all up in diese words: “Logical organization, avoidance 
of c]ich4s and jargon, adequate transitional aids, and other 
such rhetorical maneuvers help marvelously in sustaining 
reader interest But in my opinion the two stylistic devices 
which most contemporary editors are seeking are conversa- 
thmd qudity and concreteness.’* 

You may not always he writing to an editor, of course, but 
these rules apply whether you are writing to a publication, 
to your Ccn^ressman, to your local- legislative representa- 
tive, to a radio station or motion picture studio, or to some 
organization or society. These rules are not arbitrary enact- 
ments of grammarians. They are based iqxm sound psychology 
—upon an insight into human nature. And, in writing let- 
ters, it is human nature with whidh you have to deal. As for 
style, fundamentally any particular approach to writing is 
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but a tfainldng-out put into language. Providing you mean 
what you say and say what you mean, there will not be any 
need for striving after an effect. Pretentiousness here, as any- 
where else in life, may antagonize rather than persuade. 

AN EXAMPLE OP GOOD LETTER WRITING 

The following letter to Life magazine is illustradve of 
what we mean. Its friendly tone, its objectiveness, its stress 
on decency in the presentation of printed and pictorial mar 
terial, and its sincere belief that the editors of the publication 
to which it was sent would give it their earnest consideration, 
could not fail to have made a favorable impression. 

The letter reads: 

"Gendemen; 

“Like millions of other housewives I have been a reader 
of Life magazine for several years. In fact, I never miss an 
issue. I find each and every issue crammed with interest. I 
diould not like to have to do without it. 

'‘But I am beginning to wonder if I ought to keep on 
taking Life into my home. As a mother of two children, I 
am keenly aware of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Fortunatdy, so far I have had no personal contact with the 
problem. But 1 am not so naive as to suppose that it can’t 
happen herein my own home. 

“We all know that impressions received through the eye 
are by fiir the most powerful. And it is also well-known 
that juvenile delinquents admit imder questioning that 
many of thdr criminal activities are induced, fed, and 
fostered by the kind of reading matter— usually pictorial— 
with which they come in contact 

‘‘On these grounds, it seems to me that many the 
pictures and advertisements in Life are questionable. In 
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fact, it seems as though every issue carries a large number 
of pictures of hathing beauties’ dressed so scantily as easily 
to incite young people to seek ‘excitement’ and ‘adventure.’ 
J. EdgM Hoover has repeatedly pointed out the unfor- 
tunate effect of this search for thrills and has blamed ‘poison- 
ous reading matter.’ Therefore, my problem amormts to this: 
with a growing boy and a growing girl in the house, ought 
I to buy Life? 

“Some people take the rmrealistic attitude that all is 
needed is sound home training— and then there need be 
no fear at all about exposing youngsters to any sort of 
incitement to evil. That this is not true can easily be 
shown by an examination of the records of Child Guidance 
Clinics over the country. 'The best hcnne training is no 
insurance against delinquency. Mothers must make every 
effort to prevent the malleable characters of their children 
horn being molded into the curious shapes of evil me finds 
everywhere today. 

“So— there it is: iny dilenuna. I want to keep on getting 
Life magazine because it affords me pleasure. But I must 
safeguard the mental health and emotional stability of my 
children. Maybe the solution to my problem is in your 
hands. Life could gp on being beautiful without the bath- 
ing beauties. In fact, it would be in better taste. Knowing 
that you ate always open to suggestions, I feel sure you 
will take this in the spirit in which it is offered. 

Sincerely yours, . . ” 


WBIXB A NOTE OF AFSESCIATION 

bn all this discussion on good letter writing with a con- 
structive message, there dbould be mentimed an additional 
type of correspondence which is almost equally important, 
namely, the note of apprecdadm. 
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People and oiganizations welcome constructive criticism 
and suggestions. A letter of praise for a job well done is a 
powerful stimulant for persevering effort along die same lines. 

Even a brief note of encourag»nent often bas far-reaching 
results. Among the thousands of letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls of appreciation which poured into the American 
Broadcasting Company not long ago, praising the network’s 
documentary broadcast, "COMMUNISM-U. S. BRAND,” 
was this note of appreciation from a listener: . . [this 
program] was. brilliantly written and produced and a special 
tribute to your courage and vision. As a sincecely appreciative 
American, may I earnestly hope that this is Only the begin- 
ning of many many more of this same type program imder 
your completely able guidance. May God ble^ you in all 
your vmdertakings." 

Letters like this are incentives to continue the good work 
in the future. Here are six reactions to such notes sent by 
Christophers. All are in similar vdn. Yet even in the slight 
variation of the wording all show a profound sense of grati- 
tude that people have taken the time to inform them of their 
interest. 

". . . Greatly appreduted your letter” wrote one outstand- 
ing columnist to a reader. "I get my share of unfavoraile 
■mail, so letters like yours are dotdfly welcome” 

“I appreciate the encouragement we received in letters like 
yours,” was the grateful acknowledgment of a school super- 
intendent to a public^irited correspondent. 

From Time magazine to a letter writer who praised the 
publication for a splendid article: "Thank you very much 
for your warming note. . - . Showed it to all hands con- 
cerned . . . and they -were naturdUy much pleased" 

Answered Newsweek to another writer: 'Thank you very 
much for tcddng the time to let us know you liked the story” 

Wrote Julius Ochs Adler, general manager of the New 
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York Times, to anoflier reader: ‘Thank you for your gener- 
ous commendation upon my recent talk before the Chaplains 
Association regarding the ouiUevamg of Communism which 
1 highly appreciate.” 

"It is most heartening to know,” replied one prominent 
official in the State Department to a correspondent, “that I 
have your support in undertaking what promises to he a diffi- 
cult idthough interesting assignment. . . 

Of course, it is quite possible that you may not receive 
any reply to the letters you have sent to editors, government 
officials, dvic leaders, and others. Don’t he surprised at this. 
Persons in such positions are usually so deluged vdth work 
that no matter how impressed they may be vinth what you 
have to say, diey often have neither the time nor the facilities 
to tell you so. However, your letter registers, even if they 
cannot thank you for it. 

One of America’s foremo^ magazines, with a tremendous 
circulation, passes through thirty-five different hands every 
constructive letter received. Even if a letter is utterly opposed 
to their editorial policy, it receives the same attention they 
g^ve to pleasant notes of commendation. 

So whether you do or do not receive an answer matters 
little. What does matter is that you are on the alert, reaching 
others with sound, healthy ideas. Your letters, you may he 
sure, are read. And they do have their effect. 

ONE LETTER A WEEK 

You could easily write one letter a week, whether it he of 
praise or of constructive criticism. In some instances, you 
might even he able to write one good letter a day. All it takes 
is a few minutes of your time and a three-cent stamp. And 
all you have to dp to make sure your letter is a good letter 
is to remember these principles: (i) write as you would to 
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a friend— be persaaal, not impersonal; be constructive, 
not destructive; (3) be specific, not vague; (4) make your 
point but don’t keep repeating it; (5) be brief, but not cur^ 
C6) be yourself, dunk for yomself, vrate for yourself; (7) 
write as you would talk; (8) ofEa: a positive suggestion, don’t 
just complain; (9) inject a friendly feeling along with the 
facts; (10) be neat and be sure to sign your name and ad- 
dress clearly. Letters widiout addresses are disregarded. 

Like the young woman in Buffalo who, when asked why 
she wrote to Senator Ives, rq>lied, ‘Tm a Christopher,” you 
can make the droughts you put down on paper perform a real 
service to society. As a Christopher, you have the respon- 
sibility to express your opinion on every subject which affects 
you and your neighbors. By the few lines you may send to 
some newspaper, some rnovie studio or radio station, to some 
local or national legislator, you may be the means of bringing 
imtold numbers that much nearer to the God-given princi- 
ples on which our republic is foimded. And you may likewise 
bring untold numbers to a better appreciation of ie Truth 
for which Christ suff^ed and died. 



XIII 


TO BUSINESSMEN — A CHALLENGE 


.HE TREMENDOUS IMPACT for good 006 
businessman made on the lives of thousands was well illus- 
trated recently in the foiewell tribute paid him following his 
untimely death. In the June 28, 1948, issue of die Labor 
Leader are found.these eloquent words: 

“The death of Basil Harris, president of the U.S. Lines, 
removes a Catholic landmark from the New York waterfront. 
He knew the shipping business and made it a profitable en- 
terprise. For this his associates honored him and sought his 
counsel. 

“But the men who went down to the sea in his ships, die 
men and women working in his offices, the longshoremen 
and the union officials, all these respected and honored him 
for much better reasons. He was a man of his word,’ they 
said— fair and square, a man who never belittled any man by 
his wealth or power. 
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**The inspiiation of his life was Chiist and he served Him 
well. All the titles and dignities that honored him meant 
litde to him; indeed, it was he who distinguished them. He 
would have rejoiced wifh a great-hearted laugh at the way 
the annoimcmnent of his death was received in a waterfront 
bar. The Tussler pushed his cap hack, drenched the news 
with his beer. ‘God, that was a good guyl’ The gang’s *Yep* 
would have sounded better to Basil Harris than any choir’s 
amen.” 

The 1,500 persons who attended Mr. Harris’ funeral at 
Rye, N. Y., (m June 21, 1948, included very many business 
leaders, to be sure. But a far gjreater number of stevedores, 
dockmen, teachers, caddies, grocers, taxi drivers, gardeners, 
policemen, office help and others came to bear witness to 
their love and affection for one who had, at aU times, given 
those very things to each of them. 

In many ways Mr. Harris was a Christopher. Love of oZZ 
people, the distinguishing mark of the tme Christ-bearer, was 
certainly a part , of him. Many know of the generosity he 
displayed in sharing his material possessions, but only a few 
are aware of his countless daily acts of kindness to those who 
needed and wanted more than money. He was motivated 
from within by some greater power than mere human philan- 
thropy, an activity all too seldom accompanied by personal 
solicitude. The most significant tribute, perhaps, that could 
be paid him was the quiet service he rendered during the 
depressicm of the ’30’s. Countless imemployed men and 
women who sought desperately for jobs found, when they 
approached Harris, the helping hand they needed. T don’t 
Imow of anyone who has gone to him in search of a job that 
he hasn’t helped get one,” an associate of his commented at 
the time. “I take off my hat to him. Most of us give money. 
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but Basil does that and more. He gives his time. He gives 
himself!" 

The driving force hack of all this was a deep spiritual sense 
which had been stimulated while Harris was a student at 
Princeton University. One evening near the end of the sdhool 
term he visited three classmates who roomed together, in 
order to go over some examination material with them. After 
a couple of hours of study one of them decided to go to bed 
earlier than the others. He said good night, and then went 
off to his comer of the room. Once into his pajaxnas, he kndt 
down and, for about ten minutes, recited the Rosary. 

This simple expression of ^th made a lasting impression 
on Harris, and during his lifetime he referred back to it con- 
tinually. As for the student, little did he realize that what he 
had done was to be the turning point in the life of one of 
his companions. Years later Basil Harris became a Catholic 
and from then on his entire outlook was dominated by a 
devotion to God that was strong, resourceful, deep, and 
constant 

Unlike many other successful businessmen whose very ex- 
pressions betray preoccupation with power and wealth, Harris 
displayed a wonderful sense of humor and gaiety. He took 
pleasure in giving others pleasure. He was particularly kind 
and cheering to the poor who oftai get the least personal 
attention. 

Wealth, as such, meant little to him, and his feeling in this 
regard was well expressed in a remark he made one day while 
en route from Washington to New York. Reading in the 
paper about a millionaire who had just died as he was in the 
process of building a large new estate, he exclaimed: 

“That sounds hke the fellow in the Gospel— -the one who 
pulled down his bams to build bigger ones and forgot he 
was to appear before God that very night for the final pay- 
off." 
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At the other end of the economic ladder, a smdl business- 
man, a dnsmifh in New York, saw his goal in life with the 
same clear vision as did Basil Harris. The purpose of this 
tinsmith, one Paul Antonio, was to make the wodd a little 
better than he fotmd it. Because he tried to think and act in 
terms beyond the confines of his own small shop, one thing 
in particular that he did bears mentioning now. 

Some time back he was hired to build and install the black 
steel ballot box whidh is now used by members of the Se- 
curity Coundl of the United Nations at Lake Success when 
they cast dieir votes on world issues. When the box was 
opened just before the first Security Council session, there 
at the bottom was a brief message written in dear handwrit- 
ing on a cheap piece of notepaper. The message read: 

"May I, who have had the privilege of constructing this 
ballot box, cast the first vote? May God be with every 
member of the United Nations Or^nization, and through 
your noble efforts bring lasting peace to us all— all over the 
world. 

Csigned) 'Taul Antonio, mechanic.” 

By this one simple act did Antonio give the Cormdl mmi- 
bers a reminder of the importance of the supernatural. At 
the same time (because the inddent was vnddy publicized 
for its human interest angle) he got the same l^son over to 
millions in oiu; land and over the world. 

THE PROPER APPROACH 

There are many businessmen who fed and act as did Paul 
Antonio and Basil Harris. But there are many, many more 
—and these constitute the majority— on whom a God-g^ven 
concept of human existence has not made a suffident im 
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piession. These men are good, soM citizens, however. They 
stand for kw and order. They are a credit to their com- 
munity. But^ unfortunately, they often underestimate the 
former for good which th^ could exert on a large scale. They 
restrict themselves, in so many ways, to ^heres that are local 
and small. They do not participate actively and in great num- 
bers to influence for the better, as surely as they could, the 
trends drat convulse manidnd today, llieirs is the lack of 
recognition of the "truths that make men free.” 

Th^ may acknowledge that the world is sick, yet too often 
drey neglect to do what is only ordinary common sense to 
cure its ills. And by their neglect they leave the field to those 
who have a well-calculated, carefully prepared plan to revolu- 
tionize the earth and rediape it in the form of a totahtarian, 
godless global state. 

A French husinessnian who visited this coimtry not long 
ago made a statement which illustrates diis situation in all 
its stark reality. 

“My interests were limited to my business, my house, my 
weekends,” this Frenchman said. “I paid no attention to our 
government, our schools, our labor movements. I found out 
rather late that those who were very much interested in every 
phase of France’s public life were men whose one evil objec- 
tive was to wreck our country. That th^ have nearly suc- 
ceeded is due to the n^lect of men like myself to give time 
and intelligent eflbit to what concerns the common interests 
of all. It was my mistake as a businessman. I hope American 
businessmen do not make the same mistake.” 

American businessmen have been making that mistake, 
unfortunately. Their handicap has been that too often they 
have identified thanselves with things, rather than with 
ideas. They do everything possible for the comfort and con- 
venience of the body, forgetting that the totalitarians hit first, 
last, and always for the intellect and soul of each and every 
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man, woman, and child. The godless know that whoever 
controls the thoughts of man, controls all else. They know 
they can regiment whole peoples, depriving them of their 
God-given liberties. In Russia where an organized minority 
of the godless hold complete sway, they have done exactly 
that. Robert Ripley in his feature, "Believe It or Not,” points 
out that a Soviet tsitizen 


May NOT own land 
May NOT choose his own 
job 

May NOT strike 
May NOT employ labor 
May NOT own jewelry 


May NOT be tried by a jmy 
May NOT absent himself 
from work 
May NOT picket 
May NOT travel 
May NOT ring a dbiuidi bell 


May NOT be friends with a foreigner 


is FORBIDDEN 


Freedom of SPEECH Freedom of ASSEMBLY 

Freedom of RELIGION Freedom of SOUL 


For a businessman reading this to reply with the somewhat 
hackneyed “It can’t happen here,” is to ignore facts without 
even realizing he is doing so. 

By the very nature of his calling, a businessman should be 
a force for good in and far beyond his commxmity. Yet, of 
aU groups of people, as one business firm itself pointed out, 
"businessmen are most la^ard in their interest ... in the 
exchange of ideas.” 

People feel this lack of interest. You have only to recall 
what happened at the political rallies of the Wallace party 
in Philadelphia last July. Not all of the conventimi delegates 
were totalitarian-minded. Many were confused individuals 
who were not being reached by anybody. SdU, to quote 
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Josq)h and Stewart Alsop in the New York Herald-Trihune, 
. i The great majority of the people here are being used, 
carefully and astutely by the Communists.” 

There lies the great peril to this country— the failure to 
diow concern for those of our population who need concern 
the most Aime O’Hare McCormick, writing in the New 
York Times, was even more specific in this regard. “The 
danger in all this does not arise from the power of Mr. 
Wallace,” Miss McCormick stated. “It arises from the babes 
in the wood that constitute a large part of his followers. If 
this convention represents a cross section of the United States, 
the woods are full of peace-seekers, panacea-seekers, instinc- 
tive isolationists, thwarted people of good "will who are ready 
to listen to demagogues. . . 

GOOD DEEDS WASTED 

Often a businessman will give a new •wing to a ccJlege or 
university and yet have little or no idea what will be taught 
in the building he donated. Not infrequendy, the very princi- 
ples for which he stands •will he undermined in the class- 
rooms he built. 

Again, with hut few exceptions, the huge foundations 
created by prominent husinessmai are confined to the 
physical and material, seldom to the development and further- 
ance of the basic principles on whidi our country, as a free 
democracy, exists. For example, only recently it was dis- 
covered that a Communist had gained an important post on 
a large foundation established by a well-known industrialist. 
And this subversive took every advantage his position to 
sabotage with a few -well-chosen, dishonest ideas the noble 
purpose for whidh die foundation was built. 

From (me end of this country to the other, tens of thou- 
sands of our finest citizens are engaged in various fcncms of 
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small business. These people constitute part of the backbone 
of our nation, but their piimaiy preoccupation is with the 
small problems in their midst. Meanwhile they are being 
saturated with poisonous ideas by other men who, daringly 
bold, are gambling for big stakes and are "playing for keeps." 

These doers of evil are not “outsiders.” They are part of 
our American society. With amazing prophetic accuracy, in 
the nineteenth century the great Britidti historian and states- 
man, Lord Macauley, pointed that out 

“Your republic,” he said, “will be pillaged and ravaged in 
the twentieth century, just as the Roman Empire was by the 
barbarians of the fifth century, vnth this diEFerence: the 
devastators of the Roman Empire came from abroad, while 
your barbarians vwll be the people of your own cotmtry and 
the products of your own institutions.” 

CONCEPT OF GOD IGNOBED 

Most thinking people are aware that some sort of a break- 
down along these lines is going on in America. What they 
don't seem to realize, however, is that probably the greatest 
single factor in the rise of the godless philosophy of totali- 
tarianism comes from allowing the concept of God to fall 
into disuse. Some businessmen have lost all sense of the 
Brotherhood of Man imder the Fatherhood dc God. They 
have lost the realization that ev^ human being is a child 
of God, made in His own image and likeness. One British 
colonial industrialist not long ago e^rpressed the tragedy of 
this attitude when he said: 

“There was a time when I might have been interested in 
helping poor devils in need. Once 1 even thought of building 
a hospital out here for the study of tropical diseases. But 1 
kept putting it off until I had more time and money. When 
I beg^ in this hole, 1 was going to quit as sorm as 1 had ten 
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thousand pounds. When I got that, I decided to make it 
twenty. Then I went on piling up mon^ until it was too 
late; ihe’ stufiE has buried me!” 

This man had lost contact with human kind. In the tired, 
slow shake of his head as he spoke, it was obvious that he 
was alone, and fated forever to remain so imless he made a 
sincere effort to regain his sense of perspective, to regain the 
true belief that fame and fortune in this life are fleeting and 
the things of Heaven are not. 

THE SITUATION IS NOT HOPELESS 

This man’s case— and thousands like his— are not hopeless, 
however. There is still time Cthough the hour is growing 
late) to get "back on God’s side.” But men of good will must 
be more than just against past personal evils and present 
public ones, sudh as Communism, or Nazism, or Fascism. All 
these evils spring out of warped attempts to correct abuses 
and right wrongs. And even if all these philosophies were 
suddenly eliminated, the principal problem would still re- 
main, that of the godless materialism which is the cancer in 
the life of America. Just as disease strikes, not because of the 
power of the germ but because of the lowered resistance of 
the body, so a great many otherwise good people who have 
scarcdy a speaking acquaintance with first principles are be- 
coming easy targets for many popular errors. 

Sound-thinking, God-fearing people must be for some- 
fihing; they must be for the daily application of all the God- 
given principles upon which this country is founded. 

Businessmen could be the shock troops of these good ideas 
once th^ see that it is from ideas alone that the great forces 
in the world, good as well as evil, proceed. If they will aj^ly 
the same ingenuity and devotion to the spreading of good, 
Aound American ideas that they apply to their own private 
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pursuits, they can arrest and change for the better— more ef- 
fectively, perhaps, than any other group— the disintegrating 
process that is menacing more and more the best interests of 
our country and our dmlization. Businessmen striving per- 
sonally and individually, hotvever, can easily bring about a 
change for the better if th^ vpill devote a comparatively small 
part of their time and effort, and perhaps no more than one- 
tenth of the mon^ now being expended on their present 
charities, to preserve and spread the fundamental American 
principles which make their business, their private pursuits, 
the very life of their nation, possible. 

To their credit, more and more business and professicmal 
men are beginning to realize their responsibilities and, more 
significantly, are beginning to do something about it. One 
zealous Christopher, an Indiana lawyer, drew up with a group 
of friends an advertisement and arranged for it to he given 
eye<atching space in several daily newspapers in the Middle 
West. The cost in one case was home by a chamber of com- 
merce, in another by an insurance company. One daily, the 
Cleveland Press, even ran an editorial on it Though it ap- 
peared only once, it brought home to coundess readers a posi- 
tive fact of which many of them are losing sight and of which 
they need to be reminded. The advertisement read; 

DO YOU BELIEVE IN AMERICANISM? 

— Then— 

HOLD THESE TRUTHS 

One himdred and seventy years ago today, our Founding 
Fathers, in the Declaration of Independence, expressed THE 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANISM in these 
words: 


“We hold these TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT :- 
That ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL: that they 
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are ENDOWED BY THEIR CREATOR WITH CER- 
TAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS: that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness- That, to SE- 
CURE THESE RIGHTS, GOVERNMENTS ARE 
INSTITUTED among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed;—” 

Thus, as a good American, you must believe that: 

1. God is the Creator of all men. 

2. Your rights and the rights of your feUowmen are God- 
given, and for that reason alone no power on earth can 
take these rights away. 

3. As a personcd creature of God, each of us is ecfucd in the 
sight of God to every other person, and for that reason 
each of us is entitled to the equcd protection of all the 
laws of the land. 

4. Government is not mans master: on the contrary, gov- 
ernment is man’s servant, chosen hy man to protect the 
God-^ven rights of mankind. 

Upon the firm foundation of these truths the glory and 
prosperity of our beloved coimtry has risen steadily through 
the years to be the crowning wonder of the world. These 
truths have made America great. Only these truths can keep 
America great If you want to be a good American and pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty for yourself and your posterity 
— then— 

HOLD THESE TRUTHS 

Emulating the examples of the Indiana lawyer and his as- 
sociates, a group of businessmen and newspaper officials in 
the Mid-west have embarked upon a campaign to get service 
dubs and parent-teachers organhiations in states not reguir- 
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ing the study of the Declaration of Independence to correct 
tlds condition at once. Further, several of these same men 
have set up a program urging that the head of the household 
read the Declaration and the Preamble to the Constitution 
to the entire family on the Fourth of July, 

In similar vein, just a few months ago the Beveridge Paper 
Company of Indianapolis announced its determination to 
work for a wider recognition of die basic American doctrine 
which is die heritage of free men in a free society. “We hear 
a great deal these days about various ‘plans'— die “Five Year 
Plan,’ the ‘Marshall Plan,’ and many others,” this company 
wrote. ‘We think it is well for us to give heed to another 
‘plan’ adopted July 4, 1776— the Declaration of Independence. 
We have had copies of this prepared and are enclosing one 
herewith.” 

In addition to these methods of bringing to public con- 
sciousness our priceless, God-given heritage, many business- 
men have also foimd other means of getting into the main- 
stream of life the sound ideas whose widespread distribution 
will do much to preserve our free way of life. In some cases 
they have done this personally. In other cases vdbiere they 
have been unable to get into the thick of things themsdives, 
diey have encouraged and actively assisted others to go into 
the market place. Some of these enterprising businessmen 
hold prominent positions in industrial and financial life. 
Others are less in the public spotlight. 

A stockbroker in upper New York State has encouraged 
his two daughters to become teachers and his son to go into 
government service— with a Christopher purpose. 

A forty-six-year-old Cmdrmati businessman g^ve up a 
$30,ooo-a-year manufacturing position to prepare to join a 
college faculty where he can teach American government 
He claims as the motivating reason for this st^ the deep 
impression made upon him by many young pec^le “who 
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want to partidpate in politics but don’t know what to do.” 
And he continued, “^A^en I dedded to go back to school 
after being away for twenty-six years, I was afraid my friends 
and business colleagues would think I was crazy or some- 
thing. I was astonished to discover that ninety percent of 
them— many of whom I thought were only interested in 
making an honest buck— considered it a wonderful idea and 
wished they could do the same.” 

A businessman in Boston is currently helping his son in 
all the necessary preparation required prior to his entering 
the labor relations field. 

A public accountant who assisted his son to follow a career 
as a film scenario writer has seen his interest pay dividends 
a thousand times over in several outstanding motion pictures 
this young man has already helped prepare. 

An ingirance man in a firm which employs some one thou- 
sand persons, is acting as a cormnittee of one to step up in- 
terest among the workers about getting better-quality Amer- 
icans into the four spheres which mainly influence our lives 
today— education, government, labor-management, and com- 
munications. 

A lawyer who found himself, in his own vpords, "getting 
so wrapped up in law practice I’ve been overlooking the more 
important things of life,” has completed plans to go into gov- 
ernment service with a Christopher motive in mind. 

An official in a large New York pubhshmg concern goes 
on record with the following: . . Last year I was asked to 
consider running for the School Board in but I de- 

dded against it Later, when I mentioned my refusal to a 
Christopher firiend of mine, he told me it was my duty to 
nm. So this year when a similar request was made of me, 
recalling his advice, I did run and was elected. Now that I’m 
on the Board I can tell you I never realized there could be so 
many wonderful opportunities to further fundamental Amer- 
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ican principles. My only regret is tliat I didn’t realize it 
sooner . . 

As soon as there are more people like these “turning on 
lights” in our country than there are enemies “turning them 
off,” then and thai only will the “darkness” begin to vanish. 

SAME METHODS— A DIEFEBENT GOAL 

In a specific way, businessmen can learn from the godless 
how they carry their ideas into every field in which they 
can reach the most people; how they put diousands of their 
misskmers into all fields that sway men’s thoughts and actions. 

And as businessmen pattern their frocedure after the god- 
less— but with a different goal and a different motive— as diey 
inspire tens of thousands of Americans to dedicate themselves 
to the task of bringing into every phase of public and private 
life the idea that there is a personal God, that man is more 
than an animal, and that all the rights he has have their 
origin in, and depend upon, the Almighty, they will restore 
a sense of personal responsibility and individual account- 
ability as an integral part of American life. 

The sobering effects of such a task are well emphasized in 
a passage from a recent motion picture where a fether, speak- 
ing to his son, said: 

"In a sense we are dl servants, placed here on earth to 
serve. Some of us, hy die will and omniscience of due Divin- 
ity, have been given a greater task than others; I count my- 
self, somewhat to my sorrow, as a member of that group. 
It is a very grave thou^t to me to dank that 1 may soon 
have to render an account of my stewardship to my Mdker. 
1 have held control of some large indmtries in this country 
and through diem I have controlled the lives of many people. 
This is a solemn thought and someday it wiU be a solemn 
thou^t for you. There are certain defnite obligations for one 
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mdke your life worth while with the advantages God has g^ven 
you" 

Such realization, belated as this man’s was, is a wonderful 
thing. But similar realization in all spheres of our national hfe 
must come, and come quickly, if we are to avoid disaster. Make 
no mistake about it. The twentieth century has brought into 
being for the first time in all history a vigorous, aggressive, 
ruthless crusade to spread evil from one end of the earth to the 
other. It is global in scope, and it is here to stay. It is spreading 
with astonishing speed; it is ever on the march. By its de- 
ceptive and destructive allurements, it has already blighted, 
poisoned, and enslaved hundreds of millions of people. 

Businessmen can do much to change this trend. And it 
will be a glorious thing if the businessmen of America who 
accomplished so much to win the recent war will go one step 
further and hdp win the peace for which the world still 
longs. Julius Ochs Adler, vice-president and general manager 
of the New York Times, speaking recently on the subject 
“Preparedness by a Free People” before the seventeenth an- 
nual four-day conference of the Chaplains’ Association of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, keynoted that same idea. 

“None of our freedom is absolute," he said, “nor could it 
be and long survive. Freedom of the press does not include 
the right to print the hbelous or obscene. All of our freedoms 
are restricted at the point where their abuse might imperil the 
rights, comfort, or safety of the coimnunity as a whole. Why 
then ^ould we absolve from restrictions a group [the Com- 
munist party] whose loyalty is not to this nation or its flag, 
whose demonstrated creed is the extinction of freedom wher- 
ever they get power.” 

Mr. Adler then went on to describe the Communist creed 
as lacking in the spirit of give and take, and as narrow and 
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intolerant. “Infiltration, conspiracy, sabotage, organized tur- 
moil and agitation,” he added, “aU masked under a hundred 
innocent-sounding names behind a thousand unsuspected 
fronts . . . the origin, orientation, and direction of Com- 
mimist policy is not American. Its membership is not public. 
. . . Commrmism does not believe in the basic freedoms nor 
does it grant them where it is in power. However, to accom- 
plish its destructive purposes, it vehemently insists on those 
freedoms whenever they are available.” Urging preparedness 
on a wide front, Mr. Adler concluded, “We can drift toward 
war if we are apathetic, disinterested, careless, or ill-in- 
formed.” 

Carrying that last thought still further, peace will come 
only when the basic idea on which our country was founded 
—that man gets his rights, not from the State, but from God— 
becomes a world reality. The problem of bringing this about 
is largely one of distributing or merchandising the basic idea. 

Since, by the very nature of their work, businessmen must 
be specialists in distribution and experts in macchandising, 
they should inevitably succeed in seeing that this fundamen- 
tal idea is given wide circulation and thorough integration 
into every phase of American life. It should be an easy mat- 
ter for them to out-distance the forces that are now working 
feverishly to infiltrate and to spread their stupidly false idea 
that man is nothing but a creature of the State. 

Considerable experimentation has proved this can be done 
with relative ease. All over the country thousands of Chris- 
tophers— Christ-bearers— have been encouraged to go mto the 
four important phases of public life and have been encour- 
aged to show the same determination in restoring basic Chris- 
Han ideas as others are displa3dug in throwing them out. The 
success of these businessmen-Chiistophers in every field is 
living proof of what can be done. All that remains is to in- 
crease the number of distributors of good ideas. Businessmen 
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can certainly be effective Christophers themselves; and, by 
the same token, they can and must get others, many others, 
to be Christ-bearers. 

There is no time to lose. Things are moving fast. It is 
either lead or be led, influence or be influenced. To survive 
individually, one must strive persistendy in helping all to 
survive. Now, as never before, it is “one for all and all for 
one.” 

As businessmen rise to this glorious challenge of spreading 
ideas, as we know they can, the prospects for peace will begin 
to glow ever brighter. But nothing— nothing— must be taken 
for granted. Success will be direcdy proportionate to dieir 
thinking in terms of dll people, not merdy a few; in ideas, 
not merely things; as they give themselves, not merely their 
mon^ as diey take the effective measures to circulate good 
ideas, not merely watdi passively from the sidelines. 

As busmessmen— as Christc^hers— do all these things, it 
will be living, inspiring proof that they need not "be over- 
come hy evU, hut overcome evU lay ^xtdl* (Jdomans 12:21) 
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STUDENTS 

A Big Joh Ahead 


hot HABI.T SUMMER AFTERNOON Sev- 
enteen yeais ago on a high sdiool hasehaU diamond in a 
New England town, Bill Daley, a wiry, laughing youngster 
of fifteen, stood on the sidelines squinting into the sun, 
watdiing his teammates stepping up to the plate to take their 
“cut” in pre-game batting practice. 

His eyes were shining, his lips drawn ^ghdy apart with 
excitement, his body tensed as he took in every move his com- 
panions made. For baseball was his love, his whole life. Had 
you asked, at the drop of a hat he could have given you the 
batting and fielding averages of every well-known big leaguer. 
And had you asked, also, what was his ambition in life, he'd 
have told you simply: “To play baseball as a pro’! You know, 
in the Tjig time'l” 

Bill Ddey never realized his ambition. After that partic- 
ular day he was never to play another game of any kind in 
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his life. Before the afternoon was half over he was lying in 
a hospital, victim of an accident on the field about which he 
has only the haziest recollection beyond the fact that some- 
how during the g^e he fell and landed heavily on his back. 
When he tried to rise, he foimd he couldn't move. There was 
a strange numbness in his legs and a tightness in his back 
that sent cold sweat pouring down his face, smarting his 
eyes, salting his mouth as he bit his lip to keep from crying 
out in panic. 

At the hospital the doctors were friendly and very kind. 
He’d sufiEered a spinal injury, th^ told him, but added that 
he wasn’t to worry. They’d do everything in their power to 
help him. 

But as the weeks went by and became months and, finally, 
years, and their efforts proved to be in vain, Bill had to 
acknowledge to himself what was to be his lot in life— that 
of a hopeless, bed-ridden cripple! 

Many a boy would have been tempted to turn against the 
world for the way it had cheated him out of all the normal, 
good things to which a lad of his age had a right to look 
forward— the ball games, the hikes, the swimming and camp- 
ings-out during the summer vacations, the weekly trips to the 
local movie house, all the hundred and one things a healthy, 
active youngster usually does. 

HIGH PUBPOSB nsr A CRIPPLED BODT 

It is to Bill’s credit that after the first terrible shock had 
passed, he made himself accept his fate, refusing to feel sorry 
for himself. If things were to be this way, well, okay, he’d 
make the best of them. He wasn’t the first boy to be a cripple, 
and he would not be the last. After all, he’d had fifteen years 
in which to race around. Some kids he’d rrad about never 
even had that long. 
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That was seventeen years ago. From that day to dbis. Bill' 
Daley has never been able to move off his back. For a long 
time now he hasn’t even been able to turn over and lie on 
his side because of the pain from rheumatoid arthritis which 
has developed. T don’t mind,” Bill will tell you. "I decided 
long ago after . . . this . . . happened, to stop thinking of 
myself and devote the rest of my life to making the world a 
better place than I found it.” 

A cynic might have laughed at that, though not to Bill’s 
face, of course. After all, what could a cripple do? Why, he 
couldn’t even take care of himself, let alone do anything for 
anyone else. But, like the bird whose wingspread is su<^ as 
to defy the laws of aerial motion Caccording to scientists), yet 
being unaware of the fact, flies. Bill never has recognized his 
handicap as an obstacle to completing what he set out to do. 

To keep his mind occupied, he studied short-wave radio 
and in 1935 received an amateur radio c^)©cator’s license. 
Using his own equipment, he kept in touch with “ham” 
operators all over die world, listening to their chatter, some- 
times to their personal troubles, giving his advice, yet never 
once mentioning his own afiBiction. When die war came 
along, he volunteered his services as a radio operator and was 
accepted by the Coast Guard to monitor and intercept, from 
his home, any enemy signals he could pick up from Nazi 
submarines or surface craft whidi might approach the Amer- 
ican coast, with instructions to relay such signals to Coast 
Guard headquarters. Exact details are still to be revealed, but 
Bill did do a tremendous job, as those familiar with the case 
have stated many times. 

When the war ended, he found his real vocation in life. 
In February, 1946, after learning about the plans of the 
Christophers soon to get under way, he set about spreading 
their idea by mail. Together vrith this he became active in 
everything aimed at the good of others. From his bedside in a 
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small, unpretentious flat where he lives with his mother, 
sister, and blind father, there have poured out hundreds and 
thousands (the actual count at last report being some 3,471) 
of pamphlets, booklets, dipping, and news notes which he 
had asked to he sent in hidk to his home. And from all over 
the countiy and even from overseas, came messages from 
people in all walks of life, telling him how much what he 
was doing meant to them, never suspecting for a moment 
that this human dynamo correspondent of theirs -was para- 
lyzed. 

When you ask Bill his plans for the future, with typical 
Daley good humor he comes back with a crisp "to keep on 
with what I’m doing— only to do it higgCT and better. 

"ysee, a few years bade one of the leftist hoys canvassed 
our neighhenrhood and left some literature. The literature 
didn’t interest me, hut the man’s misguided enthusiasm did. 
This is my country, too, and I don’t want to have it taken 
over by a crowd which has no time for all dbe things America 
stands for. 1 dedded right then and there to outdo, as far 
as I was physically able, any Communist who ever lived. 
After all, wlrat have they got besides Karl Marx and his gos- 
pd of hate? Me, I’ve got die love of Jesus Christ! And who 
knows?— maybe through me a litde of it may reach some of 
Shem.” 


THB OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS 

Bill Dale’s is admittedly a most unusual case. Not one 
young person in a thousand starts life with such a terrible 
handicap. But the fact that one person has been able to do 
what Bill Daley did should he a source of inspiration to 
everyone. If a crippled hoy of fifteen could start making 
plans for the future to reach as for as he could widi that 
message of love and hope, no excuse can posdhly he made for 
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the vast majority of you healthy young people to avoid your 
responsibility to all mankind. 

“Go you into the whole world,” Christ Himself said. He 
meant that for every generation. He meant that you also 
should have a part' in carrying His truth and love into the 
market-place. 

Within each of you there is one thing 3mu possess in com- 
mon vdth Bill Daley: love of God and of your neighbor he- 
cai^ in each and every htunan being is the Divine Image. 
Within each of you, were you to release it, is the capacity 
to make the whole world a better place than you found it. 

There is a big job ahead of you. In the newspapers, in 
your books and magazines, over the radio and in the movies, 
you have seen and heard how those who doiy God are bat- 
tling to vdn the world away from Him Who created it. Still, 
reading and hearing and seeing all this, perhaps ycm have 
told yourself: “This doesn’t concern me now. When Im older 
and out of school or college will be time enough to think 
about it,” 

If you have ever thought this, or are thinking it at this 
moment, you have made or vdll be making the greatest mis- 
take of your life. You will be leaving the future of your own 
country in the hands of those who, even now, are being trained 
to take over your demcxiacy— and the world!— onc:e the op- 
portune mcyment arrives. 

And don’t he deceived. These people, many of them stu- 
dents like yourselves, are not merely waiting and hoping for 
that time to cx>me. They are plaiming for it now, working 
toward it now, sacrificing perscmal pleasure and gain fox it 
now. Witness the twenty-five Communist schools over the 
country where tens of thousands of the godless are being fed 
into the mainstream of American life with each passing year. 

In a very teal sense, they are missioners, missioners with 
an evil purpose. They swarm into every phase of national 
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life, particularly into the four great spheres of influence- 
education, government, labor-management, and the writing 
of newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television and motion 
pictures— in the certainty that once they control the thoughts 
of your nation, they control its destiny. 

The Nazis before, like the Communists now, were shrewd 
enough to see this. That was why they put every subversive 
they could find into teaching, for example. Their one fixed 
objective was to train German youth in the idea they were 
animals, nothing more. 

And the tragic results speak for themselves. After twelve 
years of this schooling, six million young Germans, of them- 
selves fundamentally no different from yourselves, actually 
began to think and act like animals. "But that can’t happen 
here," you may start to say, "this is America!" Yes, this is 
America and it is happening right here. A whole host of 
young people are growing up with little or no idea of God, 
and die number is expected to increase with each passing 
year. 

Emphasizing this, the executive secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education in Philadelphia told the 
general assembly of his church in Seattle recently, according 
to the New York Times, that 27,000,000 children were not 
receiving religious instruction in this country and that, if 
the trend contmued, “a pagan nation will result” 

While figures ficom authorities of other faiths and govern- 
ment agencies vary slightly, the general picture in all respects 
is die same. A pagan nation means a godless nation, and a 
godless nation means a place where you young people will 
be nothing more than brute animals with your heads pressed 
down to the earth, never being allowed to look up and see the 
wonder and beauty of God’s blue heavens. This very situa- 
tion w;as of such concern to one student in New York not 
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long ago diat he wrote a letter of protest to the newspapers. 
Publidied in one of the largest dailies, it read: 

“I am a student at High School, and if anybody 

asked what 1 learn there 1 would tell them Communism. 
Many of die teachers are Communists through and through. 
We were told to bring in a Co mmunis t paper for Englidi. 
We were also told to write a composition on vdiy we like 
Russia and its ideas. What has diis got to do with English? 
I appeal to you people who pay taxes so that we may get 
decent educations, to protest this force and stop it” 

THE HOFEFUI. SmE 

It’s a disturbing situation, yet by no means is it hopeless- 
far from it. American yoimg people are not anti-religious. 
Their present-day mistakes come from lack of knowledge, 
rather dian from malice or indifference. Indeed, they possess 
an imusual sense of decency and fair play, not only for all in 
this country, but for men of all nations. They are more Chris- 
tian than even they suspect They are not opposed to Christ 
On the contrary, they are actually hungering for His truth. 
They are waiting for you, their fellow students, to bring 
Christ to them. But they will not come to you, for diey do 
not know how or why they should do so. You will have to 
go to them, as Christ commanded you to do. 

On die other hand, if you neglect to go and continue going 
to all people, you will be helping to plunge the world into a 
nightmare of misery and despair far worse than anything 
that has ever been witnessed before in history. 

God’s truth, the very foundation upon which the United 
States was built, does not belong to you good young people 
alone. It belongs to everyone. If others have not got it, it is 
up to you to share your "pearl of great price” with them. A 
good doctor does not sit in his offbe during an epidemic. 
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complaining about the state of a community’s health, yet do- 
ing nothing to relieve the situation. To go back a couple of 
thousand years, the early Christians did not sit in the cata- 
combs, shaking their heads over the pag^ craelty of the 
Romans. 

Neither should you keep Christ’s love and Truth to your- 
selves. To your fellovir students who do not have them, you 
owe the opportunity of possessing them, also. 

THAT IS THE ONE THING WHICH TERRIFIES 
THE GODLESS THE WORLD OVER: the fear that same 
day ail those who helieve in Christ will wahe up and start 
acting their heliefs. Once that happens, most of the great 
problems which plague mankind will disappear overnight. 

LIVING PROOF TT CAN BE DONE 

There is a saying that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, and in many respects this is true. Moreover, when 
such imitation on your part follows the Christopher example 
of other young people like yourselves who even now are car- 
rying Christ into the market-place, then it is surely the finest 
compliment human beings can pay to Him who made the 
whole universe and every living creature in it. 

More than mere hp service to Truth is needed, however. 
One young man, whose father is president of one of New 
York’s leading banks, showed what can be done. As a reward 
for graduating from high school, this youngster was told he 
could spend the summer vacationing at a Long Island beach. 
Instead, this student, who has picked up a little apostolic 
spirit aU by himself and is an exemplary Christopher, quietly 
passed up the beach. Unknovm to any but a few intimates, 
he spent each day during the summer in Harlem, caring for 
thirty-five or forty Negro youngsters. Of course, he could 
have given his allowance, but that would have been giving 
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away only money. By giving his time, his thoughts, his solid- 
tude, he gave himself. . . . What a change for the better 
wUl take place over the world when in small ways and large 
that one example is multiplied one ndUion timesl We be- 
lieve it can be done! 

Then there is the story of the young lady who recendy 
graduated from college and set out to get a job. Any kind 
would suit her, she said, so long as it paid well, didn’t requite 
much work, and induded a long vacation. On getting what 
she felt V(^ the ideal position, she vincote us telling how well 
oflE she was. Our reply, sent immediatdy, was to remind her 
in a friendly way that she was not only well off but fear off 
also. It was a pity, we wrote, that so many wonderful people 
like her, who could do so much to bring die peace of Christ 
into the mainstream of American life, were so quickly and 
inevitably vrinding up in dead-end streets because fhty had 
no thought outside of ihemsdves. And we added diat nearly 
everyone with a crackpot idea was making it his or her busi- 
ness to get into some key spot where they could make every- 
one else as crazy as themsdves. 

A few weeks later this same girl wrote us a second letter 
and in it was a most pleasant surprise! The advice had taken 
hold and she had just secured another job as assistant to the 
head of an important department in one of the nation’s larg- 
est universities. This sudden shift from just a job to a job 
with a purpose where she was able to exert a far-reaching 
influence for good among thousands of students was due, as 
she put it, to the fact that for the first time in her twenty- 
two years she realized all she had been doing ivas taking care 
of herself. Discovering at last that she had an individual, 
personal responsibility to the rest of mankind, she wasted no 
time in doing something about it 

After a considerable amount of effort, she surprised her- 
self and everybody else by landing a post at this university. 
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And wLfle die gets less money, works harder, and will have 
fewer holidays than were in prospect before, yet it is source 
of real and deep satisfaction to her to have endless opportuni- 
ties to he a Christopher— a Christ-bearer— to make the world 
a bit the better because she is in it. 

EACH Dsr HIS OWN WAY 

Another example is that of a young man now completing 
his graduate work in dramatics at Yale, who came to our of- 
fice recently to learn about the Christopher idea. His hope, 
he said, is to establish, or least help to start, a theater move- 
ment in this country along the lines of the Abb^ Theater in 
Ireland. Already he has begun to organize a company which 
will tour the country and give countless audiences the op- 
portunity of seeing plays truly representative of the best in 
Christian tradition. 

In radio a young lady Christopher, a Catholic college grad- 
uate, who works for the National Broadcasting Company told 
us in a letter: “The idea of being a Christ-bearer is a very 
appealing one to me. A number of friends here have expre^ed 
keen interest in the work of the Christophers. They are in 
constant contact with the public through writing and broad- 
casting and therefore can do much good. To discover there 
are so many per^le striving for the same goal that I am, of 
sharing wiA. the general public the truths of Christ, is a 
comforting and stimulating fibought ... In my own humr 
ble way I am trying to bring Christ to the radio field where 
He is sorely needed.” 

One ) 70 ung man, who began his career as an errand b<^ in 
the office of an outstanding magazine, is today an important 
producer in that field of the future, television. On his own 
admission, the thing that spurred him on was the Obiistopher 
purpose. Because of that purpose he has reached a position 
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where he is influencing and will continue to influence to an 
ever greater extent, countless thousands all over the country. 

A senior at the University of California, a girl with tre- 
mendous spirit and initiative, has gone on record with us as 
pledging hersdf, upon graduation, to get into some field 
where she can work just as hard to “save my country and 
my world as others are in trying to wreck them,” And she 
concludes with: “No matter where or in what capacity I 
have to begin this job. I’ll see it through to the finish.” 

An author who had several hooks, including The Man, 
Charles Dickens, published before he was thirty, states that he 
is a writer today because as a youngster in the fourth grade 
of a Chicago puhhc school there had been impressed on his 
yoimg mind the great good he could do as a writer. “When 
your first book is published, Eddie,” his teacher told him 
one day after class, “I want you to he sure and send me a 
copy.” The pupil, Edward Wagenknecht, was only ten years 
old at the time, yet die pictured his first hook as a reality. 
Twenty years later, it was a reahty and the teadier, Mary 
Dwyer, hved to have a copy placed m her hands hy Wagen- 
knecht himsdif! 

At one leading imiversify a group , of young men and 
women have made it their business to get positions on uni- 
versity publications, student councils, and dubs with' the 
view to spreading the Christopher idea and weaving it into 
every phase of student life. More than this, however, in many 
cases diese self-same young men and women, mindful of the 
necessity of training others, have sacrificed the honor of actu- 
ally holding various student posts in order to support and 
train lower dassmen on the way up. 

In your own country, strangdy enough, less than one per- 
cent of the people are trying to destroy everything America 
stands for, induding the basic truth upon which this nation 
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was founded: diat man is a child of God,- that he gets his 
lights from God, and that the purpose of government above 
all else is to protect for each individual his God-^ven rights. 

But while less dian one percent aim at destroying your 
democracy, the job of preserving freedom is your job, is every- 
body’s job. With faith and love, you can make noble even 
the lowliest and most hateful. Yet expect ridicule, opposition, 
and even persecution. But do not cease to try and reach all 
men, even the most godless and oppressive. After all, it was 
Christ Himself who said "Love your enemies: do good to 
them that hate you: and fray for them that fersecute and 
cedumniate you." QAatt. 5:44) 

1HE TTME IS now! 

Right now, as students, you can begin to bring Christ to 
the world in a hundred different ways. Right now, too, you 
can prepare for the time when you are no longer in school 
by choosing a career that will enable you to play a vital, per- 
sonal rdle in the big job ahead. 

Start thinking of your life’s work even as you read this. 
Don’t drift into just any job. The godless never make that 
error. Th^ always get into a position where they can spread 
their poisonous ideas. Don’t take a job, either, just for the 
salary it pays. Don’t be like the West Coast student who, 
when urged to tell what he planned to do when he finished 
college, replied "Gosh, I dmi’t know. Try and get a job and 
really make some money, I guess. After all, that’s what I’m 
being trained for.” 

You are not and should not be trained merely to J^tten a 
bank account You are being trained, or should be trained, 
to pass along your sound ideas to thousands of other students 
who will come after you. You may not make yoiu: forttme, 
but you will have the deep satisfaction, for time and for 
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eternity, of knowing that the world, as Bill Daley said, will 
have been made a litde better because you’ve been in it. All 
around you, if you look and listen, you will hear talk . . . 
talk . . . talk, and see not enough action. You will hear to- 
talitarianism roundly and jusdy condemned by good people 
in all walks of life, yet their condemnation too often is just 
talk and nothing more. 

These people do not yet realize that even if Communism 
were to vanish overnight— as, of course, it won’t— the problem 
would still remain of bringing Christ back into ihe everyday 
life of your nation and of your world. For Commrmism is 
merely a disease that feeds on weakness. Correct the cause of 
the sickness and Communism, with all the other forms of 
totalitarianism, will disappear even more quickly than they 
came. 

People are sick of talk about more housing plans, they 
want houses; they want an end of mere talk about food scarci- 
ties, they want food. You who know the Truth and are being 
trained to he the teachers, the government workers, the back- 
bone of labor, the writers in the commimications field, will 
have to integrate justice into these spheres of influence, so 
it may go hand-in-hand with charity. 

On every side you will find distractions. If a hoy or yoxmg 
man, you will be beset by the new^aper ads that ask so win- 
ningly “Do you want a better job— a promotion— quicker than 
you ejqpect it?” as if getting ahead and making money were 
all of yoxn: existence. Or you will be bludgeoned by the busi- 
ness reports that state ‘Trofit Motive Is Spark Plug of Prog- 
ress”— with no word about your etenxal destiny. 

If you are a girl or young woman, you may be beguiled 
by the beauty offers that triumphantly announce “You Can 
Make Yourself Over in Just 5 Days!”— as if self-indulgence 
were your constant, all-consuming goal. 

In Ijooks, noagazines, newspapers, and motion pictures, you 
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will be bombarded widi the same ideas. Over the radio, your 
material needs will be catered to with generosity borde ring 
on the ridiculous. On scHne audience-participation shows, for 
example, you will identify a song or answer a question and 
the next day, to quote a recent radio column in a large metro- 
politan daily, "a van rolls up with a new piano, new car, fur 
coat, air-conditioning units, washing machine, furniture, mo- 
tor-driven lawnmowers and, I suppose, fumy hats and tin 
horns for everybody.” 

Stated simply, these ads and inducements and prizes total 
up to this: be selfish, not selfless. Take as much out of life 
and put in as litde as you possibly can. 

YOtiR goal: to put in much 

These are not the reasons for which God made you in His 
Own Image. These are not and should not be the purpose 
of dl your training. God wants each of you to love your 
neighbor as yourself for love of Him. He does not want your 
attitude to be that of the Gestapo: Ts my neighbor a Com- 
mimist?” But rather, in the spirit of the parable: “Is a Com- 
munist my neighbor?” Reflecting on this, then, you realize 
you are your brothers' keeper. What concerns them concerns 
you. Aod concerning yoursdf about all men, you will start to 
lead a selfless existence. You will start to put into life as much 
as you humanly can— and take out as little as is necessary. 
Then wiU you be like the yoimg lady, a sophomore in a 
Pennsylvania college who, dedicating herself to the distribu- 
tion of the Christopher idea, wrote: 

"... I can do you a service and myself likewise by spread- 
ing Christian principles and learning to live them myself, 
thereby becoming a whole person, instead of the hdf person 
that I am.” 

You ivill be seeking first things first, and the ind^ntal 
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dungs second. You will be living, “not by bread alone,” but 
in the Love of Christ wbidti is meant for all mankind. One 
tremendously inspiring example of man’s faitb, with the above 
drought in mind, is contained in the story of Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker during the early days of World War H. 

In 1942 a small group of men, headed by Rickenbacker, 
were flying across the Pacific when their plane was forced 
down at sea. For twenty-three days, from October 21 until 
their rescue on November 13, they were adrift on life rafts. 
Hungry, thirsty, exhausted from exposure, and despairing, 
their hopes and their courage ■were kept alive— by food and 
water?— no! They were sustained by these words of the Man 
of Galilee, read by Captain Rickaibacker from Private John 
F. Bartek’s GI Bible: 

“Therefore take no thought, saying What shcdl toe eat? or. 
What shall we drink? or. Wherewithal shcdl we he clothed? 
. . . for your heavenly Father knoweih that ye have need of 
all these things. 

“But seek, ye prst die kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness: and all these things shcdl he added unto you, . . 

To seven men faced with death, these words from the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, were a message of hope, bringing 
spiritual and mental life-sustaining food. 

"Seek ye first the kingdom of God. . . .” For each of you 
students these words have a special significance. In planning 
your careers, they are the rule by which all yoiu: actions have 
to be governed. Anything less -will lead you to exist as only 
half persons instead of the w’hole persons God intended you 
to be. 

Your answer to the question, ‘What was the most impor- 
tant happening in history?” asked not long ago in the New 
York Daily News, will have to be that of fourteen-year-old 
Btooklyn-bom Eddie Kelley. Five other people, all grownups, 
were asked the question before it came Eddie’s turn to speak 
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up. A businessman said the most impoitant happening was 
“die setdement of Jamestown hy the English.” Another re- 
plied, “the defeat of the Saracens at Tours.” Three women 
gave other answers: one said, “the splitting of the atom;” an- 
other, “the defeat of the Japanese;” a third, “the invention of 
the wheel.” Eddie’s reply put all five to shame. 

“It was the birth of Jesus Christ,” he declared, enthusi- 
asdcally. “Christianity is the religion of the coiuitries that 
rule the world. And Christianity, if we follow its teachings, 
makes all of us better people. And the world would be ever 
so much better if all of us would follow the teachings of 
Christ” 

For Eddie there were no doubts, no false illusions about 
wealth or fame or the thousand and one dungs which loom 
on the horizon to distort your noind’s vision. He wanted to 
tell the whole world the most wonderful Truth he possessed. 
And he succeeded. By a conservative estimate, his words 
reached at least one million readers of the newspaper (its 
drculation is almost three times that figure) in which his 
statement appeared. At fourteen, Eddie was a practicing 
Christopher! 

YOU HAVE THE ANSWERS 

The spirit which prompted as fine an answer as Eddie’s is 
deep down inside each and every one of you. Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, one of the outstanding novelists of our times, told an 
audience in London not long ago that from earliest childhood 
she was interested in the idea of God and religion. Children, 
she emphasized, are naturally religious, and have the best 
religious approach— an entirely realistic one. To them, anence 
may answer the question “How." But religion answers both 
the questions "What" and "Why" 

In all generations and in all ages, this has been true. Like- 
wise it has been true that many men and women have be- 
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come so interested in proving the existence of God, that 
they have come to cate nothing for God Himself. 

For the Christopher who would really "bear” Christ, how- 
ever, both knowledge of the Truth and constant reflection 
on Him Who gave it to the world go hand-in-hand. One 
cannot he divorced from the othor. They are inseparable. 

■WHEKE AND WHEN TO BEmN 

Whether you are in grade school, high school, or collie, 
you can start tight now to be a Christopher: 

Ci) Aim to play an active Christopher part in the "big 
show” upon firdshing your education when you, as a 
mature person, will be mentally, spiritually, and phys- 
ically equipped to tackle a lifetime job. 

C2) Meanwhile, start aiming for a definite, goal in life, 
for a pursuit where you will do more than merely 
earn money. Doing this right away will gjive you some- 
thing to live for, something to work toward; in short, 
you will be going some place! 

C3) While in school, you can start building for your fu- 
ture usefulness— and for your useful future— by 
Ca) Praying for the great needs of the world and get- 
ting others to pray also. 

G>!) Developing your writing skill in compositions, 
letters, articles, and the like. 

Cc) Getting on debating teams, taking an active part 
in youth meetings, becoming members of school 
societies— aU in themselves excellent training for 
the future. 

Cd) Persuading your family, relatives, and friends to 
vote and he informed on how to vote and why to 
vote and whca to vote for. 
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Ce) Suggesting they take jobs that count. One girl, 
for example, wrote a friend in another part of 
the country with this idea in mind. The friend, in 
turn, got a job with a local radio station and 
later became its assistant manager! 

C4!) Think frequently and earnestly of the four important 
fields of 

Educalion—vnib. a teaching career in mind. 
Government— not only local and state but national 
administration as well. If you want good government, 
you will have to take an active, positive part in con- 
ducting its affairs. 

Labor— including union activities and management- 
labor problems as well. 

Wntiwg— covering the specialized brandies of news- 
papers, books, magazines, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. 

Think, also, of the fields of sodal service work and 
Uhraries. And some of you think seriously, too, of re- 
liffous vocations. 

In all these fidds, the world is won or lost! 

note: See the chapters on education, government, labor, 
writing, social service and library work for detailed 
information. 

C5) Avoid the tendency to indulge in flag waving. Don't 
bdong to a group, project, or sodeiy merely to get 
your name in print or to fed you’ve done your pa- 
triotic best by attending a few meetings. Just as still 
waters run deep and yeast works quietly in leavening 
the bread, so what you actually do, not how you do it, 
is the thing that counts. 
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(6) Write letters to legislators, newspapers, magaTines, ra- 
dio stations, motion picture ccmcems, and columnists. 
One high sdiool student in Rochester recendy made 
her voice heard in just this way. She wrote her Con- 
gressman requesting him to protest against limiting 
American new^apermen in Russia to a mere handful 
while Soviet newsmen were free to enter the United 
States in droves. Friends said it was a waste of time, 
hut this student knew Christ wanted everyone to keep 
trying at all costs. The result? Faith and courage were 
rewarded in a big way. Not only did the Congress- 
man urge action by our State Department hut, under 
unanimous consent of Congress, the letter was in- 
cluded in the Congressional Record. 

Not a had return for a couple of dieets of pap^, a 
litde ink and a hit of efford 

By adapting drese few suggestions to your indmdual tal- 
ents, you will avoid the “fringes” of everyday living. You 
will be heading instead for the heart of the great spheres which 
influence for better or worse the destiny, not only of your 
nation, but of your world. And you will be adding to, not 
subtracting from, the sum total of fine, decent, Christian 
living. 

TAKE TBOPUa AS THEY ABE 

If you would be a good Christopher, however, there are 
a few additional tips which you would do well to bear in 
mind. 

One of these concerns your approach to yoimg people like 
yomselves and, later on, to adidt men and women with whom 
you come in contact. To be truly a Christ-bearer, you will 
always have to accept people, not as they ought to be, but as 
they are. Christ Himself id just that, for He foxmd His fol- 
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lowers among folks in all walks of life, in high places and in 
low. He accepted them all and asked only one thing in re- 
turn: that they strive to do God’s Will. 

No matter what the difficulties, get in a spot in life where 
your influence for good can actually he felL There is an old 
saying that "the absent are always wrong.” If you are not 
there, others who would destroy your nation and your world 
will have that much smoother sailing. The absent never have 
an opportunity to speak. But by your living presence you can 
bear witness to the Truth. 

Have patience. Success as a Christ-hearer is not won over- 
night Don’t be afraid to hum with the zeal for spreading 
Christ’s love. The godless are far from being timid in expre^- 
ing devotion to their "cause.” As proof, sit in on an eye-wit- 
nessed account of one of their gatherings right inside Russia 
itself! Mrs. Cecil Chesteron, in MY RUSSIAN ADVEN- 
TURE, published a few years hack, relates: 

“It was a meeting of the Young Communist Party, and a 
more powerful outpouring of the spirit I have never wit- 
nessed. The first speaker, a closely shingled girl with dark, 
passionate eyes, spoke for a quarter of an hour. She was, 
we gathered, calling on her comrades to testify their loy- 
alty to the Soviet by offerings of labor and money. She 
was an ecstatic working, I should say, twenty hours out of 
the twenty-fotir under the stimulant of sacrifice. 

“The effect created vras electric. The whole crowd was 
moved by a fervor that communicated itself like a mag- 
netic thrill. The melancholy faces, the dull skins, the un- 
stirred eyes, were lit by an iimer flame. As one man they 
leapt to their feet, breaking into salvos of applause. 'Ihe 
hands craffied out some chords, the children sang, a thin- 
faced boy took the floor. In a low, quiet voice, he told the 
tale, gradually working up die tension. Th^ were typical. 
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these missioners belonging to the people: believing in the 
Soviet way of salvation, they were prepared to hunger and 
thirst, to go barefoot, to offer their flesh on a cross of nails 
in the Great Cause.” 

You who hear Christ should he no less loyal, no less en- 
thusiastic. And, Uke fire from a furnace, you will warm the 
hearts of even those who seem to be farthest away from the 
Truth. The story of a lady in Baltimore hears this fact out 
Very much opposed to anything Christian, she found herself 
strangely moved by the fervor of a young Christopher who 
made it her business to interest herself in her. “But why 
. . . why trouble yourself about me?” was her question. And 
the quiet reply came back: ‘Two thousand years ago Christ 
died for all of us. The least I can do is to work and love for 
Him as long as I’m able!” 

keep plugging away 

Be persevering in everything you do. Take to heart the 
example of the young man vdth genuine writing ability who 
kept plugging away at trying to place his material in the 
secular periodicals. Seventeen times he received rejection slips. 
On the eighteenth try, Coronet Magazine bought one of his 
stories for three hundred dollars! 

Retelling this story calls to mind what Stephen Leacock, 
the eminent Canadian humorist, in his hook How to Write 
pointed out. He said that he never succeeded as a writer un- 
til he was forty years old, simply because he was afraid of 
rejection slips. Fear of failure prevented him from making 
the effort required for success, and his one r^;ret was the 
number of years he wasted when success might have been his 
twenty years earlier. 

Pray always. For a Christopher to do effective work, prayer 
is absolutely essential. As a lay apostle you won’t get fat with- 
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out it, for you won’t be able to give wbat you don’t possess. 
Without a strong spiritual life of your own, one that is rooted 
in eternal truths, you will accomplish little for yourself and 
little for others. There will be an emptiness and shallowness 
in everything you do without prayer. It is surprising, on the 
other hand, how your whole activity will be sparked with an 
ever-deepening faith if only a few minutes are set aside regu- 
larly eadi day for meditation and prayer. Then you will find 
yourself growing closer and closer to Christ. For you there 
will be an increasing thrill in the privilege of being a Chris- 
topher— a Christ-bearer— of bringing the Prince of Peace into 
the market-place. 

Pray also, not alone for yourself, your family, and your 
friends, but for the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State, the United Nations, and for 
other intentions as suggested in Chapter XI, ‘Influencing the 
World from the Home.” The test of your sincerity is in what 
you do for others. The people you do things for are the peo- 
ple you really love. If you say you have love for all men, yet 
do not reach out to all men, you probably do not have a r^, 
genuine love for them. 

Be missioners in the tme sense of the word. Only in this 
way will you win the hearts and confidence of everyone. 

“The prime requisite of a missioner,” a priest writes from 
Latin America, "is to love his people. Thatfs easier said than 
done. But there is no getting aroimd it If the Indians see 
that we like them, no matter what their &ults are, they vstill 
gradually open their hearts to us. Once they realize we really 
want them to come into our homes, and act as they would in 
their homes, they socm accept us as one of their very own. 
But that means they must be absolutely firee to come at any 
horn:, day or nighty often in crowds of twenty or thirty, 
abounding in aU the fragrant odors of an unvradral people. 

“Likewise, they must feel free to smoke their tobacco that 
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is sweet to them, hut foul to us; spit on our fbois just as freely 
as they would spit on their floor at home; bring in their 
mangy, half-starved dogs that are just as dear to them as the 
best fox terrior that any of our families had at home in the 
States. 

‘It gets right down to a literal interpretation of St. Paul’s 
very sound advice of ‘becoming aU things to all men.’ No bet- 
ter h>rmula has ever been found for bringing Christ to men 
and men to Christ. Every day we see more clearly that our 
success vwth the Indians will be in proportion as we do just 
that.” 

Your biggest temptation will be to think in terms of "God 
and myself,” to be absorbed in your selfish little world and to 
leave the running of the big world to those who either hate 
Christ or know Him not Even when praying, it is easy to 
say “our Father” and yet mean “my Fadier’’; to say "give us 
our daily hread“ yet mean "give me my daily bread”; to ask 
God to “forgive us our trespasses,” and yet mean nothing 
more than “forgive me my trespasses.” 

All the talk about the brotherhood of man will mean litde 
unless— unhke the solicitous subversives— you acknowledge 
that brotherhood under the fatherhood of God. Even from 
your kindergarten days, always keep that thought uppermost 
in mind. 

So much depends on you young people, you students. Now 
and for another decade or so, your coimtry carries the great 
and fearful responsibility of leading the world. On what you 
do now for Christ, by prayer, by getting others to become 
Christ-bearers, by going in all the many ways open to you 
in these years of preparation, and on what you will be doing 
in the future, hangs a large share of the fate of the world. 

Realize and remember that the world is really depending 
upon you far more than you know! 
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OF THE greatest forces for good in 
Hollywood today— a top-ranking executive of a major film 
corporation— once studied for the priesthood. After several 
years training over a quarter of a century ago, however, he 
realized that God meant his career to be in the world. 

Leaving the seminary, he took a job as a bus boy in a res- 
taurant in order to earn a living. But he didn’t stay a bus boy 
very long. His religious training, curtailed as it was, had 
aroused in him a longing to readi as many people as he could 
during his lifetime with the faith afad love of Christ that his 
parents had cultivated within him. 

The motion picture field, then in its infancy, struck him 
as a particularly fertile sphere since it was already beginning 
to touch and influence the lives of millions who went to the 
movies week after week. He didn’t stop to ask, ‘What can I 
doi’” Insignificant as he was then, he was still convinced that 
by God’s grace and his own hard work his power for good 
could somehow be felt. He begra his car^ at the “bottom 
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of die ladder” widi a small motion picture theater. But 
menial as the work was, to him it was more than just a job. 
Into it he carried the high purpose that had motivated his 
studies for the priesthood. 

His strong spiritual values imparted a meaning and a di- 
rection to everything he did. His sincere love of God was best 
reflected in his concern for everyone with whcan he had con- 
tact-even remotely. As anyone with a fixed, broad-visioned 
goal Cwhether in itself good or evil) is most likely to forge 
ahead of those who drift aimlessly without any objective out- 
side of themselves, so he advanced, slowly hut surely over the 
years, from one position to another of still greater influence. 
Today he is a vital factor in bringing— with but few excep- 
tions— to moviegoers the world over the best in quality screen 
fare. 

In the headquarters oflBce of one of the largest labor unions 
in the United States there is a yoxmg man of the Jewish faith 
who has devoted the last twelve years of his life to hammer- 
ing away at the fundamental doctrines of the workingman's 
God-given rights ^d obligations. In his late thirties now, this 
man had the desire, as a boy, to be a rabbi. But much thought 
finally brought him to the realization that such a vocation 
was not his. 

This early consideration of consecrating his life to religion 
made a lasting impression on him, however. Still imbued 
with the idea of serving his “neighbor” on more than a ma- 
terial basis, he got a job with a manufacturing concern, joined 
his local labor muon, and set about trying to bring into the 
union's affairs some concept of spiritud values regarding the 
dignity of man. Since he first started his work of self-dedica- 
tion, he has risen to an executive post in this union which 
represents hundreds of thousands of workers all over the 
country. Because of his fibced determination to push the trath. 
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this Jewish worker has aided greatly in keeping control of his 
organization in the hands of those who acknowledge the basic 
relationship of man to God. 

INTO THE MAGAZINE FIELD 

A writer for many nationally known magazines and a con- 
tributing editor of one of the most widely circulated monthly 
periodicals, a man who has won almost imanimous praise for 
the high quality of his writings, has given as his reason for 
such quality the time, early in his life, when he actually stud- 
ied for the Presbyterian ministry. In print (and when he 
speaks over the radio as well), his whole approach to the prob- 
lem of everyday living has been in keeping with the 
purpose which first caused him to begin preparation for the 
religious life. 

At every opportunity he has publicly demonstrated a sound 
sense of values and high ideals which are even more notice- 
able in the midst of so much that is cheap and tawdry in the 
writing profession. What prompted him to discontinue his 
religious studies is a matter that concerns him alone. Yet in 
the past twenty-five years he has consciously and actively 
carried over his "vocation” into the literary field. And rarely 
has he failed to impress both readers and listeners alike with 
his strong conviction of spiritual principles. 

AS SECBETABT TO AN EDITOR 

A young lady who thought of becoming a nun finally came 
to the conclusion that it was not God’s Will for her to follow 
such a life. The first job she took after making up her mind 
to carve a career for herself in the world vm vwth an airline. 
The position paid very well, required little mental effort, 
and provided exceptionally pleasant working conditions. 
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Much to her friends’ amazement, however, she wasn’t quite 
satisfied. Upon hearing of the Christopher plan to get large 
numbers of people vwth high purpose into the main fields 
lhat influence the thoughts and actions of millions, she de- 
cided to try for a job which would affect the many, rather 
than the few. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, she finally landed an 
opening as secretary to the editor of a publishing house. To- 
day, her sense of judgment has come to be valued so highly 
by her emplqj^er that she is frequently consulted for advice 
in the selection of book manuscripts for publication. She is, 
therefore, an important factor in determining fhe kind of 
material that hundreds of thousands of people vrill read. Par- 
tially at least, she is fulfilling the r&le of a lay apostle. And 
because she has realized the great need to have as many as 
possible go the fuU way and take up the religious life, she 
has encouraged a friend of hers to become a nun— the voca- 
tion she originally thought was to be her own. 

INTO LABOR RELATIONS 

In a nationally-listed merchandising concern whose head- 
quarters are in the Mid-west, one of the officials in charge 
of labor relations is a middle-aged man who, as a youdi, had 
his heart set on becoming a lay brother in a religious order. 
Back in Oregon where he was bom he’d been attracted to a 
life where he could dedicate his entire service to God and 
to his fellowman. Though he was aware his health wasn’t 
all it should be for such a demanding task, from his sopho- 
more year in high school on through college he’d pursued 
his studies with this goal in mind. 

When he finally made application to enter the order the 
authorities, after carefully examining his case, reluctantly in- 
formed him that while his health> with proper care, might 
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Stand up well enough in ordinary life, it might be too ftail 
to bear the never-ending demands of the religious life on his 
time and energy. Disappointed— but not discouraged— he got 
on the staff of a West Coast newspaper and stayed diere a few 
years, studying labor relations on the side. What attracted 
him to this phase of life were its opportunities to improve 
the lot of large numbers of working people while protecting, 
at the same time, the just rights of management. Today his 
influence is felt even outside die concacn which employs him. 
At trade conventions, at labor gatherings, and in the normal 
conduct of his work in the labor relations field, he has been 
a tremendous force in bringing Christ into the market-place 
of every day affairs. 

These are just five cases out of five hundred that could be 
mentioned. Yet there must be hundreds of thousands of other 
Americans like these who have thought at one time or an- 
other of dedicating their hves to religion (where there is still 
need for many more workers) but who for a variety of rea- 
sons have not done so. For some it may have been a lack of 
conviction that such was the right career for them. For others, 
a condition of health which would require more than usual 
attention, or insufficient schooling at an advanced stage in 
adult life, or other impediments, minor in themselves, but 
of sufficient consequmice to warrant a decision that the re- 
ligious life would not be suited to them, or they to it. 

La the majority of these cases in which serious thought 
is given to a professionally religious life, there is, unfortu- 
nately, a tendency to lapse back into the crowd once that life, 
for any reason, proves imattainable. Such individuals often 
overlook the important service they can render to society if 
they are determined to do what they can— outside the re- 
ligious life— to retain and develop the original noble impulse 
implanted by God; if they are determined to put it to use in 
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some vital way in a profession which, ihough not in itself 
rehgious, ahoimds in apostolic opportunities. 

Those who entertain even a passing inclination towards 
the religious life are motivated by high and unselfish ideals. 
There is a willingness to embrace a life requiring constant 
adaptation to the plans and demands of others. Because they 
are sdijaulated by such high purpose, these people have dis- 
posed themselves to devote the major part of their time and 
energies to working for others, with only a small portion of 
such time and energies set aside for their own convenience 
and entertainment. They are i^eady to accept a life of limited 
income, are ready to put aside the possibility of accumulat- 
ing even moderate wealth. 

For those who have already settled down in life it may be 
difficult, of course, to transfer to fields of activity where there 
is great need of apostolic lay action. However, there are tens 
of thousands of young men and women each year over the 
country who, though the professional religious life is not for 
them, would he heartened to know they can still have an im- 
portant part to play, individually and personaDy, on a fuU- 
time basis. 

Since they, above all others, harbor a particular sense of 
purpose for their hves, they might well he r^;arded as first- 
line Christophers, carrying into the important spheres of in- 
fluence a vision and determination which are not always 
possessed by others. 

SNATCH FATIH FROM DISASTER 

Just before his death in 1936, the zealous lay aposde, G. 
K. Chesterton, made a dgnificant statement that should have 
a special meaning for every first-line Christopher. He real- 
ized far better than most the need for haste in increasing 
the missioneis of hght to offset the promoters of darkness. 
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“The issue is now clear” he declared. “It is between light 
and darkness, and everyone must choose his side,” 

If this issue is faced squarely without any further delay, 
there is great hope for the future. It concerns all men of good 
will. Yet it should he expected that those who have felt the 
call of God at some time or another, would he more keenly 
aware of the peril. It should be expected that they would he 
more ready and anxious to do something about it and more 
quickly to be fbimd leaping into the forefront of the ranks 
of those who are as determined to save the world as others are 
to wreck it. 

In this time of world crisis brought on by advancing in- 
roads of materialism and godlessness, these first-line Chris- 
tophers have it in their power to snatch faith from disaster, 
if they can be found in sufficiently large numbers to carry 
Christ into the market-place. People like these possess the pri- 
mary ingredient of purpose— to make God known, better un- 
derstood, and more widely loved among all men. They 
recognize that man was bom to work and, since God made 
the world and everyone in it, they further recognize that their 
first service belongs to Him. In a very real sense they can be 
God’s assistants— Christ-bearers— their lives and their powers 
not dissipated but utilized in serving Him and all mankind. 

If one by one they step forward into the ranks of those 
who are working foot light and are not merely talking against 
darkness, they can do much to change the world itself for the 
better. The power of just one person such as they caxmot be 
exaggerated, for they hold in their hands the Light of the 
world, the one Cure for all darkness. 

ONE SIVIAZX LIGHT 

This point was brought h<»ne to me quite graphically some 
time ago at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
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Final arrangements to hold a benefit concert were being dis- 
cussed and, at the dose of the talks, the assistant manager 
offered to show me the seating arrangement df the building. 

The hour was late and all of the other employees had long 
since gone home. The interior of the auditorium was a blan- 
ket of darkness that clouded oinr view and, as we walked 
slowly forward, aroused our senses to vague imaginiags at the 
sound of out own footsteps. 

Asking me to wait where I was until he could switch on 
the main lights, the assistant manager left me and went on 
alone. His figure as he moved dovm the aisle, then across 
the stage, could scarcely be seen. Suddenly he stopped. There 
was the sound of a match scratching against wood. A tiny 
sliver of light appeared. 

Small as it was, from where 1 stood at the back of the 
Opera House that speck of light was greater than aU the dark- 
ness aroimd it. A tiny piece of sulphur-tipped wood had made 
that possible. After that, to multiply that tiny glow thousands 
of times and dispel the shadows which still remained, was 
but the work of a minute. There vras the click of a switch. 
From all comers of the auditorium dusters of electric lights 
flooded the Opera House and the darkness was gone. 

That’s how it is with all of us. The least person, no matter 
how insignificant, who is interested in bringing the light of 
Christ’s truth to the whole world is likewise a pinpoint of 
light in the darkness and is, by God’s grac^ greater than all 
the endrding gloom. 

All that is needed to remove the rest of the darkness is to 
multiply that speck of light a million times or more. Dark- 
ness disappears in the same proportion as light is added. It 
is as simple as that. In proportion as Christ-bcaiers dare to 
penetrate the darkness with the Light of Christ, so will it 
diminidb and eventually disaj^pear. 
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Some recognize tliis challenge. Others do not. One young 
woman entered the convent and prepared to embrace the 
religious life, only to realize at the last moment that such a 
life was not meant for her. Back in the world, she gave up 
all thought of continuing on as a part-way lay apostle. She 
took a job with the telephone company where the physical 
conditions are excellent so far as work was concerned, yet she 
has neglected to bring with her the spiritual impetus which 
had once sent her to embrace the religious life. 

Another young woman, on the other hand, who also pre- 
pared to be a nun, did carry over her high sense of purpose 
into the world of everyday afFairs when circumstances com- 
pelled her to give up a cloistered career. A leaflet which de- 
scribed the United Nations organization and the need for 
qualified men and women with sound values to work in fur- 
Aering its aims, gave her die cue for which she was search- 
ing. In the beginning, however, time after time she was 
refused employment on die groimd that she lacked the proper 
qualifications. Still she persevered. Finally, she was accepted 
for a position where she has innumerable opportunities to put 
Christopher action into practice in helping build a better 
world. 

This woman, as well as a young man who once studied 
for the ministry in California and is now in charge of an 
important department of the state government diere, together 
with an ex-seminarian who is the public relatkins head of 
a large manufacturing concern which has been free of both 
management and labor abuses during the entire twenty years 
he has held that office— each of these and countless others 
too numerous to mention have brought and still are bringing 
Christ into the market-place. AU have the same thing s in 
common: 
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Cl) High ideals and a supernatural purpose 

C2) Readiness to embrace a life of self-sacrifice 

C3) Recognition of the need for daily spiritual exercises 

C4) Willingness to accept cheerfully a life of comparative 
poverty 

C5) Apostolic desire to devote all ones time and effort to 
bringing God to men and men to God. 

We are convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt that many 
others would plunge into the thick of things if they would 
just stop to reahze the immeasurable good they could do. 
And there is a breath-taking hope for the future when the 
thousands of first-line Christophers begin to number in the 
hundreds of thousand^. 

XB YOU won’t, who WILL? 

To have such a lofty life objective— even if oiJy in a pass- 
ing way— is nothing short of a great gift from God. Even if 
it cannot be fulfilled completely, it should not therefore be 
rejected or completely ignored by those who have been so 
privileged. Perhaps God is calling them to a special apos- 
tolate in the world whidhi could never be exercised by one 
set apart exclusively for the religious life. For as important 
and necessary as their work is, they cannot go into the many 
phases of the market-place. They can guide, direct and en- 
courage, yes; but they depend on lay Chiist-heareis to carry 
the torch into every segment of public life. Those in religious 
life cannot take a job, for instance, as clerk to a supreme court 
justice, teacher in a state collie, official in a lalxxr imion, 
personnel director in a corporation, staff writer on a news- 
paper, secretary to a magazine editor, or one of a thousand 
other posts in vital ^^hercs where so much is at stake. 

Any, therefore, who have ever felt stirring within them 
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that divine urge to be another Christ in dieir ovra limited 
way— no matter who they are, where they are or what they 
are— should do everything in their power to nurture and 
strengthen it. If they are generous with God, He will be more 
than generous with diem. If they are willing and deter- 
mined in His name to go into the turmoil of the market-place, 
regardless of how pagan it may he, not to find fault with it 
hut to make it even a tiny bit better because they have added 
their speck of light— then they will be embarking on a life- 
time of thrilling, satisfying, even though hidden, venture 
that will continue on past death into eternity. 

They vidll begin to experience, possibly for the first time 
in their fives, the sublime difference between the confining 
limitations of mere striving for self and the exhilarating privi- 
lege of the fixed purpose of serving all mankind. In a very 
real sense, there •will never be a dull moment in their fives. 
The worse the problem is, the more they will relish tackling 
it. Misunderstandings, setbacks, ridicule, even an occasional 
“kick in the teeth” vnU be taken in stride. In fact they ■will 
count the day lost that doesn’t bring to them some share, 
small or large, of the suffering that was Christ’s and which 
he promised must be the lot of anyone who would be His 
co-worker. 

Buoying them up every indb of the way will be the deeply 
satisfying and stimulating assurance that, inadequate as th^ 
may be, Christ works in, through and with them. The fur- 
ther they get into the apostolate, the more humble they will 
become, the more they will realize that they are nothing more 
than errand boys or messengers, but still, by God’s grace, the 
coimecting finis between God and men. Oftentimes it may 
truthfully be said of them that “with you there, Christ is 
there”— and if they are not there, Christ is not there. Yes, 
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make no mistake about it, they are His fersoned representa- 
tives. And the one thing He begs of people above all else is 
not merely to adore Him but, as a proof of their love, to 
bring Him into the midst of the darkness— even into the hate, 
the sordidness, the repulsiveness of every walk of life where 
paganism holds sway over weak, confused humanity. 

SINE SPrEOTUAI. FOUNDATIONS DEEP 

To do this on a life-time basis, it is only good sense for 
them to get into the routine of some sort of spiritual “daily 
dozen” in. order to start sinking their spiritual foundation 
deep and to keep in good spiritual trim. Doing this will help 
them persevere over the long years in which they will be 
vitally needed. It will aid them to overcome paganism before 
paganism overcomes them. It will assist them to balance 
“action” with the Source of any good they may do. It will 
enable them to rise above the trials and temptations that the 
Devil, with all his subtlety and persistence, always employs 
to trip up any and all who make things uncomfortable for 
him. Faithfulne^ to daily spiritual exercises will serve to 
keep them ever conscious that they are in the presence of 
God and that they have a most important mission in life to 
perform. And they will soon find that their every action be- 
comes a prayer. 

It is an old axiom that "you can't give what you haven’t 
got” They should not, however, mistake that to mean that 
if they are not spiritual experts they can’t do anything. No, 
far from it There’s not a person in the world who cannot 
gjlve somediing to the betterment of the worid. No matter 
how far removed from God one may be, he still remains a 
child of God, and therefore he can still do something for 
God, thereby coming at least one degree closer to his Maker. 

But it is liltewise true that one who would play a special 
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r6le, such as that of a fiKt-line Christopher, must make a 
special efiFort to develop his mterior life and increase his 
spiritual power, not simply for his own self-sanctification, hut 
above all else for the sanctification of the world. 

The more one prays, the more one grows in the knowledge 
and love of God, the more hopeful one becomes, and there- 
fore the more effectively brings Him into the world. 

For Catholics, the following is offered as a suggested daily 
schedule: 

Ci) Morning prayers; 

(2) Meditation or reflection— even 3 minutes a day would 
be of value; 

C3) Whenever possible, attendance at Mass and reception 
of Holy Communion; 

C4) Grace at meals, as well as recitation of the Rosary and 
the Angelus; 

(5) Reading of a spiritual book Ca minimum of 5 minutes 
a day) and a few verses of the New Testament; 

(6) Special prayer to the Holy Spirit before more impor- 
tant tasks; 

(7) Night prayers and examination of conscience. 

This simple routine would take a very small portion of 
time out of the 24 hours a day, but would go a long way in 
making the entire day purposeful and fruitful. If it is not 
possible to follow any but a few of diese exercises, each per- 
son should select what he or she likes. But whatever is de- 
cided on, it should be lived up to. The day should not be 
allowed to end without fulfilling whatever each has pre- 
scribed for himself or herself. The discipline of being faithful 
is valuable in itself, but the long-term worth of the daily 
“treatment” will be felt in an increasing way the longer a 
person perseveres in it 
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Some time ago when talking with an outstanding maga- 
zine writer about this hope of guiding into vital fields as 
first-line Christophers the many thousands over the country 
who had contemplated entering the religious life, as well as 
all others interested in going “part way, full-time,” this man 
made a quick reply that has stuck in my memory and has 
prodded me to do something about it. 'If you ever get enough 
people like that in the places that count and as much inter- 
ested in saving everyhody else as they are in saving them- 
selves, you will certainly he throwing an awful lot of grace 
around in the world." It was a rather blunt statement, but its 
truth was challenging. 

WE MUST NOT FAII, IHEM 

Emphasis on a sturdy spiritual life is necessary above all 
else, but ranking next in importance is the broad vision of 
Christ. The Devil takes special delight in getting anyone 
with apostolic potentialities to become so preoccupied with 
nooks and comers that he niisses the great issues that harass 
the world. After a while he can’t see the forest for the trees. 
There is strong, gripping temptation to withdraw into one’s 
little world, of getting the “God and myselF’ complex, instead 
of the fuller, traer and most essential “God, myself and every- 
body else” attitude. 

It is $0 easy, strangely enough, fc»: those who devote them- 
sdives most faithfully to ^iritual exercises to become over- 
solicitous about saving self, body and soul, while ignoring 
the pitiful plight of the vast numbers over the earth who 
are starving— physically, mentally and spiritually. Yes, even 
those who at one time or other in their lives gave some 
thought of dedicating themselves one hundmd percent to God 
and souls not infrequently dlmw little hesitancy in taking back 
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about dgbty percait when ibey get into the narrow rut of 
their own limited ^heres. 

A qiecial obligation tests on those of us who are Catholics. 
We are entrusted with the fulness of God’s Trudi. However, 
there is always the danger of our overlooking the fact that 
this Truth of God is meant for others as much as it is meant 
for us. We have a serious obligation to offer it to them at least 
by way of good example— but not to force it upon them. 

As individuals, we often betray the Truth. Most he- 
quendy this betrayal is brought about by failing to have an 
dl-embradng— that is to say, CathoKo— desire to bring all men 
to that fulness of Truth which we are fortunate enough to 
possess. Yet these others who lack the fulness of the Truth 
of Christ are by no means all in utter darkness. They, too, 
possess in varying degrees the true Light Which enlightens 
every man that comes into the world. They, too, can be 
bearers of such light as they possess. 

The Gospels make it dear that Christ took men as they 
were and built on the raw material offered Him. To a chosen 
few He gave special training and instruction to equip them 
to be full-fledged, fully accredited apostles. Yet, at the same 
time. He vitished every person who had even the smallest 
consdousness of His Truth to participate actively in spread- 
ing it 

He was willing to accept assistance horn any well-meaning 
source and, m so doing. He occasionally ran counter to His 
disdples. They were obviously proud of themsdives when 
one day they told Him that a certain man was "casting out 
devils in Thy name, and vse forbade hint, because he foP 
hmeth not with us.” But Christ corrected than; "Forbid him 
not; for he that is not agcdnst you, is for you” (Jjuhe 9:49- 
50) He did not keep His first disdples waiting for years 
until their instruction would be so perfect that dbey would 
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be certain not to misrepresent Him. On fbe contrary. He 
se^Dis to have urged them to be His messengers from the 
start, sending them to hand on what Light they had and to 
publish the good news as they had taken it in. 

And those possessed of the Light who carried it to others 
less fortunate, were rewarded by an ever-deepening insight 
into the Truth in all its fulness and beauty. 

So it was then; so it is now. Any efiEort a man makes to 
grasp the Truth and live the Life is certain to bring him 
doser to Christ. “Thou wouldst not have sought Me," He 
said to St. Augustine, “had not 1 already "been seeking thee." 
God wants man, though He doesn’t need him. His grace is 
penetrating, ever present and ever pressing upon us, and it 
will use any hold it has on a man to make its grasp more 
secure. Besides, it is a law of our nature that we can only 
take in new truth in terms of the old. No missioner begins 
his work by belittling even the crudest absurdities of the 
religion of the people to whom he has gone. The good mis- 
sioner, like St. Paul on the Areopagus, looks for common 

Suppose the man with whom you go to work every day 
believes in some power he is willing to call God. And sup- 
pose that some lingering fragrance of the poetry of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount still encourages him to believe that God 
is a Father in heaven who cares for the birds of the air and 
the lilies of the field and even one hair on the head of a man. 
Suppose he has no affiliation with any church and is hardly 
able to grasp what the word "Christian" means, yet would 
resent being refused the name. Is he your ally or your enemy? 

Perhaps he is a little of both. But you may still urge him 
to spread that portion of the Truth he already possesses to 
the many he can contact— and you cannot— who hai'O never 
heard or imagined that the hairs on their heads meant any- 
thing to anyone. If you are thinking to yourself, "Who shall 
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go?” and you feel your friend would answer, “Here I am; 
send me,” why should you hesitate to send him into a dark- 
ness more complete than his? By his very going, he may 
come closer to Christ. 

A doctor possessing the truth of medicine does not com- . 
promise with disease when he succeeds in getting a sick emu 
to accept only a small ficaction of that truth. Even getting his 
patient to follow one principle of good health— such as brush- 
ing his teeth— is a step m the right diceiction. 

The acceptance of one simple principle, more often than 
not, arouses a voluntary desire for moce, because the human 
mind has a natural love for truth which sometimes needs 
but the merest prompting to become more fully aroused. Yet 
even when the acceptance of a fragment of the truth does 
not lead to the gmdual adoption of the whole, a one percaat gam 
is not to be despised. 

The Marxists today furnish one of the most graphic ex- 
amples of unswerving allegiance to a creed -without the 
slightest suggestion of compromise. Not for one moment do 
they water down their doctrine. Not in any way do they 
ever convey the idea that any other hdief is the equivalent 
of theirs. StiU, they have been tmusually successful in getting 
millions to go along with them as well-wisheis, sympadiizers, 
fdlow-travders, and in dozens of other da^fications rang- 
ing all the way from the “one percenters,” on up. 

All of these wdl-wishers, sympathizers and fellow-travellers 
serve a purpose for the cause of Marxism, little as they may 
realize it. 

Quite apart from any deception they use in other matters, 
the Communists— to pay them the credit— have shrewdly seen 
that it is a sounder missionary approach to get people to move 
step by stq> towards Marxism over a period of years, than it 
is to expect them to advance too far, too quickly. During this 
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transition process, one of the most effective means to ensure 
steady progress towards Marxism is to encourage novices to 
play a partial role in passing on, or otherwise promoting, 
some theory of atheistic materialism. 

By the same token, if the 70,000,000 in our land who be- 
long to no church could be encouraged to embrace and prac- 
tice even one truth of Christ, they would he advancing, even 
if ever so slighdy, in the right direction. 

Not only did Christ, by word and example, make it clear 
that He welcomed any who would spread His Truth, in 
whatever measure. His greatest Apostle, Paul, was most ex- 
plicit about it in his letter to the Philippians: 

"And many of the brethren in the Lord, growing confident 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word of 
God without fear. Some indeed, even out of envy and 
contention, but some also for good vidll, preach Christ. 
Some preach Christ out of charity, knowing that I am set 
for the defence of the gospel. And some out of contention 
preach Christ not sincerely, supposing that diey raise af- 
fliction to my bonds. But what then? So that by all means, 
whether as a pretext, or in truth, Christ be preached, in 
this also I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” (PfeiZ. 1:14-18)* 


* Monsignor Ronald Knox» in his recent translation of the New Testa- 
ment (made at the request the Catholic Bishops of England) renders 
this passage as follows: 

"And most of the Brethren^ deriving £cedh confidence in the Lord from 
my imprisonment, are making bold to preach God*s word with more 
freedom dtan ever. Some of mem, it is true, fox no better reason dtan 
rivalry or jealousy; but there are others who really proclaim Christ out 
of good-will Some, 1 mean, are moved by charity, Wiause they recog- 
nize dmt I am here to defend the gpspd, others by party spirit, pro- 
claiming Christ from wrong motives, just because they hope to make 
my chains gall me worse. matter, so long as either way, for private 
ends or In all honesty, Christ is proclaimed? Of that I am gfad now; yes, 
axidIshiiUl^gladh4m»fter. • • •’’(Phil x:z4-x8) 
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A MISSIONARY PROJECT 

To be an effective apostolic instrument, therefore, a first- 
line Christopher must be anxious to “go” to all, especially 
those farthest from Christ, to “launch out” daringly— in short, 
to be a misshner. He should regard the job to be done as 
plainly a mismnccry project. 

God has put that “litde bit of the missionary” in every hu- 
man being. The evil-minded have long recognized this and 
constantly keep reminding their followers “not to keep to 
yourselves what we give you, but spread it. Don’t take any 
job. Take a job that counts— a job where you can spread 
ideas . . .” 

If the missionary vision can s^^ the evil to action on a 
world-wide scale never witnessed before, it can be utilized 
with far greater effect for Christ-like vrork, since that spark 
was intended by the Creator, not for evil, but for good. 

For those di^sed to hit for the big world in the name 
of Christ- as He intended they should— the Christopher id^ 
can be a help. It is nothing new; it is as old as the hiUs. It 
merely applies to the heart of America the same simple ap- 
proach used by a missioner in bringing Christ into a pagan 
city in China. 

Instead of sitting self-contained on the city's outskirts, com- 
plaining or criticizing, he goes in— ag^ as Christ said to do. 
Even if he is alone, makes no apparent progre^, perhaps is 
persecuted and even imprisoned, nevertheless he is there! He 
has fulfilled the first thing Our Saviour commanded in order 
for VIS to win the world, namely, to "go." And because he is 
there, Christ is working through him, bringing lig^t into 
darkness, far mcMce than even he realizes. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE GOOD PAGAN 

To first-line Christophers, more than to any ofheK, there 
should be a ringing challenge in this missionary perspective 
and purpose. If enough show particular initiative in bring- 
ing the truth of Christ to the one hundred million of our 
people who, like sheep without a shepherd, are reached by 
practically no one in His Name, they can help save our coun- 
try from a deadly paganism into which the majority of our 
citizens are retreating, step by step. And if enough make it 
their business to go into the mainstream of our life and re- 
store to it the basic spiritual concepts upon which America 
was founded, there is high hope that they can do much to 
save from disaster not alone the United States but the world 
as well. 

This paganism, which more and more deifies this life and 
rejects Ae hereafter, is well described by Rosalind Murray 
in her excellent book, The Good. Pagan's FaUure* She puts 
her finger on the roots of most of the confusion and tragedy 
that wracks our present-day world. It is not Communism, 
Nazism or Fascism. They are only syoaptoms, however ter- 
rible, of a more serious malady. They are like deficiency 
diseases that afflict the body when its normal vigor and re- 
sisteutice have fallen far below the danger point. 

Miss Murray makes a strong point when she fixes most of 
the blame, not on the bri^nds who have and still are ter- 
rorizing the ^rth, but on the average “good pagan” who is 
one with Stalin and Hitler in his denial of G^; is one with 
thdr complete rejection of the Divine Image in man. The only 
point of difference in the comparison is that the "good pagan” 
overlooks the devastating effects that must inevitably follow 
such malicious, short-sighted thinking. 


* Lx>ngxnans, Green and Co. 
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In one sense these neo-pagans are more dangerous than the 
Communists, for they reach in and effectively corrode large 
numbers whom the totalitarians can never reach. They are not 
vicious or cruel, “hut only those who huild up the repnements 
of this world to the exclusion of the next." They reject the laws 
of God and, as a result, they suffer the consequences of such 
rejection. 

These consequences are inevitable. A man may play a poor 
game of golf when he knows the rules. When he rejects die 
rules, however, the plain fact is that he doesn’t play at all! 
As poorly as men may act with the Ten Commandments, 
they certainly don’t carry on any better when they toss those 
same Commandments aside. 

Warnings of this trend toward paganism and materialism 
have been increasing on all sides. Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio, Texas, pointed out this danger when 
he recendy stated: 

"It took us twenty, centuries to build a none too strong 
Western civilization. We may see most of it destroyed in our 
own time. Commimists take their religion seriously; many 
Christians do not. The missionaries of Communism work 
feverishly to teach their heresies; easy going Christians who 
are called to be aposdes of truth, justice and love still indul^ 
in the luxury of apathy, lethmgy, complacence, stupid pride, 
race hatred and economic injustice. Meanwhile, millions of 
Christians are going into slavery worse than death.’’ 

Rabbi Samuel Thurman echoed the same thought not long 
a^ when he told the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
in Kansas Gty: 

"Man’s all-consuming and all-embracing enterprise seems 
to be to impose man's design on the universe. . . . Fifty 
years from now a great-grandson will conclude that the rabbis 
of today had very little to say or do about God and altogether 
too much to say and do about the world. 
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“The ears of our own pec^le are deaf to the voice of 
prophecy. They are much more attuned to the sirens of eco- 
nomic demands and material comforts. The spiritual has been 
supplanted by the secular.” 

Speaking on the modem church one Protestant called this 
same idea to his co-religionists' attention in the following 
words: 

"It has forgotten its trae business— the production of holi- 
ness. Holiness, not just consolation, moral uplift or social 
reform. . . . And the business of rehgion is ... to give 
men eternity, and to give themselves to eternity— that so, by 
this resort to the center— they may integrate their whole 
existence. . . .” 

In similar vein. Dr. Charles C. Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, a well known Protestant magazine, 
pointed out: 

“The membership of Protestant churches has only a vague 
idea of what Christianity really is. . . . Protestantism, in our 
time . . . has not been generating a great faith of its own. 
We have been losing our religion to secularism. The result 
is that both the general community and the church member- 
ship are religiously illiterate.” 

EVDOENCaa OF THIS NEW PAGANISM IN OUK YOCnOH 

This pag^ism is not confined to adults, either. Like the 
totalitarians, many parents have eliminated, or allowed to be 
eliminated from the training of youth, all thought of God 
and the supernatural, with the result that their children have 
had instilled in their minds the idea that this life is the begin- 
ning and end of everything. Two astounding sets of statistics 
CMifirm this fact. One concerns Germany, the other deals 
vnih the United States. 

The first set of fibres is contained in the Protestant 
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weekly, Der Sonntag of Dresden, which recendy published 
the results of an inquiry it made among school children to 
determine the effects upon them of the de-Christianizing 
program that took place imder the Nazis— -effects which may 
well be felt for generations to come. 700 children, aged 9 to 
iz, were asked the simple question: "Who vms Jesus Chnst?" 
Only 7% of the children living in big cities and r % of those 
living in suburbs were able to answer. Of the 2% 

had heen told about the Divine Saviour by their mothers. 
Only 13 among r63 children knew the meaning of Easter. 
Of 179 city yoimgsters asked if they prayed daily, only 8 
replied in the affirmative. Not more than 13 out of 480 chil- 
dren living in the suburbs said any prayers at all. 

The second set of statistics emphasizes that what is taking 
place in America is much the same. Millions of our children 
ate being deprived, just as effectively as the innocents under 
the Nazis, of the one most powerful force of self-control— the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. The paganizing of our educational 
system has resulted in a changed oudook on the part of our 
youth and prepared the way for a wave of godlessness, juve- 
nile delinquency and adult crime that increases by the hour. 
As Louis B. Nidhols, Assistant Director of die F.B.I., stated 
before a recent conference of the Methodist Church: 

"Criminals develop: they are not bom. Somewhere in 
their development someone has fallen in the discharge of a 
duty . . . people for the most part commit crime because 
they do not possess a sufficient sense of moral responsibility 
, . . crime we will continue to have so long as man is dwarfed 
by a lack of moral and spiritual nurture." 

The figures speak for themselves. A minimum of 6,000,000 
persons in this country, or i out of every 23, have criminal 
records, an F.B.I. report shows. And, according to the Meth- 
odist Voice of Wadbiington, D. C.: 
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“We have the highest rate of crime and delinquency in 
our history. 

'We have tibree times as many criminals in our penal insti- 
tutions as we have students in our colleges and universities. 

"More prostitutes, under 18, -were arrested last year than 
in any previous year. 

“Eleven out of twelve of our young people do not attend 
any church. 

“2,000,000 of our young men and women are infected, 
annually, with social diseases until it has become our Public 
Enemy No. One. 

“During the war, 1,000,000 babies were bom out of wed- 
lock. 

"60,000 of these babies were bom to girls under 14 years 
of age. 

‘We have one murder every 40 minutes, 60 suicides every 
day, and one major crime committed every 22 seconds. 

“In some places divorces equal marriages.” 

THE PRICE OF NEGLECT 

To neglect this situation any longer is to invite disaster. 
It will leave the field wide open to those whose only “god” 
is the collectivist state and who see in man a mere beast of 
fiesh and bone, devoid of an immortal soul. To neglect this 
task is to allow the “top-soil” of our free society to dry up 
and be blown away as so much dust 

Such a condition, while desperate, does not call for action 
marked by violence, nor by hysterical outbursts of emotion. 
Rather does it call for grim, apostolic determination aa the 
part of all Christophers, of first-line Christophers in particu- 
lar, to work as hard to integrate spiritual values into all 
phases of life as the enemies of civilization are striving to 
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eliminate them. This positive note was stressed by the late 
Pope Pius XI when he said: 

"We cherish the firm hope that the fanaticism with which 
the sons of darkness work day and night at their materialistic 
and atheistic propaganda will at least serve the holy purpose 
of stimulating the sons of light to a like and even greater zeal 
for the honor of the Divine Majesty" 

If a person needs any further Orging to play his or her part 
as a first-line Christopher and do somediing to relieve the 
present tragedy, he or she would do well to reflect for a mo- 
ment on this possibility: . more than a small portion of the 
world-wide confusion may be due to die fact that people like 
themselves, who have been given so much spiritually, still 
hesitate to share even a little of that treasure with those who 
have nothing at all. That “litde,” multiplied many times over 
by others who, like you, hold back, may make all the differ- 
ence between spiritual life and death for coimdess millions. 

The lack of a seemingly insignificant chemical, it was 
found not long ago, is die cause of the hitherto mys- 
terious, widespread death of sheep. Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, 
director of the School of Nutrition of Cornell University, 
recendy discovered that the absence of one small, vital nutri- 
ent in the soil, known as cdbcdt, has been the cause of wide- 
spread livestock loss. "It has "been found," Dr. Maynard 
states, “that .1 mg Can infinitesimal ficaction of an ounce) of 
cohcdt daily makes the difference between life and death in 
a sheep; a lack of this minute amount was responsible for ike 
death of tens of thousands of animals yearly before ike dis- 
covery was made" 

To such a condition the sensible reaction should not be to 
blame the sheep for their fatalities. They have a right to ex- 
pect “diepherds” to see to their care and help provide that 
which is missing. 

That not enough "shepherds” have gone into the "high- 
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ways” in the spiritual sense, has been due to the increasing 
tendency to put more value on the passing comforts of this 
life and less on eternal joys of the hereafter. Those who have 
scourged the earth have had one objective in common— the 
defiant rejection of a personal Gk>d and a future life. That 
rejection alone shotild be ai^;umait ^ough for any one, 
especially a person who once felt drawn to the complete 
service of God, to further with every bit of energy he or she 
can muster the one principle which is such a stumbling block 
to the godless. 


A RABB OPPORTUNmr 

For all Christc^hers, first-line lay apostles particularly, 
there is now an exceptionally rare opportunity to accomplish 
great thin^ by showing devoted solicitude for the one hun- 
ted million in our country who are getting further and 
further away from the immutable principles of Christ. Com- 
munism and other evils may come and go, but this greater 
problem, involving a gradual loss of appreciation of the main 
foundations of our civilization, is far more serious than all 
of them put tc^ether. It is the heart of America's sickness 
today. In its wake vidll inevitably follow a returning pagan- 
ism, a fading vision, a slow but sure degradation and slipping 
back to the revolting evils prevalent among mankind before 
the coming of Christ 

Not for one moment should we overestimate America’s 
position in the world today. But we should not underestimate 
it, either. Whether we like it or not, we in this a>imtry have 
had thrust upon us a terrifying re^nribility to show the 
way to a heartsick world. C^ly recently one magazine sol- 
emnly editorialized: “It is an c^n secret in the rest of the 
world that 20th century civilization would be guided in large 
part by the heart, the wisdom, and the power of the United 
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States. The secret has spread in every foreign newspaper, 
before every meeting of foreign ministers . . 

It is much more than the dollars, food, medicine and ma- 
terial thing s of America that the world needs and reaUy 
vrants. What they crave above all dise is die spirit that makes 
America the great nation it is. And diat spirit above aU else 
is God’s truth proclaiming through the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and die Bill of Rights that even 
the least individual as a child of God, has rights that no man 
or nation can take from him, the right to life, to liberty, and 
to the pursuit of happiness which begins here but will have 
its supreme fulfillment in eternity. 

What an honor and a privilege, then, for anyone at this 
cririral time to jump into the breech and help change the 
course of history. But who is better fitted, better equipped for 
this than a first-line Christopher? To them it can be said most 
emphatically and hopefully: 'You can change the face of 
the worldl" 

THE TEST OP SINCEBTIY 

It remains to be seen, however, whether they will gladly 
take up the challenge— or backtrack. There is litde danger of 
exaggerating the important role that they can play, and it 
will be a terrible pity if they realize this only when it is too 
late— when they stand before the judgment seat of die Al- 
mighty. The test of their sincerity can be fairly accurately 
measured by how many go into the market-place, the apos- 
tolic vigor they show in seizing the initiative, and in the num- 
bers in which they, as "committees of one” encourage other 
men and wtnnen to be other Christs. 

If they have any doubt of the power they have in iheit 
hands (by God’s grace) or of the immense and urgendy 
needed contribution Christ expects them to make to the com- 
mon good of all, they might consider for a moment the im- 
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pelling resolve of Franz Werfel, expressed in his preface to 
the Song of Bernadette. "I vowed," Werfel declared, "that 
I would evermore and everywhere in cdl 1 wrote, magnify the 
divine mystery, the holiness of man, careless of a feriod 
which has turned away with scorn and rage and indifference 
from these ultimate values of our mortal lot” 

In one of his essays, “Can We Live Without Faith In 
God,” he stresses the same spiritual concern, with esplicit 
Ceven if qualified) tribute to Christ “It is especially as a 
Jew,” he stated, "by virtue of a primeval affinity of blood and 
character that I feel myself justified in the following view: 
this world that calls itself civilized can be spiritually healed 
if it finds its way back to Christianity . . . because the 
teaching of Christ . . . not only is not exhausted, but has 
scarcely been felt. Because in its metaphysical and ethical 
values it towers star-high above every trend of the present 
day. Because it places the gross, materialistic barbarian, the 
stockholder of nothingness, the possessed possessor of per- 
sonal interests . . . before the sacred paradox, Xive con- 
trary to your interests for Truth and Life.'” 

If one like Werfel felt so deeply, wrote so strongly, and 
fought so valiantly up to his very death, can those who pos- 
sess Christ’s Truth in its fulness do any less? If he and others 
like him, who have experienced no special calling by God, 
have dedicated themselves so completely to the furtherance 
of divine truth, will those who have experienced a perscmal 
invitation ficom on high, hesitate to be first-line Christophers? 
Will they hesitate to "magnify the divine mystery, the hoU- 
of man . . evermore and everywhere" in everything 
that they do? 

If their hearts and souls are filled with faith in God, hope 
for the future, and love of humanity, they will seek out any 
post into which they can fit, in the fidds of education, gov- 
ernment, labor-management, writing, social service, library or 
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any other sphere affecting the destiny of the many and not 
merely tie few. They will not mind hardships, monotony, 
discouragements. They wiU deliberately take a low-paying 
job, if it is one of great missionary possibilities. They will 
find a certain joy in carrying a Goss. As they grow in love 
of people and the desire to help them aU reach their eternal 
destiny, they will not coimt the cost of wear and tear on 
themselves. In fact, they will more and more see the wisdom 
of taking thing s a bit hard in this life and waiting for their 
rest in heaven. 


“a world to win!” 

Across- the desk of a leading Gmmunist in New York is 
stretched in large letters this challenging inscription: “A 
WORLD TO WIN!” It is a constant reminder to him and 
all who come to see him that there is nothing local or limited 
about the Gmmunist goal. No matter how insignificantly 
placed they may be, their missionary aim is not two blocla 
or their own little environment. It is the world! Every move 
they make is a move to reach for dl mankind. Because of 
their global vision, they become ten times as effective in what- 
ever area they find themselves. 

Where did the Communists get this broad-^uged vision^ 
Why is it when they take a job it is seldom, if ever, a routine 
one? Why is it nearly always a creative post that touches the 
lives of the multitude, not merdy the few? Why is it that 
every true Communist displays such driving purpose, enter- 
prise and direction? Why is he willing to put up with endle^ 
delays, hard work, inconvenience, misunderstanding, bore- 
dom, setbacks, sufferings and even defeat, in his extraor- 
dinary allegiance to his cause? 

In the answer to these questions, there are many factois. 
But outranking them all, believe it or not, is the broad- 
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visioned daring of Christ in which they have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated— while at the same time schooied to REJECT 
His Truth. 

Those who would recapture that daring of Christ and ac- 
cept His Truth, those who would he other Christs— especially 
fi]^-line Christophers— can yet take the play away fccnn the 
godless. 

Fired hy the missionary spirit God has implanted in them, 
they can reach for the world as far as they are able. They can 
seek— whenever and wherever possible— jobs where they can 
bring into action, on a full time basis, their personal, indi- 
vidual power for the general good. They can influence the 
many, not merely the few. 

They can show the way as lay aposdes in bringing the world 
back to Christ! 



XVI 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 
IN AN ORGANIZATION 


A 

jt V.NY GROUP or society or club is very 
much like a football team. Well organized, it is worth some- 
thing more than the eleven players who happen to be on it. 
Yet unless these same players have a sense of personal respon- 
sibility and individual initiative, they will fall far short of 
their objective. 

With reg^d to organizations, this is true whether the ob- 
jective in question be good or eviL A small, well-organized 
group of subversives in Pittsburgh took over and dominated 
policies of an important labor union becartse, individu- 
ally, they never lost sight of their group’s primary aim. And 
because they subordinated all other considerations to this end, 
ih^ succeeded where otherwise they might have faded. 

On a brighter note, horn a Christopher point of vi^, not 
long ago a handful of alert unionists— Cadiolics, Protestants 

33a 
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and Jews alike— finally were able to restore democratic leader- 
ship to another trade group which, for ten years, had been 
Communist-controlled. To do this meant persistent organiza- 
tional work for over a year. Inactive fellow members were 
rounded up and encouraged to show personal interest, to 
attend meetings, to speak out on the issues which concerned 
them, to accept individual responsibility by working on com- 
mittees and fulfilling a variety of other minor obligations, all 
of which eventually brought gratifying results. 

The notable success of the Freedom Train in calling to the 
attention of the entire nation the great historical documents 
of America was due to a small organized group of business- 
men. Theirs was a noble idea coupled with broad vision, 
simple planning, and efficient execution of the program 
agreed upon. What could easily have remained an empty 
dream, never to be fulfilled, became instead a vital reality 
and accomplished more than any other recent single effort 
in making the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, and other documents of historic signifi- 
cance better known and more deeply cherished. 

In one midwestem city a group of public-spirited citizens, 
realizing that many ideas m the minds of people have their 
origin in the printed word, banded tc^ether to force the pub- 
lic libraries of their community to include more boolK of 
better quality on their shelves. 

In Washington, D. C., a few employees of a government 
office organized dhemselves to do something, in Christopher 
fashion, about the Russian menace to global peace. Distressed 
by continual talk on the subject with no accompanying ac- 
tion, twelve of them meet once a week during lunch hour to 
pray for the return of Russia to a Christian way of life. A 
local radio news commentator heard about the meetings and 
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during one of his broadcasts referred to the need of prayer 
during these perilous times. 

In each of the previous instances, sometimes one person, 
sometimes several individuals, were responsible for sparking 
group action. While the Christopher movement neither ini- 
tiates nor sponsors groups of any hind, it is interesting to 
discover that organizations already established are including 
a Christopher purpose in their objectives. Others, recently 
started, are taking the Christopher idea as their guide and 
inspiration. One such group in Philadelphia has directed a 
large share of its energies to getting people into the main 
fields that influence the lives of millions— into education, 
government, labor-management, and cormnunications. 

In one large western univerrity a few students, guided by 
a member of the faculty, combined to restore what they felt 
would be a healthier atmosphere to the student committee, 
the campus paper, student rallies, and other university youth 
activities. Recognizing that the chief reasons for the success 
of a small number of subversives within the student body 
who dominated these spheres was due, not so much to their 
strength, but to the apathy of the majority of sound-minded 
students, they resolved to play active roles in the various 
student projects. Under the leadership of one young man 
who had becmne familiar widi the Christt^her idea, they 
worked constantly to encourage more members of the student 
body to show an interest in their own affairs by taking respon- 
sible positions whenever and wherever possible. Moreover, 
they laid out a program through which were taught the de- 
tails and important obligations of those holding such posts. 

MANY JOIN BUT FEW WORK 

This importance of positive, individual acticm in all kinds 
of organizations was pointed out quite clearly recently by E, 
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T. Leech, editor of The Pittshurgh Press ctf the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain. Answering the question as to what 
a God-fearing American can do in the face of the totalitarian 
menace to this country, Mr. Leech wrote: 

“. . . every citizen, young and old, is a part of some 
groups which have an influence in our social and public life. 
He belongs to a church or a union or a veterans’ society or 
civic club or a school class or a nationality organization; most 
citizens belong to a number of groups. . . . Get a Conunu- 
nist into a club or a union or an office or a school or a fra- 
ternal society, and he’ll go right to work. His first job is to 
convert some other member of the group to his viewpoint. 
Then there’ll be two of them— and their next job is to try to 
convert two others— thus making four . . . they have done 
it over and over again. They are past masters as evangelists 
—as seekers of converts. They have been trained in that art. 

“As for the average loyal American, he enjoys the greatest 
privilege— but also the most dangerous one— which democracy 
can offer . . . the privilege of complete indifference. And 
he enjoys it overtime . . . [Americans] are great joiners hut 
poor participants in the affairs of the organizations which they 
join or the groups to which they belong by force of circum- 
stances. 

“Workingmen belong to unions— but most of them don’t 
go to the union meetings. Businessmen belong to trade associ- 
ations— but few go to the association conventions or take any 
part in the fixing of association policies. Farmers join agri- 
cultural bodies— but only a small number are active in what 
those bodies do. Veterans join special societies— but most 
never attend the matings. Civic clubs enroll lots of members 
—but few active workers. In short, Americans belong to all 
stats of things— but they just belong. They don't work; they 
don't speak; they don't meet; they don’t vote.” 

Finally, after referring to the fact that subversives know 
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they have to control only a few people in order to control 
group policies, Mr. Leech concludes, “Here ... is where 
the in^vidual American citizen can answer the question: 
What can I do?’ . . . He, too, can be a missionary, just as 
the Commies are— but on the American side. Go to meetings; 
don't be afraid to speak out; don't dodge a share of the re- 
sponsibility; vote for good candidates . . . don’t be indiffer- 
ent. Be a working American, instead of merely a drifting 
one.” 

In groups people often assimilate each other’s basic atti- 
tudes. Many of Ae ideas a person has and the thoughts he 
expresses have been absorbed, consciously or unconsciously, 
from feiends and associates with whom he comes in contact. 
It is inevitable that a man or woman who goes to organization 
or club meetings regularly is boimd to be affecied by what 
his or her companions are doing and saying. It is the old story 
of infii*ence or he influenced. Those with evil ideas can and 
are wreaking havoc in the lives of many good people whose 
main fault is that they are confused and uncertain as to their 
ultimate purpose as human bein^, made in Gcxl’s own image 
and likeness. 

You people with good ideas, good motives, and an eternal 
goal— in short, you Christophers— will accomplish wonders in 
bringing Christ’s Truth where there is ignorance and indif- 
ference the moment you realize the individual power for good 
which you can exert in any cdub or orgmization to which 
you may belong. Then will you more than matcdi the daring 
pace set by the godless who are adept at the simple and indi- 
spensable art of knowing people, moving among them, under- 
standing their problems, whims and fancies, sympathizing 
with them in their rorrows, rejcncang with them in their joys. 

Yet remember this. People, whether in an organization or 
not, can teU in an instant whether you go among them to 
help them and guide them, or whether you go mly when ycm 
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want them to help you. The sincerity of your interest, the 
honesty with whidi yon speak their language, the inoffensive' 
ness with which you air your views— all these are necessary. 
But by the same token, however, you dare not compromise 
Truth. And it is vital that you do stay on the job. 

WHERE YOU CAN BE A MISSIONER 

You should use your efforts to see that your organization 
fulfills an objective which best serves the interests of the 
many, not merely the few. It should not be allowed to parallel 
the example of one group in Pennsylvania (organized for an 
apostolic purpose) whose members were exceptionally fine 
people, yet who did little more than meet regularly and com- 
plain about conditions in the world— and did nothing to 
improve them. 

Fortunately, this sad state of affairs did not continue. Dur- 
ing the course of one particular meeting a C3«istopher woke 
the inembers up to the fact that they were hoping to accom- 
plish, by a once-a-month get-together of an hour or so, a 
program which never got beyond the talking stage. Anxious 
to strengthen the group by encouraging better individual 
participation in activities which would benefit large numbers 
of people, he inquired of the assembled men and women as 
to their varying occupations. To the surprise of all, it turned 
out that in almost every case they were holding jobs in which 
they did little more than earn a living. 

Follovdng up this information, the Christopher pointed out 
that in the one-hundred-and-forty-odd working hours in each 
month they might have been in jobs where not only could 
they earn a living, but could serve as missioners as well. Then 
he concluded with the suggestion that at least a few of diem 
could easily shift m positions which influence the thoughts 
and actions of large $&:tions of the population. That this 
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Christophers words hore fruit is confirmed by the fact that, 
in the months which followed, several of the members went 
into gpvamment work and one returned to the teaching pro- 
fession which she’d abandoned some years before. 

Another group, which devotes itself to emphasizing the 
sacredness of marriage, rvas astonished to find out from one 
of their members that they ware doing oiJy half the job of 
which they were capable. This member, a newspaperman, 
was asked by a Christopher to ejiplain the purpose of the 
organization. On being told, this Christc^her commented, 
“What you’re doing is fine. But aren’t you keeping too much 
to yourselves? Why don’t you get yoiu friends to bring their 
ideas on the Christian principles of marriage out into the 
mainstream of everyday life to those who never hear of them 
and who need them far more than you do? And since you're 
in the newspaper business, why don’t you use your organiza- 
tion to encourage more people like yourself to go into the 
writing field?” 

The reply was brief, but to the point: “Say, you've got 
something there. Never thought of that before, but I can see 
now that we’ve been thinking of ourselves too much. You 
know what I’m going to do? I’m personally going to push 
those ideas for all they’re worth!” 

THEY MISSED THE POINT 

A well-known audior and foreign affairs expert who 
recently returned from Europe recounted the trouble one 
country is having with the Reds. He pointed out that one 
weU-meaning group there mak^ a practice of loading and 
discussing the Papal encyclicals as the beat means of stepping 
atheistic materialism. But while they keq> talking about the 
importance of the encyclicals and how necessary are, 
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Strangely enough they do litde or nothing to put the Papal 
reconunendations into practical application. 

In contrast to this and on a more hopeful note, however, 
one very fine organization run along similar lines here in the 
United States, has put into everyday practice— with less stress 
on talk and more emphasis on action— these same encyclicals. 
Fired by a couple of tireless Christophers, whose every act 
bears striking testimony to the power of individual initiative 
in any group of people, this organization has been the means 
of affecting, for the better, the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens. 

Unceasing, positive action for good is the best and surest 
guarantee of a free, God-fearii^ America of the future. Noth- 
ing less will do, for it was Christ Himself who said, "Not 
every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of My Father 
Who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
(Matt. 7:21) 

One important consideration of organizational activities is 
the opportunity and need for the zealous Christopher to as- 
sume group leadership. It is simply another case of influence 
or be influenced; lead or be led. 

The active leaders of the various organizations in any gwen 
area are always few. These same leaders' names keep coming 
up as headb or officers of a number of various groups. For 
instance, in one Eastern city the commander of one of ffie 
local veterans’ posts is also a member of the city's housing 
commi^ion, is a campaign leader in the Red Cross drive, the 
Community Chest drive, the Infantile Paralysis and Cancer 
Fund programs, and is a member of several other civic and 
social clubs. 

The net result of situations like this is that the bulk of 
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organizational work falls on the shoulders of a few zealous 
individuals who are overburdened and cannot do justice to 
a variety of tasks at one and the same time. 

ORGANIZATIONS BY THE MILLION 

When you consider the multiplicity of the varied types of 
dubs and organizations in the United States, you will begin 
to realize the tremendous field for good which is waiting to 
be reached. Wherever people gather, there ideas can be 
distributed more subtly than in most other spheres of en- 
deavor. In this country alone there are approximately three 
million organizations of various kinds and functions. Included 
among them are the trade unions, some 15,000 women's 
dubs, iz,ooo service dubs, countless national, student, labor, 
business, professional and other organizations, and a host of 
local religious, charitable, community and civic groups. 

Also there are sports groups— teams of all kinds, gymnastic 
and outdoor dubs, hunting and fishing sodeties, bowling as- 
sociations. 

In addition, there are the mutual aid groups set up on a 
community or trade basis to care for the more unfortunate, 
dispensing all kinds of assistance to the indigent, the sick, 
the bereaved. 

There are the fraternal organizations, the veterans’ groups 
vnth national affiliations, the "hometowners”— the lowans 
gathered in California, the men of Oslo living in Minne- 
apolis. There are the young peoples' organizations, the hobby- 
ists, the stamp and coin collectors, ihe clubs ffiat fit every 
type of human interest imaginable. 

Most of these groups indude both men and women; but 
where, occasionally, an organization is composed exclusively 
of male members, almost invariably there will be an auxiliary 
for women. Through all of these channels it is pebble to 
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accomplish more than die original purpose for which such 
groups were formed. Individuals can be influenced on many 
subjects, die community guided, positions of leadership won. 
The godless find in organizations of all types a fertile field 
for their activities. We have much to learn from them. 

THE “gbASS roots”— and THE ORGANIZATION 

In recent years there has been much talk of “grass roots” 
movements, with the term being either used so loosely or 
misused altogether that people have come to suspect it as 
just another catch-phrase of the vote seeker or the political 
commentator. Actually there is such a thing as “grass roots” 
in our national life. The term denotes the average, down-to- 
earth men and women usually found in rural areas (yet not 
exclusively so) who are more concerned with everyday facts 
than tomorrow’s fancies. They lead ordinary lives, enjc^ sim- 
ple if routine pleasures, play with their children, eat home- 
cooked dinners, listen to dreir favorite comedians on the 
radio . . . and consider the running of society out of their 
province. 

The primary concern of each of these persons is his or her 
immediate family, supporting it, planning for it, holding it 
together. It is a big joh and doesn’t leave too much time for 
the problems of that bigger family called mankind. These are 
the grass-roots people whose horizons are too often limited by 
their most pressing needs and by their m(Kt immediate a>n- 
cems. Now and then, of course, the narrow pattern of their 
living is disturbed by a war, 1^ unemployment, by an elec- 
tion, by a new^j^r headline, by a radio broadcast. 

In all this picture, however, one thing has not been men- 
tioned. That is the fact that at some point in his or her 
crowded sdhedule he or she goes to an organization or club 
meeting. Whether this is done to vary routine or to indulge 
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in a less spectacular version of caSS society, is immaterial. The 
point is ^t each becomes, then, something more than an 
item in a family uni^ he becomes, instead, a commimity 
individual. And that is exactly where each can come into 
contact with ideas outside the normal mold of family living. 

In these community contacts at clubs and societies, ideas 
do take hold. You, the Christopher, interested in distributing 
Christ’s Truth and the basic principles upon which our re- 
public rests, will realize that to cultivate these grass roots you 
will have to spread the “seeds” of “grass.” Merely to sit 
around and wait for things to happen is to waste your life 
in a barren existence; meanwhile watching other people 
with evil ideas plant and reap the harvest. 

“. . . But about the eleventh hour he went out and 
formd others standing, and he saith to them: Why stand 
you here all the day idle?” CMaft. 20:6) 

BE ONE OF CX>d’s “sAI.ESMEn” 

To sell a product, salesmen are advised to make demon- 
strations. To win political campaigns, party workers ring door- 
bells. In both cases this means going from house to house, 
meeting people and telling (hem over and over a^in about 
a particular product. 

Doing these things will involve repetition, and purposely 
so. For example, imagine you are in a subway, bus, or street- 
car, and you see an ad for some sort of medication guaranteed 
to relieve coughs due to colds. The message leaves no con- 
scious impression. You turn the pages of a newspaper, and 
you see the same advertisement. You hear its praises sung on 
the radio. Still this has no visible effect. One day, however, 
you come ^own with a cold. You begin to cough. You visit 
the drug-store on the way home from work and the man be- 
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hind the counter shows you several hiands of cough syrup. 
Which one will you buy? Chances are you’ll purchase the 
medicine you’ve already seen advertised. You’ve looked at its 
name so often, heard about it over the air so frequently, that 
it begins to look and sound like an old friend. 

That method can be carried over into an organization or 
club. A person at a meeting hears someone talking up the 
idea of preserving our God-given liberties. A day or so later 
he goes to his union and hears the same idea repeated, though 
perhaps with variations. Shortly afterwards while howling 
with some friends, he hears the same idea repeated by a fellow 
howling enthusiast. Now the idea becomes, in many ways, 
part of him. He has absorbed it, filed it away at the back of 
his mind. It is in his blood. Soon he is repeating that very idea 
in public as if it were his own, stating it with increasing con- 
viction and increasing enthusiasm. In dhort, he has been sold 
on the idea of God-given liberties in a free democracy. 

DANCaSRS TO BB AVOIDED 

The godless are fully aware of the power of repetition. 'That 
is why they have developed the technique to its most effec- 
tive point so as to undermine traditional institutions and 
fundamental concepts of freedom. And precisely because our 
freedom seems to be well founded, many good, if unthinking, 
citizens tend to laugh at the notion that totalitarian groups 
can wear away the hard rock of our God-given Constitutional 
guarantees of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is this condition which poses cme of the greats thr^ts 
to our free way of life. Our country faces a most sinister peril 
in this complacency, this failure to see the strength of godless 
erosion. 

There are parts of these United States where once grew 
rich, abundant crops but which today are wastelands because 
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not enough people made sufficient efforts in the direction of 
soil conservation. They did not protect die land either for 
themselves or for their children, "It’s only a handful of earth 
lost here and there,” many of them said. “No need to worry. 
There is a lot more left” 

Today, those “handfuls of earth” represent a major agri- 
cultural disaster. 

What erosion did to this soil of America, die constant in- 
roads of godless elements can and are doing to the liherdes 
which were purchased for us at such great cost by those who 
valued them even above life itself. 

A second and equally important danger to be avoided can 
best be summed up in the phrase, “sins of omission.” Many 
well-intentioned persons, even while joining various organi- 
zations to fight die life-sapping deterioration in our society, 
imwittingly encourage such deterioration. 

One striking illustration of this occurred in a large city a 
few months ago. An investigation revealed that there vwis a 
growing trend on the part of betteixjualified teachers of all 
religious convictions to withdraw from the educational field 
and go into pursuits where the work was easier and the finan- 
cial return greater. With reference to one religious group 
alone, it was pointed out by a member of the board of edu- 
cation that of the teachers abandoning the profession at least 
forty percent were Catholic, while only seven percent of 
those entering public school classrooms as teachers were of the 
Catholic faith. About die same time, however, one Com- 
•munist Party member boasted of the fact that eight hundred 
Marxists had enrolled as teachers in just one section of the 
city! 


The paradox of the situation is this: several of those who 
had given up teaching for reasons diat concerned themselves 
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alone, not the general good, joined organizations dedicated to 
furthering Christian values and condemning the inroads of 
atheism and secularism. They made the serious mistake of 
thinking that joining an organization would he a suitable sub- 
stitute for their individual responsibility and would dispense 
them of any personal effort beyond sitting on the side-lines 
and passing resolutions. 

Litde did they realize diey were among the most effective 
promoters of the very disintegration they were condemning. 
Nothing pleases or helps those intent on destruction more 
than to have those with strong religious beliefs withdraw from 
the highways into the byways. While they were thus suh- 
tracting good from the schools, the enemies of our country 
were adding bad. While they were talking to themselves, the 
destructive elements were talking to thousands of students. 

Strangely enough, it did not seem to occur to these teachers 
that they were like soldiers who desert during time of war. 
Even worse, they were more like soldiers who not only desert 
the service, but turn their uniforms and equipment and arms 
over to the enemy. Somehow they missed the one big thing: 
to get into a position where they can do good and to work at it. 

What would you think if you heard, for example, that 
several farmers who had prided themselves upon raising 
crops of superior quality left their farms, then joined an 
organization to complain and pass resolutions against the 
farmers who had taken over their lands and who were rtiining 
their soil? Farmers who want to produce good crops while 
preserving their healthy soil, actually go into farming. Th^ 
plow, and plant, and work at it, individually. Very likely 
they will form associations for their mutual benefit and for 
the promoting of better farming methods. And they will find 
the associations valuable in aiding them in their efforts. But 
th^ know full well fbat all the farmers' associations in the 
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world will not improve agriculture if nobody is plowing the 
earth, or if the only people who are doing the fanning are 
deliberately destroying the value of the soil. 

A third danger to be avoided is that of cliq-ues—a major 
cause of a breakdovm in any group. Everyone must be made to 
feel that he "belongs, that he is part of all the or^nization’s 
activities, and that he is missed when he is not present. 

As a Christopher, motivated by the idea of being able t® 
disagree without being disagreeable, one of our tasks will be 
to smooth out intragroup dissension and division. Frequently 
this can be done on a personal basis. Other times, of necessity, 
it must be accomplished in an official way. 

A FINAL BBMINDER 

To spread the basic truths that make America as a free. 
God-fearing nation possible, you will constantly have to meet 
people. You can’t do it in exactly the same way as the sales- 
man or the political campaigner. The Christofhers is not an 
organization, functioning as such. Rather is it a group of 
individuals motivated by an idea. If you were to ring a door- 
bell, put a foot inside the door, and say, Tm here to sell you 
on the inalienable rights with which we were endowed by 
our Creator,” that would be a strange approach, indeed. It 
would be fitting, however, for a Christopher to join some 
worth-while organization and strive to weave the Christt^her 
idea into its activities, its conversaticoi, into every o|^itunity 
offered of meeting and influencing people. 

Really and truly to bear Christ when you aw in a dub, 
group, or organization, you will have to do your share in 
digging the “soil,” in going among peqpk^ in planting the 
“seed” and cultivating it constantly so that cme day, duou^ 
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the wannth of your love of mankind— because you love God 
so much— you will cover this nation with an eternal harvest 
for Christ The work is hard . . . but the reward is great 
And, in the words of the Scriptures: "Now is the accepcble 
time . . . now is the day of sdvaiion." Cn Cor. 6:2) 



XVII 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Presentation With a Purpose 


T 

JLhe 


.HE BASIC RtiLE of pufelic speaHng is to 
Imow what you want to say and how to say it. A poor speech 
is usually the result of a failure to meet this fundamental re- 
quirement. Every talk must have a definite purpose, must 
stress some specific point: and the more this purpose is rooted 
in absolute truth, the greater will be its ting of sincerity. To 
you, the Christopher, this especially applies. 

No matter what the subject, to begin to speak well in 
public you must be thoroughly imbued with a Christopher 
purpose. If you are, your very ctmviction will transmit itself 
to your listeners and overcome most of the technical speaking 
flaws you may possess. Secure in ihe knowledge that Christ 
works in and through you who would do His will, knowing 
what you want to say and believing in it, having an intense 
desire to reach as many as possible with the truth whidb you 
know, you vriU find a way of properly expresang yourself. 

348 
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This is not to say, of cx}urse, that you will become a gifted 
orator overnight. The gift of public ^eech, like so many 
other gifts, is usually developed, not inherited. Many hours 
of hard work go into the making of an accomplished speaker. 
Even the orator from whose lips brilliant phrases just seem to 
pour has had his moments of open-mouthed silence, the early 
self-conscious days when he arose to speak and the words 
refused to come. 

Moreover, many a man or woman, who is perfectly at ease 
in across-the-table conversation, often becomes very nervous 
when facing an audience. This happens even to the most 
seemingly self-assured individuals, yet such nervousness is 
not altogether a disadvantage. 

One man who has been an active public speaker for some 
twenty-five years, who has taught classes, spoke in Madison 
Square Grarden in New York, and engaged in debates before 
thousands of people, claims that in the course of a day he 
averages as many hours on a platform as he does in all his 
other activities combined. Yet he never goes before an audi- 
ence without feeling somewhat tense. 

‘Tm rather grateful for diat,” he says. “Public speaking re- 
quires concentration, very much like hitting a baseball. The 
batter . . , has to be sharply alert, every muscle and nerve 
in tight coordinaticm. Likewise, the effective public speaker 
must feel his body and brain move into high gear.” 

This moving into "high gear,” dien, is not something for 
you to fear. Rather should it be regarded as an advantage, 
when properly used. The only danger lies in becoming so 
tense drat you will not adequately express yourself. If and 
when this happens, a moment or two of reflection on your r61e 
as a Christ-lwaier should help to dispel any excessive nerv- 
ousness. Qjupled with this should be a determination to 
speak in public as often as you can find an opening. The more 
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used you get to the audience and the limelight, the more 
quiddy you will overcome the handicap of stage fright. 

Rx>m a physical standpoint, nervousness develops from 
one of three sources: 

Ci) Failure to control your material, 

C2) Failure to control yourself, 

C3) Failure to control your audience. 

CONXaOL OF MATEBIAL 

To speak clearly is to think clearly— aloud. It is a mistake 
to trust to intuition. Who has not had the experience of 
realizing that there were many important things he should 
have said and didn’t? Think out what you want to say before 
you attempt to say it 

Preparation of material is a prime requisite of successful 
puhhc speaking. Even in extemporaneous addresses is this 
true. The best ^eeches of this kind are usually not as impre- 
pared as they may appear on casual inspection. In most cases 
they consist of little parts of many speeches a speaker has 
made in the past He carries them around in his mind like 
so many pieces of paper. His extemporaneous genius actually 
is a job of mental marshalling of data. 

Since nearly all good talks are prepared, the method of 
prq>aration d^ends, in part, upon the nature of the speech. 
If you know, long in advance, that you are to make a speech 
of a certain length on a specified subject at a definite dme, 
pu can do a complete job of preparatory work. You can do 
research, consult files, gathm: advice, try out the entire talk 
on your family or your friends. 

the other hand, if you must speak on the spur of the 
moment, your problem is somewhat different. You must rely 
mainly on two thing^: your brain and your badcgrcHmd. 
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Whenever you are called upon to speah, your hrain vrill 
have to be alerted quickly to be ready for the task. You will 
have to decide immediately on the most important point you 
wish to convey and this decision should be made, if. possible, 
before you get to your feet, not afterwards. Once the decision 
is arrived at, however, follow along that course. Don't digress, 
for not only will your listeners lose the theme of your talk, 
but you yourself will become increasingly confused. You will 
become so entangled in a maze of oratorical byways that you 
will find it ever more difficult to get on the highway again. 

To broaden the scope of your knowledge, reading con- 
tributes a fund of information. It is suggested that you use 
such information in public speaking. The content of your talk 
should flow from within you, and this is where the Chris- 
topher has a particular advantage. He knows the ultimate 
goal he has to reach; he has a pa-pose. All his persuasion is 
geared to that end. His chart runs a steady course and is, 
therefore, that much more sure c£ success. 

If you ejfpect to speak often, you can do a great deal to 
increase the range of your material. Concentrated research is 
one method. It is the scholarly approach for those who have 
the time for intensive study. However, there are many odier 
ways of widening one’s background. You might, for instance, 
develop the habit of clipping out newspaper and magazine 
articles on a wide variety of subjects which concern you as a 
missumer for good. And you will be siuprised at how much 
you can gather in a comparatively short time. As a result, you 
will accomplish a double purpose. You will increase the fund 
of knowledge held at your finger tips, and you will have a 
handy reference file in your home. 

Occasionally you will hear or read of some incident that 
might be of value at some later date to illustrate some vital 
point C3ip out such an item or jot it down. In this connec- 
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tion it is suggested that you purchase from some stationery 
store both a letter file and a small 3" x 5" card file. Neither of 
these items need be expensive. The letter file can be used for 
those pieces of information which run to some detail. The 
card file can serve to list those references which tell their 
story in comparatively few words. From time to time, run 
through your litde collection of incidents or anecdotes, dis- 
carding those references which are no longer useful. Keeping 
up to date in this manner is a constant preparation for public 
speaking that entertains yet conveys a message at the same 
time. 

When you read a piece of good literature, a classic, a famous 
oration, an important document reprinted in the press, ex- 
cerpts, perhaps, from the Declaration of Independence, don’t 
hesitate to dwell on the more significant passages. Read them 
over, again and again— aloud. Soon they will become part of 
you without your consciously memorizing them. You wiU 
absorb thoughts, phrases, and a flow of speech. Both the 
content and manner of greatness will become part of you. 

By no means, of course, is it suggested dhat you try to 
imitate anyone. You must be yourself, but in so doing you 
need not hesitate to improve yourself by exposing your eyes, 
ears, and brain to the works of great men and women. 

Part of your preparation entails speaking aloud, though not 
necessarily to an audience. If there is some idea you want to 
conv^, it might be advisable to try it out car your family or 
on a friend in the course of a casual conversation. This will 
give you a chance to organize your thcaights into concrete 
terms. And you will get scane inkling of audience reacticm. 

MAKE AN omXINE 

In preparing for a talk, an outline is a most suitable device. 
If the speech is long (fifteen minutes or more), an outline 
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is almost a necessity. I£ the speech is brief Ctwo to fifteen 
minutes), an outline is still desirable. 

The outline should cover the main points of your address, 
yet it should not be too detailed or you may become more 
interested in following your oudine than in paying attention 
to your audience. Your outline is your central line of argu- 
ment, sketched very roughly. It is a reminder (rf what comes 
next. It should not be a completely written speech. 

Occasionally, of necessity, your outline will go into some 
detail, as, for example, when you give exact quotations or list 
statistics and examples. Then it will he perfecdy in order to 
write these items out and even read them to your audience. 
Your listeners will appreciate sudb brief interludes, and your 
speech vrill gain in authenticity, Christ Himself spoke in 
parables so as to make His divine truth understood by every- 
one, 

A good talk, like a good story, has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. This may sound basic, yet it is a phase of public 
speaking which requires a good deal of conscious attention. 
You undoubtedly can recall some speaker who, though he 
talked at length, just never seemed to get started. Then, again, 
there is the speaker who begins in the middle and ends there. 
He may talk well and may have a good point to convey, huf^ 
since he did not prepare the listener by an introduction and 
sum up his thoughts with a conclusion, more ofton than 
not much what he said is l(^t. Finally, there is the ^>eaker 
who starts with the end of his discourse. The audience may 
know his purpose, yet it will feel indifferent because he failed 
to develop his points effectively. 

Repetition of main points is the hallmark of a well-pre- 
sent^ talk. One successful orator offered this formula fear a 
successful speech: "First I tell them what Fm going to tell 
them,” he said. "Then I tell it to them. Then I tell them 
what I told them.” The need to repeat, using different words 
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and examples, is greater in speaking than in writing. A 
reader can always look back over a printed page; he cannot 
look back over, your words without missing something dse 
you are saying. The spoken word is fleeting. You shoidd 
state an important idea several times so that your listeners 
can remember its meaning. 

In using your outline, try to stay one step ahead of your- 
self. As you are finishing one point, take a quick glance at 
yoiu: outline so that your remarks will lead naturally to die 
next point This makes for smoother transition and is espe- 
cially necessary where one point is meant to complement 
anodier. 

Your speedi should he varied in style and illustration, but 
without real digression. Too much of a sameness, no matter 
how good in content, vidll eventually begin to disinterest your 
listeners. 

Preparing a good talk is like preparing a good meal. For 
the eater, as for the listener, the enjoyment is almost uncon- 
scious. But the good cook, like the good orator, knows all 
about the vast quantity of conscious preparatory work that 
goes into a meal or a speech. The courses must be planned, 
the food bought, the tastes balanced, the service neat and 
attractive. A good talk, like a good meal, begins long in ad- 
vance of the Wished product. 

KNOW roxmsBLV 

To know yourself is just as important as to know your ma- 
terial, and often much harder. You can be more obj^rtive 
about material than you can be critical about yourself. Yet 
knowing one’s self is a gende art, well wrath the effort, for in 
public speaking the audience is constandy making a judgment 
of you as well as of your mterial. 

The first tendency of a beginner m public speaking is to 
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imitate either real or imaginaiy characters and try to sound 
as diey do. The dOFect on the audience is bad. They feel you 
are not being fair either with them or with yourself. 

You are a personality with certain definite qualities of your 
own. You may be a cool, logical type, not prone to fiery 
speech, yet you still may be very eflFective. If you become im- 
bued with the idea that you must increase the emotional 
content of your talk, you will finish by convincing your audi- 
ence only of your poor taste. On the contrary, however, you 
may be essentially an emotional person whose whole tendency 
is to speak in forceful language. While it may be wise for you 
to learn some moderation, it would be a distinct mistake for 
you to force yourself into a pattern of speech unsuited to your 
temperament. In short, you should fit your style to yourself, 
gearing the pace of your words to yoiu: mental processes. 

It is urmecessaiy to use artificial voice tricks. If you be- 
come excited you will shout. If that is your habit, fine. If it 
isn’t, dien it is inadvisable to use such an approach when 
^peaking in public. The quality of public speech is not mea- 
sured by the quantity of sound. A forceful statement, spoken 
quietly, sincerely, and slowly, can be more powerful than 
the loudest outburst of worth. 

Give your points a chance to impress themselves on your 
listeners. Even if you are a rapid talker, pause after a sen- 
tmice or a significant passage. 

Speak your own sentences, uang words with which you ate 
familiar. However, in your spare time you might do well to 
look up the meaning of new words so that they may become 
part of your vocabulary. An enlarged vocabulary is like an 
increased fund of knowled^. It equips you for all kinds dE 
spiking. 


Part of knowing yourself is being aware of your bodily 
movements. An old-&shioned form of public speaking pre* 
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scribed certa in physical gestures to accompany certain expres- 
sions. Today this form of speaking is considered out of date. 
Good gestures are naturd gestures. The worst thing you can 
do is to give the audience the impression that you are more 
concerned with what you do with your hands or feet than 
with what you are trying to say. After a while your listeners 
will suq)ect that the important thing in your public appear- 
ance is not your thoughts but your physical extremities. On 
the other hand, if you forget about your gestures, so will 
your audience. If you concentrate on what you have to say— 
and talks with a Christopher purpose are needed urgently— 
your listeners will reflect your conviction. 

Never assume that an audience will be angry with you if 
you give them a moment or two of silence to allow your 
words to impress themselves on their consciousness. More 
often than not, they will be grateful for the opportunity to 
digest your ideas. 

It is a mistake for anyone to b^n a talk with an apology. 
If you are unaccustomed to public speaking, there is no need 
to advertise the fact Most audiences will accept you at face 
value, and, if your words reflect the sincerity of your convic- 
tion as a Christ-bearer, then your listeners will accept your 
message in the same spirit. 

Your task, as a speaker, is to impress your motivation on 
those who hear you. As a Christopher, this should be espe- 
cially easy since the truth of which you speak has stood die 
test of time and is rooted in eternity. 

KNOW YOUR AUDIENCE 

While all audiences have much in common, thi^ still have 
their own individual characteristics. To know your audience 
is to speak more effectively to diem. In doing diis, there are 
several factors to be considered. 
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Ci) What is the interest of your listeners? Not all people 
are equally interested in die same diings.' If you loiow the 
reason why they have gathered to hear you, you can proceed 
to use their interest to heighten their concern in your com- 
ments. Begin with those things that affect your audience and 
build on them. It is a sure guide to success. 

C2) What is the background of your audience? In teaching, 
the instructor speaks in terms of the apperceptive hackgroimd 
of his pupils, that is the quantity and quality of background 
which makes it possible for them to absorb what is being 
taught in the lesson. Every good speech is comparable to a 
new lesson. Its point of departure should be the knowledge 
already in possession of the listeners. 

C3) What is die occasion? Speeches are not always made 
under the same circumstances. A speech diould be adjusted 
to the mood of the moment. It shotdd be part of the occasion. 
C4) What is the size of the audience? You will not always 
find it effective to speak to six people as you would to six 
hundred. Smaller groups demand greater intimacy and in- 
formality. Larger groups require a mote formal approach. If 
you know the size of your audience in advance, you will find 
it easier to prepare to speak to them. 

When you have mastered the first three rules of good pub- 
lic speaking— mastery of content, of self, and of audience, 
there are a few additional .suggestions it is well to bear in 
mind. 

Use ^lustrations. The human mind can follow concrete 
examples more easily than abstractions. In public speaking it 
is advisable, as did Christ Himself on numerous occasions, to 
present illustrations. Explain what you mean by giving an 
example. Use stories. Retell real incidents. Cite newspaper 
reports. You will find that you can interest the most apa- 
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thetic audience with (he presentation of even one strong illus- 
tration, vividly told. 

Look at your audience. This means that you should talk 
to more than one person among your listeners. Talk to all of 
your audience, hut do not he afraid to pause frequently and 
look some one person direcdy in the eye. You will thus get 
some idea as to how your listeners are reacting to what you 
are saying. It also makes for audience-contact. 

Never hecome angry vnth your audience. This is a varia- 
tion of the Christopher theme of being able to disagree with- 
out being disagreeable. No matter how provoked you may 
be, don't show it. Don’t shout; don’t lose your temper. Your 
task as a speaker is to persuade your listeners, to win them 
over to the God-given truths which form the foundation of 
your philosophy. If you allow part of your audience, by its 
behavior, to turn you against the whole group, you have 
lost and your enemies have won. For a Christopher this point 
should be especially significant. Sometimes in the group which 
you are addressing there will be those in whom the idea of a 
Supreme Being arouses violent hatred. Guiding every action 
should be the words of Our Saviour Himself: "Love your 
enemies: do good them that hate you: and pray for them that 
persecute and calumniate you.” 

In the spirit of Christ’s love, then, you can go far in reach- 
ing the world if you will have the patience and courage to 
persist in your work of canjdng Christ to all men. 
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X wo BUSINESSMEN IN a Chicago restaurant 
recently were discussing a topic of grave concern to most think- 
ing people everywhere— the threat of atheistic materialism to 
world peace. During the concluding conversation over coffee 
and cigarettes, one of the pair made an enlightening olserva- 
tion. As his companion finished a lengthy outburst on the 
danger of totalitarianism to our whole industrial and financial 
structure, he put in; 

"You’re right— erne hundred percent But if you’ll pardon 
my saying so, many of us seem to have quite a lot in common 
with the Commies. Now wait a minute,” he held up a re- 
straining hand as the other businessman half arose out of his 
chair in angered surprise; "Let me finish. Sure, we’re against 
Communism, but isn’t it merely for one reason— econcwnic? 
Everything we’ve said so far seems to prove it. What bothers 
us is that it will hit us where it hurts the most— in our pocket- 
books. If we were honest with ouraelves many of us would 
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admit we’re almost as much against religion as the totalitar- 
ians are.” 

This incident is told for one purpose: to spotlight a similar 
tendency among many basically good people, businessmen 
and botanists, tradesmen and teachers, journalists and juve- 
niles, alike. They are opposed to Nazism, Fascism and Com- 
munism, hut primarily for matencS, reasons. The spiritual 
reason, upon which their whole civilization rests, these people 
disregard almost entirely. They ate almost as much opposed 
to any moral force— to the very force that makes their way of 
life possible— as are the totalitarians. 

Tliey ate concerned about the threat to their freedom, but 
they ignore the cure which they hold in their own hands. 
They are like sick people who are against disease, yet they 
don’t want the doctor. 

Fundamentally, these men and women are solid citizens. 
But they leave out of their lives and out of their thinking dre 
one essential point, the “divine spark,” whose source is none 
other than the Creator of the universe, of everyone and 
everything in it. They forget that America’s greatness lies in 
her possession of the heritage handed down from the Found- 
ing Fathers. As John Foster Dulles has said: “There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind hut that moral force is the only 
force that can accomplish great things in die world. If you 
look hack to the history of our own country, you will find 
that our finest institutions were primarily molded by the 
Christian belief of our Founders. They lielieved that there 
was such a thing as moral law, and that there was a Creator 
who endowed men with inalienable rights. Tliey believed, 
too, that this nation had a great mission in the world to carry 
those concepts of righteousness to other people.” 

The suggestions offered last July by the National Confer- 
ence on the Education of Teachers, at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
serves to emphasize the fact that this concept has been allowed 
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to slip into the background. Totaling ten in number, some 
of these suggestions recommended that a teacher should strive 
to possess all tbe hmnan qualities— love of children, sympa- 
thetic understanding, fairness, patience, humor and a sense of 
justice. They recommended that a teacher should be intel- 
lectually alert and curious, have a pleasing personality and ap- 
pearance, enthusiasm, vigor, vitality, poise and charm, and 
should have a healthy physical and mental outlook on life, 
with well rounded interests. 

The Conference stated further that a teacher should de- 
velop a love for the democratic way of life and should under- 
stand the importance of developing world citizenship and 
better human relationships. 

Few would disagree with these suggestions. As far as they 
go, they deserve the emphasis they received. Yet they are sug- 
gestions that aim for effects without first recognizing a Cause. 
They lack one thing which Miss Sara A. Bair, after thirty- 
nine years of teaching, put into words so well. 

Answering the questions of a newspaperman. Miss Bair re- 
vealed a strong sense of dedication, an impelling determina- 
tion to serve others, to leave the world better than she found 
it, to put into life as much as possible and to take out as little. 

“I’ve always said a good teacher has the divine ^ark. It’s 
difficult to put mto words, but I should say it is a real love for 
and interest in people.” 

That love for people (for the love of God) is invariably 
the driving force, the "divine spark,” of those who do most 
for God and for country— as well as for themselves. 

This same recognition of fundamentals is to be found in 
the statement of another teacher, a public school instructor in 
Mississippi, who was awarded the tide, “Best Teacher of 
1947.” Her salary is only $1,900 a year, but radier than give 
up the privilege of her chosen profession she has taken extra 
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work after sdiool to meet living expenses. That this teacher 
has a Christopher purpose and sense of dedication to her work 
is evident from her remark: 

“There is no more exalting profession in the world, except 
that followed by those who preach the word of Jesus. I 
quake in my boots when I think of my responsibilities. I 
feel I am rendering a service to humanity— and Lord knows 
they need it.” 

What Miss Bair saw, what the Mississippi teacher saw, 
what one of those two businessmen saw so clearly is that good 
qualities in any line of endeavor are but effects of which faith, 
hope and charity are the cause. 

The purpose of this book is to encourage people to restore 
spiritual vdues in every sphere, every nook and cranny of 
American hfe. The more attention given to these values, the 
less need vidll there be for combatting erroneous ideas. 

But, since it is so easy for all of us, human as we are, to 
forget the primacy of the spiritual, it is well to be reminded, 
over and over again, of certain elementary guides and sign- 
posts which will hdip us on the way. In this chapter, then, 
are set down a few reminders which may be wordb a glance 
from time to time. They are but variations on the triple 
theme— faith, hope and charity— which it has been the pur- 
pose of this whole book to emphasize. 

■ Depend more on God, less on self. All of us should 
pray as if 3^ depended on God and should work as if every- 
thing depended on ourselves. Yet we should not foi^et for one 
moment that, as St. Paul said, we are not “Sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, hut our suf^ciency is 
from God." Cn Gor. 3:5) The more we realize our strength 
is rooted in God, the more we will acquire, and be inspired 
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by, an exhilarating assurance that nothing can daunt us . . . 
"For thofigh 1 ^ould wcdk in the midst of ihe shadows of 
death, I wiU fear no evils, for Thou art with me” (Ps. 2.2:4) 

C2.) Share the Truth, don’t hoard it. One of the easiest 
ways to keep your faith is to “give it away.’* On the other 
hand, one of the surest ways to lose your faith or to weaken it, 
is to keep it to yourself. One thing that stifles peoples* lives 
and makes their work meaningless, is fossessweness. It en- 
tangles not only the evil and the miserly, but even those who, 
by their daily actions, seem closest to God. The miser refuses 
to think of anything but his money and himself. A person 
can be equally miserly in spiritual things, thinking only of 
self and God while btiling to complete the triangle: Ci) God, 
(2) self, (3) others. 

C3.) Be world-winded, not localwinded. We have a 
personal responsibility to save the world, not merely to save 
ourselves and our immediate surroundings. Christ expects us 
to think and work in terms of helping to bring God to the 
world, and the world to God. As Americans, we have a special 
importunity. Barbara Ward, foreign editor of the London 
Econowdst, and a zealous Christ-beater in her own right, 
stated recently: ‘T believe that the American people— the only 
people in the world who thought of an ideaf first and then 
built a state around it— will prove in the long run happier, 
freer, and more creative when they cany that ideal of a free 
society out into die world, than if they sit at home and hug 
it to themselves.** 

C4.) Go among feople, don’t avoid diem. The Gospels 
reveal how our Lord was ever on the move, not merely to en- 
joy Himself but always with the heme and prayer that as He 
moved among the people. He would r^ch some who could be 
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leached in no other way. His was the loving purpose of bring- 
ing Gk)d to men and men to God. He went to dinners, to 
windings, to all sorts of gatherings. He engaged in conversa- 
tion vinith all types of persons and in all sorts of places— on the 
loadade, on busy dty streets, in village squares, in wheat-fields, 
at the seashore, at the side of a well, in the desert, on the 
mountainside— anywhere and everywhere. And the people 
flocked to Him because He first went to them. C*. • • My de- 
U^ts were to he with the children of men.** Prov. 8:31) 

Whenever He prayed. He invariably and immediately fol- 
lowed through with some concrete act of love for man. Only 
as we go among people, however distasteful this may be at 
times, and though avoiding them might be much the easier 
course to take, will we truly be Christophers, bearers of 
Christ. We shall bring Christ's peace and truth to the world 
in the measure that we imitate His everlasting quest for souls. 

C5.) Push on, don't stand stUl. “The dogs bark, but the 
caravan moves on,” runs an ancient proverb. We should not 
feel imduly concerned, therefore, about unfair criticism. We 
should learn, in fact, to expect it as part of the price of being a 
follower of One Who pushed on in the face of falsdbood, 
misunderstanding, and ingratitude. 

(6.) Aim to serve, not to he served. The noted critic, 
John Mason Brown, gave vivid testimony to the joy erf service, 
in these words: “. . . no one, I am convinced, can be happy- 
who lives only for himself. The joy of living comes from im- 
mersion in something that we know to be big^r, better, more 
enduring and worthier than we are. People, ideas, causes— 
these offer the one possible escape not merely from selfishness 
but ftom the hungers of solitude and the sorrows of aimless- 
ness. No person is as uninteresting as a person without in- 
terests. The pitiful people are those who in their living elect 
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to be spectatore lafber than participants; the tragic ones are 
those sight-seers who turn their hacks deliberately on the pro- 
cession. The only true happiness comes from squandering 
ourselves for a pinpose.” 

C7O B® gentle, don’t hurt. It's the old, old story which 
one remarkably keen student of hxnnan nature put into words 
so well: ""You can catch more fies with honey than with vine- 
gar." It often takes a few more mom^ts and a litde added 
eflfort to be gentle and considerate, but it pays rich dividends. 
A hasty, sarcastic word, however, can quickly tmdo or offset 
many advances towards good. Seldom is anybody won by 
being nagged, irritated or belittled. Hurting those most hostile 
to religion is one sure way of driving them even farther away. 

C8.) Submit ideas, don’t impose them. Most people re- 
sent intrusion, especially in the name of religion. Beware of 
the attitude of proving you are right and others wrong. On the 
other hand, however, they are frequently more receptive when 
truths are offered to them, not forced down their throats. 
Christ Hirriself never intrudes. "Behold I stand at the gate 
and. knock," CApoc. 3:20), He declared. He is right at the 
threshold, ever ready, even knocking on the door as a re- 
minder that He is anxiously waiting to help. But He carefully 
avoids pushing in. He leaves it entirely to each individual to 
extend the invitation. He builds the fire but He does not strike 
the match. If Christ Himself is so insistent that cooperation 
with Him must be entirely voluntary, even at the risk of re- 
jection and denial of Him, a Christopher can be no less con- 
siderate. 

C9O Better to he optimistic than pessimisHc. A botde of. 
wine lying in the grass by the side of a hot, dusty road and ap' 
patently left behind throu^ oversight by picnickers, was 
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spied by two thirsty tramps. One of the tramps rushed forward 
with glee and picked it up. As he held it aloft, however, his 
smile turned quickly to a scowl. "It's half empty” he com- 
plained. The odber tramp, taking the bottle from his compan- 
ion’s hands, exclaimed cheerfully, “Yes, but it’s half full, 
too!” ... A Christopher, above all others, should stress the 
hopeful side of things, while still remaining realistic. That 
people are as good as they are, with so many unsound ideas 
being spread over the world, is surprising and encouraging. 
Yet even if things were twice as bad as they are now, there 
would still be great hope, thanks to God. “An optimist sees 
an opportunity in every cedamity; a pesnmist sees a calamity 
in every opportunity" 

(10.) Cheer, don’t depress. “No good deed goes unpun- 
ished” runs the favorite quip of one zealous Christopher who 
has had her share of “knocks,” but who realizes that a sense 
of humor is one of the best helps in maintaining a sense of 
proportion. It is a good sign when people are not inclined to 
laugh at others, but are able to laugh at them^ves. To be 
able to come up smiling in the midst of discouraging obstacles 
is a great asset h>r any Christopher. It shows strong faith in 
God and in others. Those who lack faith in anyone outside 
themselves tend to be depressed. The forbidding chill of 
those who are self-centered, rather than God-centered, once 
caused G. K. Chesterton to rmnark; ‘They do not have ike 
faith and they do not have the funf’ The only ones who are 
truly gay of heart and ever hopeful are those who are funda- 
mentally spiritual Th^ know the hidden meaning of St 
Paul’s wor^: "Rejoice in the Lord edways; again, 1 say, re- 
joice." (Phil. 4, 4) 

(ii.) Be more of a "go- 0 vei^’ than a "gp-getter.” All of 
us must have the necessities of life, but we have to be careful 
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lest we favor ourselves too much. We have to he on guard 
against becoming so preoccupied in securing conveniences 
and luxuries that we miss the real joy of living-^hich is liv- 
ing for others! Repeatedly Christ said to "go" and "give-** 
Seldom did He say to “go" and “get" The example He Him- 
self set and which all men can understand, can be summed 
up in these five words: “He went ci>out dcnng good. . ♦ 
(Acts. 10:38) The same should be said of all Christophers. 

(12.) Be daring, not timid. Being hold does not mean 
being reckless, any more than being timid is a synonym for 
prudence. Timidity, in fact, is frequendy a vice which poses 
as a virtue- No one in the world should be more daring than 
a follower of Christ No one should he willing to risk more, 
to venture farther. Before diem always should he Our Lord's 
daring challenge to Peter: “Launch out into the deepf Peter’s 
first reaction was certainly not one of boldness, hut radier one 
of timid protest: “Master, we have labored all the night, and 
have taken nothing.” He did not mention his being in the 
warm, shallow water close to shore where there are few fish to 
be caught But then, suddenly stirred by Christ’s daring, he 
quickly added: “But at Thy word, I will let down the net."' 
CLuhe 5:4-5) Taking Christ literally, he did “launch out into 
the deep,” into the dangerous waters far from shore. And the 
result? The nets were so filled with fidi that they were break- 
ing, their ships so full that they were almost sinking. Our 
Lord, immediately after Peter reached shore, added one sig- 
nificant remark to the ^isode: "Fear not: from hencefordt, 
thou shcdt catch men." And Peter carried that daring into 
everything he did for the rest of his life. Those who would 
be true Christophers will have to be equally daring, avoiding 
all timidity. If we followers of Christ ever take seriously our 
Lord's command to “launch out into the deep," into the midst 
of the one hundred million in our land and the billion over 
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the world who are not being reached by anyone in His name, 
our nets, too, will be breaking. For us, this is a tremendous 
responsibility! 

C13.) Admit yowr mistedtes, don*t deny them. A few 
years ago, Albert Einstein made a most startling about-face. 
He publicly acknowledged that the universities and the news- 
papers that boasted of their everlasting loyalty to truth were 
failures when the add test of Nazism came. The only ones 
who didn’t whimper, but who consistendy and continually 
championed the sacred rights of every man, woman and child, 
were those who were definitely for God, not against Him. 

“Being a lover of freedom,” said Einstein, “when the revo- 
lution came to Germany, I looked to the rmiversities to defend 
it, knowing that they always boasted of dreir devotion to the 
cause of truth; but no, the imiversities immediately were si- 
lenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers 
whose flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their 
love of freedom; but they, like die universities, were silenced 
in a few short weeks. . . . 

“Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hider’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. 1 never had any special interest 
in the Church brfore, but now I feel a great affection and 
admiration because the Church alone had had the courage 
and persistence to stand fox intellectual truth and moral free- 
dom. I am forced thus to omfess that what I once despised 
I now praise unreservedly.” 

By admitting his mistake, Einstein acccanplidied a great 
deal of good. He brought to the attention of millions a truth 
which they might otherwise never have known. To acknowl- 
edge one’s errors is humiliating, but it is often throng humil- 
iations, willingly endured, that we de^ien and stiengthaa oux 
^iritual roots. 
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C14.) Be humhle, not froud. Most of us get into one 
sort of trouble or another because we try to fool ourselves. 
There is the everlasting temptation to pretend to be something 
we are not. A photographer who aimed to please everybody, 
once advertised; "As you look to me, $1.00; as you think you 
look, $1.50; as you would Zifee to look, $2.00." So many head- 
aches can be avoided by following the simple advice: "Be 
yotirselfr If God gives us only one talent. He wants us to 
use it efficiently, but He certainly does not wish us to try to 
fool die public, to give the impression that we have five or 
ten talents. Of a young businessman who had unusual suc- 
cess, despite certain limitations, someone wisely said, "He is 
smart enough to know what he doesn’t know." Pride can trip 
up any of us. It is the most insidious of sins. It reaches into 
the most protected and sacred spheres. It is die Devil’s Num- 
ber One Specialty. *1 will not serve!" said Lucifer. And "hy 
that sin feU the angels." Pride will react on us in proportion 
as we exaggerate self and overlook the fact that anything 
and everything we have, litde or much, comes from God. 

(15.) Inspire confidence, don’t dishearten. ‘There is no 
surpri^ more magical than the surprise of being loved,” 
Charles Morgan once said. "It is G^’s finger on a man’s 
shoulder.” There’s a bit of nobility in the worst of human 
beings because all are made in God’s image and that image 
never be completely effaced or lost. Never write any- 
body off! There’s always hope! Even the man who has decided 
to have nothing whatever to do with God isn’t frozen in that 
state of mind. Deep in the very roots of his being, and just 
because he is created in the Divine Image, there is an ever- 
pieseit tug toward God. It is the privilege of Christophers to 
help him become aware of this tremendous tug. For this very 
reason, that in the very being of every man there is a pull 
toward God, Christophers can hcmesdy say to anyone, with 
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litde danger of hurting his or her feelings: “There’s a lot of 
good in you!” They can inspire confidence by a word or by a 
friendly glance. Ahsr all, this is a part of that great virtue 
of charity. And for a definition of charity, someone once of- 
fered: 

It’s silence when your words would hurt 
It’s patience when your neighbor’s curt 
It’s deafness when a scandal Hows 
It's thoughtfulness for other’s woes 
It’s promptness when stem duty calls 
It’s courage when misfortune falls. 

Cl 6.) Disagjree without being disagreeable. A child who 
had spent quite a bit of extra time at her prayers one par- 
ticular evening and had been questioned by her mother as to 
die reason, replied: “I was praying that all bad people would 
be good, and all good people nice!” One of the greatest in- 
juries to religion comes foom a few of its most loyal adherents 
who are correct in all matters, save one. They persist in being 
disagreeable when it would be just as easy to remain agree- 
able, even while differing. If they realized how that slighdy 
sour note has a big effect in keeping large numbers away 
from religion, many would undoubtedly change to a more 
pleasant attitude without delay. It is most important for a 
Christopher to be fleasantly firm when it is nec^sary to be 
firm. But being disagreeable is a sign of w^kness. 

(17-) See bodt joints of view, not merely your ovm. An 
anonymous author sums up this point as follows: 

“When the other fellow acts drat way, he’s itgly; 

When you do it, it’s nerves. 

When he’s set in his ways, he's cdfstincoe; 

When you are, it’s just firmness. 
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When he doesn't like your friends, he’s prejudiced; 
When you don’t like his, you ate simply showing good 
judgment of human nature. 

WTien he tries to be accommodating, he's polishing the 
apple; 

When you do it, you're using tact. 

When he takes time to do things, he is dead dow; 

When you take ages, you are deltherate. 

When he picks flaws, he's cranky; 

When you do, you're discriminating." 

Cl 8.) Be patient, not impetuous. There is little dan^ 
of making a mistake by proceeding gendy, patiendy, though 
persistendy. But much harm can result from being tmpleas- 
andy brusque. 

‘Why were the saints, saints^ Because diey were cheer- 
ful when it was difficidt to be cheerful, patient when it 
was difficult to be patient; and because th^ pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still, and kept silent whan they 
wanted to talk, and they were agreeable when they wanted 
to be disagreeable. That was aU. It was quite simple and 
alwaj^ will be.” 

C19.) Be a doer, not just a tcdker. A frequent inmate of 
the county jail in a small midwest community has for his 
motto, "Death before dishonor.” Writing it down on a piece 
of paper wasn’t enough for him. He had it tattooed on his 
«fw! To him can be applied the question frequendy on the 
lips of a skeptic: "Do you talk and do, or do you only toEfe?” 
Ihis skepdc would always explain that he had heard many 
enthusiasts talk about the great things they planned to do. 
• But, he complained, they never got past die talking stage. 
This danger has been eloquendy expressed by C. S. Lewis’ 
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devil in The Screwtape Letters as he refers to his effort to 
tempt the good man: ‘TThe great thing is to prevent his doing 
anything. As long as he does not convert it into action, it 
does not matter how much he thinks about this new repent- 
ance. Let the brute wallow in it. . . . The more often he 
feels without acting, the less he will ever he able to act, and, 
in the long run, Ae less he will he able to feel.” 

Talk widiout performance is evidence of lack of sincerity. 
C'Tven as the hody vnthout the spirit is dead, so also faith 
vnthout worhs is dead." Janies 2:26) 

One of the easiest ways to the good is to do good. 

C20.) Don't flee suffering; use it. At the recent Life 
Round Table on the Pursuit of Happiness, a panel of eight- 
een men and women spent fifteen hours discussing the third 
right enumerated in the Declaration of Independence. Of 
the distinguished group selected for this pand, no one did 
more to emphasize spiritual values than a girl, Betsy Barton, 
who lost the use of both legs fourteen years ago in an auto- 
mobile crash. In closing Miss Barton said: “It is my expe- 
rience that suffering and pain are, unfortunately, the great 
character builders— not that suffering is good in itself, but 
because it often helps to shift our expectation of happiness 
from vrithout to a search for it from vrithin . . . Mystics 
have shown us that when they set out to achieve spiritual un- 
derstanding, they cleared the way by depriving themselves of 
things, by their own will. But we are so suffocated with things 
and with distractions that the r^l pursuit of hapjrine^ is al- 
most impossible. ... I feel that we should learn how not to 
be aficaid of being alone. Then we would not seek to run 
from alone-ness into distractions. If sdf-understanding is a 
component of happiness we agreed) this is best achieved 
in silence, in stilhiess and in solitude . . . Happiness is pri- 
marily an inner state, an irmer< achievement. In other words. 
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I would like to close by saying that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is within us.” ... As Betsy Barton pointed out, suffering 
may be the means whereby we achieve self-tmderstanding. 
And it is in the measure that we achieve self-imderstanding 
that we are able to r^ch out with understanding to others. 
Happiness is not to be found in the pursuit of things, nor in 
the possession of things. It comes as a by-product of living 
and giving, of suffering and participation in the sufferings cff 
others. . . Through many trihulations we must enter into 
the hingdom of God.” C^cts 14:21) 

C21.) Keep first things first. Our Lord over and over 
again stressed we should do first what most of us by nature 
are inclined to do hst. He dicb’t say, for instance: "Love thy- 
self and then if it isn’t too much bother, take an interest in 
the welfare of others.” He put it just the other way— and He 
put it crystal-dear: "Love thy neighbor.” How much? "As 
thyself!" He could have urged us to be “simple as doves and 
wise as serpents.” But here again He specified first the qual- 
ity that presumes being on one’s toes: "Be ye wise as serpents 
and ample as doves.” (Matt. 10, 16) As things now stand, 
most good people are “simple as doves,” which requires little 
effort, whereas most of those who are bent on evil are “wise 
as serpents.” Once there are found enough followers of Christ 
who strive to combine both qualities, then great things are 
boxmd to happen. And, again, Christ did not say: ye 

into the byways and he highways.” He purposely put the 
more important and the least likely first: "Go ye into the hi^- 
ways and the hyvntys.” Christians at present are hugely con- 
fining themselves to the “byways.” ThcKe who are striving 
zdentl^ly to destroy the world and enslave mankind, con- 
centrate dmost entirely on the "highways.” They know that 
on<»» doiCy control the main spheres of influence (education. 
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govemmeat, kbor-management, lie writing field) they auto- 
matically control tie “byways” as well. It isn’t iard to under- 
stand, diexefore, why Ae Christopher objective lays special 
stress on Ca) "Love thy nei^hor;” (b) "Be ye vnse as serpents;" 
and (c) "Go ye into the hi^ways." 



XIX 


CHRIST SPEAKS TO YOU 


ji^^OTHiNG could be more fitting than that 
Our Lord should have the last word. So, in this final chapter, 
Christ Himself speaks to you. His Christ-bearer, in His awn 
words. 

BBS CaJUM TO BE HEABD 

Cl.) “1 ani the Father are one** Qohn ro, 30) 

Ca.) "Amen, amen I say to you, before Abraham was made, 
I am.*' Qohn 8, 58) 

C3.) "I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No man com- 
edi to the Father, hut hy me.** (John 14, 6") 

C4.) “Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not 
pass.” (Mmt. 24, 35) 
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C5.) "For this was 1 horn, and, for this came 1 into the world, 
that 1 should give testimony to the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth, hearedi my voice’’ Qohn 18, 37) 

C6.) “I am the light of die world; he that followeth me, walk- 
eth not in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Qohn 
8 , 12) 

C7.) "Now this is eternal life; that they may know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’’ Qohn 

17. 3) 

(8.) “I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, although he be dead, shall live.” Qohn 11, 25) 

(9.) "I am the vine; you the hranches: he that dbideth in me, 
and 1 in him, the same heareth much fruit: for without me 
you can do nothing.” Qohn 15, 5) 

Cio.) “Every plant whidb my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up.” (Matt. 15, 13) 

Cii.) "Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and 
Flood hath not revetded it to thee, hut my Father udu> is in 
heaven. And I say to thee: That thou art Peter; and upon this 
rock 1 TviU build my church, and the gates of hell shiM not 
prevail agcmst it. And 1 will gjve to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And udiatsoever thou shalt bind 
earth, it shaU be bound cdso in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shdt loose on earth, it shdll be loosed edso in heaven,” (Matt. 
16, 17-ip) 

C12.) “And whosoei^ dball fall on this strnie, shall be 
broken; but on whomsoever it shall i^l, it shall g^nd him to 
powder." (Matt. 21, 44) 
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Cl 3-) door. By me, if any man enter in, he shdll 

he saved.” Qohn lo, 9) 

C14O ”I am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger: and he that believeth in me shall never thirst.” Qohn 

6 , 35) 

Cl 5.) "Amen, amen I say unto you. Except you eat the flesh 
of the son of man, and. drink his hlood, you shall not have 
life in you. He that eateth my ^esh, and drinkeih my hlood, 
hath everlasting life; and 1 vnJl raise him up in the last day. 
For my flesh is meat indeed^ and my hlood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinkeih my hlood, ahideth in 
me, and I in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and 1 
live hy the Father; so he that eateth me, the same also shall 
live hy me.” Qohn 6 , 54-58) 

THE COMMISSION TO GO 

Cl 6.) “All power is given to me in heaven and earth. Going 
therefore teach ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of 
d.e Fath». a.d’^f Son, and <5 *= W GW. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and behold I am with you all days even to the ccoi- 
summation of the world. CMatt. 28, 18-20) 

C17.) "Go ye into die whole world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that hedieveth and is hapdzed, shall he 
saved: hut he that helieveth not shcdl he condemned.” QAark 
z 6 , 15-16) 

C18.) “As the Fadier hath sent me, I also send you.” Qohn 
20, 21) 
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C19.) “You have not chosen me: hut I have chosen you; and 
have appointed you, that you should go and should bring 
forth fruit, and your fruit should remcdn." (John 15, 16) 

C20.) “The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest” (Matt. 9, 37-38) 

C21.) “And other sheep t have, that are not of this fdd: them 
also 1 must bring, and they shcJl hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd." (John 10, 16) 

C22.) “Come ye after me, and I will male you to he fishers 
of men." (Matt. 4, 19) 

(23.) “Launck out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught." (Luke 5, 4) 

(24.) “Fear not: from henceforth thou shalt catch mai.” 
(Luke 5, 10) 

(25.) “Behold 1 send you as sheep in the midst of wolves. Be 
ye therefore wise as serpents and simple as doves.” (Matt. 10, 
x6) 

(26.) “Let us go into the neighboring towns and cities, that 
J may preach there also: for to this purpose am I come.” 
(Mark 1, 38) 

(27.) ‘In this is my Father glorified: that you bring forth 
very much fruit, and become my dixipies” (John 15, 8) 

(28.) 'Tou are the light of the world. A city stated on a 
mountain cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle and 
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put it imder a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may 
shine to all that are in the house. So let yoiu: light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” QAatt. 5, 14-16) 

(29.) “And every one diOt hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
my name’s sake, shad receive a hundred fold, and shad possess 
life everlasting.” (Matt, ip, 29) 

BY MEANS OP LOVE 

C30.) ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with diy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest and die first commandment And the 
second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law 
and the prophets.” CMatt. 22, 37-40) 

(31.) “A new commandment I give unto you: that you love 
one another, as I have loved you." Qohn 13, 34) 

(32.) ‘TTiis is my commandment, that you love one anodier, 
as I have loved you.” Qohn 15, 12) 

(33,) “By diis shall cM men know that you are my eUsaples, 
if you have love one for another.” Qohn 13, 35) 

(34.) "Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Qohn 15, 13) 

C35*) “You are my friends, if you do die things that I conv- 
mand you." Qohn 1$, tjf) 
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C36.) “For the Son of man also is not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a redemption for 
many.” (Mcaik 10, 45) 

(37O 'You hcare heard, that it hath heen said: Thou shah 
love thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy. But 1 say to you: Love 
your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and fray for 
them that fersecute you and calumniate you. That you may 
he the children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh 
his sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the 
just and the unjust.” QAatt. 5, 43-45) 

C38.) ‘Tf you love them that love you, what reward shall you 
have? Do not even the publicans this? And if you salute your 
brethren only, what do you more? Do not also the heathens 
this?" (Matt. 5, 46-47) 

(39.) "As long as you did it to one of these my least breth- 
ren, you did it to me.” (Matt. 25, 40) 

(40.) "Dost thou see this woman? I entered into thy house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet; but she with teats hath 
washed my feet, and with her hairs hath wiped them. Thou 
gavest me no loss; but she, siime dbe came in, hath not ceased 
to kiss my feet My head with oil thou didst not anoint; but 
she with ointment hath anointed my feet Wherefore I say to 
thee: Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved 
much. But to whom less is foi^ven, he loveth less." (Luke 
7 r 44-47) 

(41.^ "Amen, ! say to you, this poor widow hath cast in more 
than dH dtey who hose cast into the treasury: For tM they did 
cast in of their edmndance; hut she of her want east in cdl she 
had, even her whole living.” (.Mark 12, 43-44) 
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C42.) ‘Tather forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
CLuks 23, 34) 

(43.) "They lhat are in hetd^ need not a fhysician, hut they 
that are ill. Go then and learn what this meaneth: 1 vnLl have 
mercy and not sacrifice. For 1 am not come to cdU die just, 
hut sinners.” QMatt. 9, 12-13) 

C44.) “The son of man is come to save that which was lost.” 
(jsdatt. 18, 1 1) 

C45.) "The son of man came not to destroy souls, hut to 
save.” (Lttfec 9, 56) 

C46.) “So I say to you, there shall be jcy before the angels 
of God upon one sirmer doing penance.” (Jjuhe 15, 10) 

C47.) “Even so it is not the wSL of your Fisher, who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should ferish.” CMatt. 
18, 14) 

C48.) "The bruised reed he shall not break; and smoking flax 
he shall not extinguish: till he send forth judgment unto 
victory.” QAatt. 12, 20) 

(49.) "John the Baptist came netdier eating hread nor drink- 
ing wine; and you say: He hath a devil. The Son of man is 
come eating and drinking; and you say: Behold a man that is 
a glutton and a drinker for wine, a friend of ptthlicans and 
rinners.” Qjuke 7 , 33 - 34 ) 

C50.) “Woman, where are they that accused thee? Hath no 
tnan condemned thee?” Who said; “No man. Lord.” And 
Jesus said: “Neither will Z condenm thee. Go, and sin no 
more.” (John 8, lo-ii) 
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C51.) "Bring forth quuMy the first robe, cm 3 , put it on him, 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; And bring 
hither iJie fatted adf, and hill it, and let us eat and mcike 
merry: Because this my son was dead, and is come to life 
again: was lost, and is found. And they began to he merry." 
CLuke 15, 32-24) 


THE GAIN OF SUFFEBING 

C52.) "Remember my word that I said to you: The servant 
is not greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, 
lh^ will also persecute you: if they have kept my word, they 
will keep 3rours also.” Qohn 15, 30) 

(53.) "If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated me 
before you." (John 15, 18) 

(54.) "I have given them thy word, and the world hath 
hated them, because they are not of the world; as I also am 
not of the world. I pray not that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but ^t thou shouldst keep them from evil.” 
(John 17, 14-15) 

C55.) "Amen, amen I say to you, duct you shall lament and 
weep, but die world shall rejoice; cmd you sdtedl be made sor- 
rowfid, but your sorrow shcdl be tamed into joy. A woman, 
when she is in tabor, hath sorrow, because her hour is come; 
but when she hath brou^t forth the child, she rememhereth 
no more die anguish, for joy duct a man is horn into the 
world. So also you now indeed have sorrow; hut I w 3 l see 
you agcan, and your heart shcdl rejtnce; and your joy no man 
shad tedce from you!’ Qohn 16, 20-23) 

(56.) "Then diall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
put you to death: and you shall be hated by all nations for my 
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name’s sake. And dien shall many be scandalized: and shall 
betray one another: and shall hate one another.” (Matt. 24, 
9-10) 

(57.) “These things I have spcken to you, that in me you 
may have -peace. In the ivorld you shall have distress: hut have 
confidence, 1 have overcome the world.” Qohn 16, 33) 

C58.) “He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world, heepeth it imto life eternal.” Qohn 
12, 25) 

(59.) “If any man -will come after -me, let him deny himself, 
and tdke -up his cross daily, and follow me.” Chuke p, 23) 

(60.) “He that findeth his life, shall lose it: and he that shall 
lose his hfe for me, shall find it.” (Mott. 10, 39) 

(61.) “Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground die, itself remaineth done; hut if it 
die, it hringeth forth much fruit.” Qohn 12, 24-25) 

(62.) “And if thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and 
cast it ficom thee. For it is expedient for thee drat one of thy 
members should perish, rather than thy whole body be cast 
into hell.” (Matt. 5, 29) 

(63.) “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the 
violent hear it awcy. (Matt, zr, 12) 

(64.) “You have heard that it was said to them of old: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you, that whosoever 
shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath already comr 
mitted adultery with her in his heart,” (Mott. 5, 27-28) 
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C65.) "Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shaU see God.” 
CMatt. 5, 8) 

C66,) “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the hingf- 
dom of heaven.” (Matt. 5, 3) 

(67.) “Blessed are ihey that hunger and thirst after justice: 
for they shdU have their pU.” (Matt. 5, 6) 

(68.) “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” (Mott. 5, 10) 

(69.) "Blessed are ye -when they sheM revde you, and perse- 
cute you, and spedt cdl that is evil agcanst you, untruly, for 
my sake: Be gZod and rejoice, for your reward is very great in 
heaven. For so they persecuted the prophets that were before 
you.” CMatt. 5, ii-iz) 

(70.) “And fear ye not them that loll the body, and are not 
able to kill the soul: but rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” (Matt. 10, 28) 

(71.) "But he that shcdl persevere to the end, he shall be 
saved.” CMatt, 34, 13) 

(72.) "Come to me, aH you that labour and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you. Take up my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me because I am meek and humble of heart; and you dball 
find test to your souls. For my yoke is sweet and my burden 
light” (Matt. II, 28-30) 

(73.) “Do penance, for the hn^om of heaven is at hand.” 
CMatt. 4, 17) 
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C74.) “This kind can go out by nothing but by prayer and 
fasting.” QMark 9, 28) 

C75.) "Go hehind me, Satan, thou art a scanded unto me: 
because thou savourest not the things that are of God, but the 
things that are of men." QMatt. 16, 23) 

C76.) “No man can serve two masters. For dther he will 
hate the one, and love the other: or he will sustain die otic 
and despise the other. You carmot serve God. and mammon.” 
CMatt. 6, 24) 


THE FENAI, ACCOmmNG 

C77.) "Let not your heart be troubled. You believe in God, 
believe cdso in me. In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions. If not, I would have told you because I go to 
prepare a place for you." (John 14, 1-2) 

C78.) “For God so loved the world, as to give his only be- 
gotten Son; that whosoever believelh in him, may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting.” (John 3, 16) 

C79.!) "For the Son of man shall come in die ^ory of his 
Father with his Angels: and then will he render to every man 
according to his works." (Matt. 16, 27) 

C80.) “Everyone therefore that shall confess me before men, 
1 will also confess him before my Fadier who is in heaven. 
But he that shall deny me before men, I will also deny him 
before my Father who is in heaven.” (Matt. 10, 32-33) 


C81.) "Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth: where the 
rust and moth amsume, and where thieves brecdt throu^. 
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and steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: where 
neither the rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves 
do not hrecdi through, nor steed” (Matt. 6, ip-zo^ 


C82.) ^Tor what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and sufiEer the loss of his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul? CMatt. 16, 26) 


(83O 'When thou mahest a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy neigh- 
bours, who are rich; lest perhaps they also invite thee again, 
and a recompense be made to thee. But when thou makest a 
feast cedi the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind; And 
thou shah be blessed, because they have not wherewith to 
make ihee recompense: for recompense shcdl be made thee at 
the resurrection of the just.” (Jjake 14., 12^14) 


(84O 'The land of a certain rich man brought forth plenty 
of fruits. And he thought within himself, saying: What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits?’ 
And he said: ’This will 1 do: 1 will pull down my hams, and 
will build greater: and into them I will gather aU thin^ that 
are ^wn to and my goods. And I will say to my soul: 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take thy 
rest; eat, drink, make good cheer.’ But God said to him: Thou 
f(x>l, this night do they require thy soul of diee: and wh<»e 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?’ So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God.” 
CLttfee 12, i6-ai) 


C85.) "Give an account of thy stewarMdft for now thou 
const he stevmi no longerl” (Lttfce x6, z) 
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(860 “Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels." (Matt. 
25, 41) 

(87.) "Come, ye hlessed of my Father, possess you the hing- 
Aym prepared for you from the foundation of the vrorld’* 
(Matt. 25, 34) 













